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PREFACE ^ 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Of all the various expeditions of discovery by 
land or sea that have been undertaken within the 
present century, none have received a lai^er share 
of attention, or been considered of more importance^ 
than those which had for their object the extension 
of knowledge respecting the Arctic Regions. In 
no other portion of the earth's surface has the navi- 
gator to contend with such formidable impediments, 
or behold so peculiar an aspect of nature. The 
conductors of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, one 
of the most able and usefld series that has issued 
from the British press, selected &e Polar Seas and 
Regions as the subject of their first volume (repub- 
hshed in the United States as No. XIY. of the 
Family Library), and the popularity of the work 
afibrds a strong evidence of the interest excited by 
ite contents. 

In that volume, however, the subject was but 

commenced ; the most important intelligence from 

tiiose distant and, until now, ahnost tu^own t^ 

gk>ns has been procured by later and more success- 
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ill voyagers 



fuivoyagers than those whose labours were tflbi^ ^ 
described : we allude to the expeditiouSf partly by 
land and partly by river and coast navigation, to 
ascc^rUi^we limits of North America where the 
coi^ent borders upon the Arctic circle. The 
scenery is of the same grand and impressive char- 
acter, and the adventurers were exposed to hazards 
if possible still more striking than those encountered 
by the bold explorers of the polar regions. Their 
investigations too have made us acquainted with 
numerous objects, not only of the highest interest 
to the zoological observer, but of great vahie as the 
materials of an extensive commerce. The present 
volume therefore, originally published in the same 
excellent collection, exhibiting a full and accurate 
view of all that is important in modem knowledge 
of the most remote territories of N(^ America* 
may be considered as forming a sequel to the ^ Polar 
Seas and Regicms," and fiimisUng all that was 
wanting to a complete account of the whole series 
of northern discoveries by land and water. 

Of this work the historical and critical depart* 
maits have been contributed by Patrick Fraser 
Tttler, Esq., the distinguished author of the His- 
tory of Scotland, and the natural history by James 
WiuBOKt Esq., — two gentlemen whose names, ihe 
pubhshers are confident, furnish a sufficient guar- 
antee that the task committed to them has been 
executed with care. The high qualifications of 
Mr. Wilson, the American reader has already had 
maifks opportunities to appreciate ; and we may add 
that, firom his intimate acquaintance and correspond- 
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mce with Dr. Richardson, whose name stands so 
high among the explorers of the northern regions, 
he has enjoyed peculiar advantages in preparing the 
interestuig sketches now submitted to the public. 
The student of natural history who has perused the 
summaries of African and Indian zoology contained 
m the 47th, 48th, and 49th numbers of Uie Family 
Library, will not fail to perceive their increased 
value when examined in connexion with that now 
given, inasmuch as they afford the materials of a 
comparative view of the animal kingdom in three 
principal divisions of our globe, and thereby throw ' 
a valuable light on the subject of zoological geog- 
raphy, which has recently excited the attention of 
the scientific world. 

The map has been constructed with the greatest 
care : it comprehends all the recent discoveries on 
the northern boundary of America, and fully exhibits 
the routes of the different travellers and navigators 
whose adventures are recorded in the text The 
engravings illustrate several striking specimens of 
natural lustory, drawn chiefly from nature, and other 
objects characteristic of that quarter of the globe. 

NeW'York, January, 1833. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ditemery of North America — Earli/ Voyages of the PortU' 
gttesef Frencht and Spaniards. 

Rnt DiaeoTeTT of North America by John CafboC—VeyafM of flObwlHa 
Osboi—Or UM CortorealB— Discovery of Labrador^Franeh Diecor- 
cries— Voysgee ofVerazBano-'^^f Jacques Cartier— Discovery of Cam 
ada— SpaalMi Voyages of Diacorery— Cortes— Ulloa^Alardmi— Vis- 



Wbbn we peroae the lives of such men at De Ganui iftid 
Cohmibof, and consider the complicated difficulties 0Ter« 
oeme by these early navigators, their imperfect means, and 
the dadc and defective state of llieir knowledge, it is difficnlt 
to rej^ress astonishment at the success which attended thdr 
exertions, and the magnitude and splendour of their disoov« 
eries. In refleeting, mdeed, upon so great a theme as the 
Mvelation of a new world, it becomes us to raise our minds 
from the region of second causes to the awful contempla- 
tioQ ef that Almighty Bemg who confounds the calcula- 
tions of man by bringing stt^pendous results out of the 
feeblest human preparations ; and it is one of the finest 
features in the character of Columbus, that he invariably 
acted under the conviction of beinff selected by God for the 
task which he at length accomplished ; but the admiratioii 
B 
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with which we re^raid this great man, and that Monga, 
thouffh io an infenor degree, to many of his contempora^ 
lies m the field of discovery, is enhanced rather than duiin- 
ished by this union of simple and pnmitiye fidth with ar- 
dent ffenius and imdaunted resolution. 

A rormer volume has been devoted to the description of 
the daring efforts which have been made to explore the Polar 
Seas ; and we now proceed to direct our attention to another, 
and no less interesting and important chapter in the history 
of human enterprise, — ^the discovery of North America, and 
the progress of maritime adventure on the more northern 
coasts m this vast continent. Without detracting in any 
degree from the fame of Columbus, it may be mentioned as 
a remarkable circumstance, that although the admiral landed 
in Hispaniola as early as the 4th of February, 1493, he did 
not ascertain the existence of the continent of South America 
till the 30th of May, 1498 ; while there is certain evidenc(B' 
that, almost a year before, an English vessel had reached 
the shores of North America. As much obscurity hangs 
over the circumstances of this early voyage, and as I have 
arrived at a conclusion completely at variance with that 
adopted by a late acute writer,* it will be necessary to dwell 
with some minuteness on the history of this great event 

The attention paid to navigation by the commercial states 
9f Italy, and especially by the republics of Genoa and 
Venice, is familiar to all acquainted with the history of 
Curope during the fifteenth century. Italian merchants and 
'gents of opulent commercial houses were found settled' in 
•very European state ; and the impetus communicated to* 
the human mind by the discoveries -of the Portuguese and 
the Spaniards rendered the sciences of cosmography and 
navigation the most popular subjects of instruction which 
were taught in the schools. A devotion to them became 
fiishionaMB among the noble and ardent youths, who asso- 
datad with them aU that was romantic and deUghtful ; 

* The aotlior of ther Memdir of Sebastiaii Cabof, p. 50, 51, an anony- 
BMNU work, which contains much ingenious criticism and valuabl«- 
researcSi. It is, however, unhappily conAised in its arrangement, and 
vrritten throughout in a tone of asperity which, in the discOssion of a 
subject of remote- biography, i« nnpleasant and uncalled fbt. The author 
has been nqjostly severe in his animadveniras on the labonrs of Hak- 
Inytjorwhom abrief ViadicadoB wiU be found at tbesad of this volaBM 
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t&ej were consi^red as the certain suidei to darinff md 
saceessfol maritime adyentore, and the handmamt to 
wealth and fame. It was about this momentous period, in 
the year 1494, that we find a Venetian, named John C^bot» 
or Gabota, residing in the opulent city of BristoL At whK 
precise tune he settled in England is not now discoverable $ 
we only know that he left Italy for the purpose of deyoting 
himself to the mercantile profession. He was one of those 
enthusiastic spirits upon whom the career of Columbus made 
a deep impression ; and about a year after the return of the 
great Genoese from his first yoyage, the merchant of Bristol 
i^pears to heye embraced the idea that new lands might be 
discovered in the north-west, and a passage in all probability 
attained by this course to India.* Animated by such a 
project, Cabot addressed himself to Henry YII., and found 
immediate encouragement from that monarch, who, though 
of a cold and cautious disposition, was seldom slow to listen 
to any proposal which promised an increase of wealth to 
his exchequer. On the 5th of March, 1 495, the king granted 
his royal commission to John Cabot, citizen of Venice, and 
his sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, committing to hia 
and them, and to their heirs and deputies, full authority to 
sail to all countries and seas of the east, west, and north, 
^ttder the banner of England, with five ships, of whatever 
hurden and strength in manners they might choose to em- 
ploy. The equipment of this squadron was cautiously stip- 
ulated to foe made ** at their own pn^r costs and charges ;*' 
and its object stated to be the discovery of the isles, regions^ 
and provinces of the heathen and infidels which hitherto had 
been unknown to all the nations of Christendom, in what- 
ever part of the globe thev might be placed. By the same 
deed the Cabots were eny/jwered to set up the banners and 
ensigns of England in the newly-discovered countries ; to 
subdue and possess them as lieutenants of the king ; and 
to enjoy the privilege of exclusive trade : the wary mon- 
arch, however, annexinff to these privileges the condition, 
that he was to receive the fifth part of the capital gain upoa 
every voyage, and binding their ships to return to the port 
•fBristoLt 

* TirSboaetai, Scoria deUa Letter. Itsl.. vol. vl. b. L cap. «. § 84. 
1 1 liave neariy followed the words of this Important doowMni, wMea 
h 9m praserred. Bymer, Fcsdera Anglto, vol. xU. p. M5. 
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Two impoitant hda are aseertained by tiiis authentic 
docanent : it prores that John Gabot, a citixen of Yenicoy 
waf the principal author o^^ and adventurer in, the project ; 
and that no voyage with a similar object had been undeitaken 
prior to the 6th of March, 1495. 

The expedition, however, did not lail till the spring of 
1497, more than a twelvemonth subsequent to the date of 
the original commission. What occasioned this delay it is 
now difficult to determine ; but as the fleet was to be 
equipped at the sole expense of the adventurers, it is not 
improbable that Cabot had required the interval to raise the 
necessaiy capital. It is much to be regretted that in no 
eontemporary chronicle is there any detailed account of the 
Toyage. We know, however, that it was conducted hy 
John Cabot in person, who took with him his son SebastiaB, 
then a very young man. Its result was undoubtedly the 
dMCOvery of North America ; and although the particulars of 
this great event are lost, its exact date has been recorded by 
an unexceptionable witness, not only to a dav, but even to 
an hour. On en ancient map, drawn by Sebastian Cabot, 
the son, whose name appears in the commission by the king, 
engraved by Clement Adams, a contempotaTy, and pub- 
lished, as there is reason to believe, under the eye of Sebas- 
tian, was written in Latin the following brief but clear and 
aatisfactoiy account of the discovery : — **In the year of ouar 
Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and his son Sebastian, 
discovered that countiy, which no one before his time had 
ventured to approecli, on the 24th of June, about five 
o'clock in the morning. He called the land Terra Primum 
Visa, because, as I conjecture, this was the place that first 
met his eyes in looking from the sea. On the contrary, the 
island which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St. John, — as I suppose, because it vras discovered on the 
^Bstival of St. John the Baptist. The inhabitants wear 
beasts' skins and the intestines of animals for clothing, es- 
teeming them as highly as we do our most precious garw 
snents. In war their weapons are the bow and arrow^ 
apears, darts, sUnss, and wooden dubs. The country is 
steril and uncultivated, producing no fruit; firom which 
cireumstance it happens that it is crov^ded with white bears, 
ind stags of an unosual height and size. It yields plent j 
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of fish, and these Teir large ; laeh as seals and salmon : 
there are soles ^ above an ell in length ; but especially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in the Tulnr 
ton|^e baccalaos. In the same island, also, breed hawksi 
so black in their colour that they wonderfully resemble 
ravens ; besides which there' are {Motridges and eagles of 
dark plumage."* 

Such is the notice of the discovery of North America ; 
and as some doubt has lately been thrown upon the subject, 
it may be remarked that the evidence of the tact contained in 
this inscription is perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from 
Clement Adams, the intimate friend of Richard Chancelor ; 
and Chancelor lived, as is well known, in habits of daily inter- 
course with Sebastian Cabot, who accompanied his father on 
the first voyage of discovery. Unfortunately, both the original 
map and the en|ravinff are lost ; but happily Purchas has 
preserved the information that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of 1549 ;t at which time Sebastian Cabot was 
in such great reputation at the court of Edward YI., that 
for his services he had received a princely pension. This 
young monarch, as we learn from Burnet, showed a peculiar 
fondness for maritime affairs. He possessed a collection of 
diarts, which were hung up in his cabinet, and among 
them was the engraving of Cabot's map. The inscription, 
therefore, must have been seen there and elsewhere by 
Sebastian ; and, when we consider that the date of the en- 

g'aving corresponds vrith the time when he was in high 
vour with the king, it does not seem improbable that tus 
navigator, to gratify his youthful and royal patron, employed 
Adams to engrave from his own chart the map of North 
America, and that the facts stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself. The singular minuteness of its terms 
seems to prove this ; for who but h6, or some one personally 
present, idter the lapse of fifty-two years, could have com- 
municated the informatbn that the discovery was made 
i^t five o'clock in the morning of the 34th June t If, 
however, this is questioned as being conjectural, the &ct that 
Sebastian must have seen the inscription is suffioisnt to 
imder the evidence perfectiy conclusive upon the importai|t 
X of John Cabot being the discoverer of North America. 

'■8k»B7t,voLlU.p.O^ tPnrell•sP8rilg]4«lS,v«LUi^iOr. 

B3 
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That he had 9km^ with him in faia «hip \m loa Sebastkn 
cannot, we think, m the opinion of any impartial persoBy 
^ract from or infringe upon the merit of \he father. But, 
to complete the proo$ a late writer haa avuled himaelf of 
an imperfect extract ihnn a record of the roUa, famiahed by 
the iadaatrioua HaUnjrt, to diacover an original document 
which acta the matter altogether at rest Thia ia the aecond 
conraiiaaion for diacorery, granted by Henry YII. on the 3d 
of February, and in the thirteenth year of hia reign, to 
the aame indiridttal who conducted the firat expedition. The 
lettera are directed to John Kabotto, Venetian, and permit 
him to tMl with aix ahipa *< to the land and idea of late 
found by the aaid John in our name and by oor command- 
ment.'** It preaenta a aingular picture of the inability of 
an ingeniooa and otherwiae acute mind to eatimate the 
weight of historical evidence, when we find the biographer 
of I^Bbaatian Cabot inaiating, in the face of auch a proof as 
tiiia, that the glory of the uat diacoveiy of North America 
ia aolely due to Sebaatian, and that it may actually be doubtei 
whether hia father accompanied the expedition at alLf 

Immediately after the diacoveiy the elder Cabot appean 
to have returned to England ; and on the 10th of August we 
find, in the privy puree expensea of Henry VIL, the aum 
of ten pounda awarded to him who found the New lale, 
which vraa probably the name then given to Newfoundland. 
Altlfough much engrossed at this moment with the troubles 
which arose in hia kingdom in conaequence of the Cornish 
rebellion, the war with Scotland, and the attempt upon the 
crown by Perkin Waibeok, the king determined to puraue 
the enterpriae, and to encourage a acheme for colonization 
under the conduct of the original diacoverer. To thia enter- 
priaing navigator he, on the 3d of February, 1497,^ granted 
those second letters-patent just alluded to, which conferred 
an ampler authority and more favourable terms than the first 
commission. He empowered John Kabotto, Venetian, to 
take at his pleasure six English ships, with their necessary 
apparel, and to lead them to the land and isles lately found 
by him according to the royal command. Cabot was also 
pannitted to receive on board all such masters, mariners, 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 76. f AmL p. SO. 

t Oldsl]rtiy-Mfl6,Bew style. 
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P^g^ and other isubjeets, lat ehcwe to aeeompftny bua; 
sod it seems probable, fhnn some entries m the privy purse 
expenses, that Launcelot Thirkiil of London, Thomas Brad- 
ley, and John Garter, embarked in the adv^tore.* 

When about to set sail on his second voyage, John CabO^ 
^ho had previously received from Henry the honour of 
Idufihthood, appears, from some cause not now discoverable, 
to nave been prevented fhran taking the command ;t and 
though the name of Sebastian was not included in the 
•econd royal commission, he was promoted to the situation 
left vacant by his father. He must still indeed have been k 
young man ; but he had accompanied the first voyage, and 
at an early age developed that genius for naval enterprise 
which afterward so remarkably distinguished him. We 
know from his account of himself that, at the time his 
parents carried him from Venice to London, he had attained 
some knowledge of the sphere ; and ^en about this period 
the great discovery of Columbus began to be talked of in 
England as a thing almost more divme than human, tbo 
effect of it upon his youthful imagination was to excite "a 
mighty longing,*' to use his own words, ** and burning desiro 
in his heart that he too should perform some illustrious 
action.''^ With such dispositions we may easily imagine 
how rapid must have been his progress in naval science, 
with the benefit of his father's example and instructions. 
It is not matter of surprise, therefore, that, though probaMy 
not more than twenty-three years old, the conduct of the 
enterprise was intrusted to him. He accordingly sailed firom 
England with two ships in the summer of 1498, and directing 
his course by Iceland soon reached Newfoundland, which 
- he caOed Terra de Baccalaos, from the great quantity of fish 
of that name. 

Of this remarkable voyage a short aoeount is piMorved by 
Peter Martyr, the historian of the New Work!, a writer of 
high authori^, and so intimato a friend of the nsiigator , 

* Sse BIr. Niebolas's exeellent eoUeetion entitled Excerpta Hisforioi, 
^ 118. 117. 

t The cause might be his death ; bat this is conjectore,— of the ftet 
tiMve is no direct proof; of (he knighthood it is not iMMniible to donbt 
See, in the Vindication of Hakluyt, the remarks on the errors of the bidf 
twber of Cabot hi his chapter on tUssabjset 

t Bsmusio, Yisggi, vol. i. p. 414. 
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that, at th« tima he wrote the pasaage which we now give, 
Sebastian was in the habit of paying him frequent visits at 
his house. ** These northern seas,'* says this writer, ** have 
been navigated and explored by Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian by birth, whom his paruits, when they were setting out 
to settle in Britain, according to the common custom of Uie 
Venetians, who for the sake of eommercial adventure be- 
come citizens of every country, carried along with them 
when he was little more than an infimt,* He ntted out two 
ships in En^and at his own charges, and first with three 
hundred men directed his course so for towards the North 
Pole, that even in the month of July he found great heaps 
of ice swimming in the sea, and almost continual daylight. 
Yet he saw the land free fiN>m ice, which had been melted 
hy the heat of the sun. Thus, observing such masses of ice 
before him, he was compelled to turn his sails and follow 
the west ; and, coasting still by the shore, was brought so 
lar into the south, by reason of the land bending much to 
the southward, that it was there ahnost equal m latitude 
with the sea called Fretum Herculeum. He sailed to the 
west till he had the Island of Cuba on his left-hand, almost 
in the same longitude. As he passed along those coasts, 
called by him Baccalaos, he affirmed that he found the same 
current of the waters towards the west which the Spaniards 
met with in the southern navigations, with the single differ- 
ence that they flowed more gently. Fioip this circum- 
atance it appears to me," si^s Martyr, ** pet only a probable, 
but an almost necessary conclusion^ that there must exist, 
between both the continents, hitherto unknown, great gaps 
ot open places, through whjich ^e waters cop^inually pass 
from 'the east to the west. * * * Sebastian pabot him- 
self named these lands Baccalaos, because in the seas 
thereabout he £»und such an immense multitude of large 
fish like tuonies, called baccalaos by the natives, tjbat they 
actually impeded the sailing of his ships. He found also 
the inhabitants of these regions covered with beasts* skins, 
▼^ nQt without the use of reason. He also relates that 
there are plenty of b^jEgrs |n tiiese parts, which feed upon 

* Csboc was bovn is Bii0Und,aiWI«arrVB4 by bis Aether into Italy wlMB 
%iir yssis old. Hs was afterward broocht back to England when a 
yooth, **as8ai gioTtaMJ^-r^Bmnaio, v/^-T p. 114. Bioiqoir of jCabol, 
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Uk. It is the practice of these animals to throw themsahFes 
into the midst of the shoals of fish, and each seizins his 
piej, to bury their claws in the scales, drag them to land, 
and there doToor them. On this account, he says, that these 
bean meddle little with men. * * * Cabot ii my inti- 
mate firiend, and one whom it is my delight to have frequently 
nnder my roof ; for, being called out of England by the 
command of the King of Castile after the death of Henry 
VII., he was made one of our council and assistants relating 
to tho affairs of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships 
to be fitted out for him that he may discover this hidden 
secret of nature. I expect," concludes Peter Martyr, ** that 
he will be able to set out on his voyage during the course 
of the next year, 1516, and in the month of March."* 
When it is known that Sebastian Cabot's second voyftgef 
fiom England to North America did not take place till 1517, 
it becomes certain that the above passage, written in 1515, 
must relate to the expedition of 1498 ; and remembering 
that the author was personally intimate with this navigator, 
and wrote only seventeen years after the voyage had taken 
place, we are inclined to set a high value on suchan authority. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the original maps drawn by 
so eminent a discoverer, and the discourses with which he 
illustrated them, are now lost ;t but in this deficiency of 
original materials the work of Ramusio, — a collector of 
voyages who was a contemporary of Cabot, — supplies soma 
valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Voyages this amusing writer 
has introduced a discourse upon the different routes by 
which the spices of the East were conveyed in ancient times 
to Europe ; and towards the conclusion of the essay he brings 
in a sufajeet which then deeply occupied the attention of 
teamed men, — the project, namely, for discovering a passage 
to the kingdom of Oalhay and the coasts of Iimia, by the 

* PeCer Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 3d decad. cap. 6. Edition by Haklim 
9. SI— Eden's Timaslafion in Willes's Hist of Travayle, p. 125.— The 
BiddM secret. Or nstaral phenomenon, of which Cabot was expected to 
peoetrate the eanae, is staled by Martyr at p. S31,— It was to resolve the 

ndoo, ** Why the seas in these parts ran with so swift a cunsnc 
the east to the west V* 
t AUhoofh the son accompanied the Ihther, I consider the voyage of 
1497 as solely eondncted by John Cabot. 
|MsnoirorCabot,p.41. 
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northwest. In the discassion of this point, Riunusio mi- 
nutelj deicribes a conversation which took place at the villa 
of the celebrated Italian physician and poet Fracastoro, 
between Ramasio himself Fracastoro, an architect named 
fit. Michael, and a certain philosopher and mathematician* 
who gave them an account of an interview which he once 
had with Sebastian Cabot in the city of Seville. Tiie 
whole passage is interesting, whether we look to the mfot" 
mation regarding Cabot, or to the pleasing picture it brings 
before us of the great Fracastoro in his philosophic anid 
classical retreat at Caphi. No apology, therefore, need be 
made for presenting it to the reader. ** Having thus given 
you," says the Itdian writer, ** all that I could extract 
from ancient and modem authors upon this subject, it 
would be inexcusable in me if I did not relate a high and 
admirable discourse which some few months ago it was my 
ffCHDd fortune to hear, in company with the excellent architect 
Michael de St. Michael, in Uie sweet and romantic country- 
seat of Hieronymo Fracastoro, named Caphi, situated near 
Verona, while we sat on the top of a hill commanding a 
view of the whole of the Lago di Gf arda. * * * Being then, 
as I said, at Caphi, where we had gone to visit our excellent 
£riend Hieronymo, we found him on our arrival sitting in 
company with a certain gentleman, whose name, from mo- 
tives of delicacy and respect, I conceaL He was, however, 
a profound philosopher and mathematician, and at that 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Fracastoro an instrument 
lately constructed to show a new motion of the heavens. 
Havmff reasoned upon this point for a long time, they by 
way or recreation caused a large globe, upon which the 
world wa^ minutely laid down, to be brought ; and, having 
this before him, the gentleman I have mentioned began to 
gpesk to the following purpose." Ramusio, after this intro- 
duction, gives us, as proceeding from the stranger, a great 
mass of geo^phical mformation, after which he introduces 
liim .dis(mssmg with Fracastoro the probability of a north- 
west passage to India. ** At this point of his conyers^tion," 
says he, ** after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo- 
ments, he turned to us and said, * Do yon not know, 
jregarding this project of going to Indi^ by the north-west, 
' what was formerly achievd by your frUow-citizen the Vene- 
J^an, a most extraordinaiy man, and so de^ly conversant in 
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9faj thing connected with navigation and the science of 
<»8iilDgra|^y, that in these days he hath not his equal in 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preferred above all 
otner pilots that sail to the West Indies, who may not pastf 
thither without his license, on which account he ir denom<^ 
inated Piloto Mayor» or Grand Pilot V When to this ques- 
tion we replied that we knew him not, the stranger proceeded 
to tetl us, that bdng some years ago in the city of Seville he 
was desirous to gain an acquaintance with the navigation* 
of the Spaniards^ when he learned that there was in the city 
a valiant man, a Venetian bom, named Sebastian Cabot, who^ 
had the charge of those things, being an expert man in the 
science of navigation, and one who could make charts for 
the sea with his own hand* * Ifpon this report of him,^ 
continued he, * I sought his flcqinuntance,. and found him a 
pleasant and courteous person, who loaded me with kind- 
ness, and showed me many things ; ainong the rest a large' 
map of the world, with the navigations of the PortUjg|uese 
and the Spaniards minutely laid down upon it ; and in ez^ 
Mbiting this to me, he tnformied me that his fath^, many 
years ago, having left Venice and gone to settle as a mer- 
chant in England, had ti^en him to London when he wi^ 
still a youth, yet not so backward but he had then ac- 
quired we knowledge of the Latin tongue,^ and some ac- 
quaintance with the sphere* It so happened he said, thaC 
his fotber died at that time when the news arrived that Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coast of the tndies, 
of which there was much talk at the court of Heniy VIL, 
who then reigned in Endand.' " The effect of this discov- 
ery upon Cabot's youthml ambition, whioh we have already 
alluded to, ia next described by Ramusio from the report of 
the stranger, and he then prbceeds in these remarkable 
woids :— ^ * Being aware!»' said Cabot to me, < that if 1 sailed 
with the wind bearing me in a norA-westerly course, t 
should come to India by a shorter route, I suddeiUy imparted 
my ideas to the king^ who waa much pleased with them, 
and itted out for me three cftravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments . This,^ he added, * was in the beginning 
of the summer of the year 1486, and I began to sail towards 
the Boith-west with the idea that the forst land I should 
make would be Cathay, from which I intended afterward to 
direct mj eourse to the hidies ; but after the lapse of ssveiaf 
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iays, having discoYered it, I found that the coait xmi 
lowiurdf the north to mj great disappointment. From thenoe 
sailing along it, to ascertain if I could find any gulf to run 
into, I could discover none, and thus havinff proceeded as 
far as 56^ under the Pole, and seeing that h«re the coast 
trended towards the east, I despaired of discovering any 
passage, and after this turned back to examine the nmm 
coast m its direction towards the equinoctial, — always with 
the same object of finding a passage to the Indies, and thus 
at last I reached the country at present named Florida^ 
where, since my provisions began to fidl me, I took the reao- 
lution of returning to Englainl. * On arriving in that coun- 
try I found great tumults, occanoned by the rising of the 
common people and the war in Scotland ; nor was thece 
any more talk of a voyage to these parts. For this reason 
I departed into Spain to their most Catholic miyestieBt 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who^ having learned what I had, ac- 
complished, received me into their service, provided for me 
handsomely, and despatched me on a voyage of discovery to 
the coast of Brazil, where I found an exceeding deep and 
mighty river, called at present La Plata, into which I sailed 
and explored its course into the continent more than six- 
score leagues. * * * This,' continued the stranger gentle- 
man, addressing himself to us, * is the substance of all that 
I learned from the Signer Sebastian Cabot.' "* 

Such is the passage from Ramusio ; and from it we have 
another proof that of this second voyage, which probably 
took place after the death of the original discoverer, Sebas- 
tian Cabot had the sole command ; that its object wa& to 
find a north-west passage to India, and that the highest 
latitude which he reached was 56^. I am quite awaze 
some of the statements in this extract are erroneous, and 
that Gtomara, an author of good authority, carries Sebastian 
as far as 68^ north ;t but, considering Uie particular cnr- 
cumstances under which the information is conveyed, there . 
is no reason to doubt that the general sketch of the voyage 
is correct; and it establishes the important fact, that as 
early as 1498, the coast of North America, from the latitude 
of 66^ or 68^ north to the coast of Florida, had been dis« 
eovered by the English. The domestic affairs of fieDry, 

* Yiaggi del Ramiuio, torn. i. p. 418, 414 
t Memoir of Cabot, p. 87. 
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hi»Wev^fi "i^ ttit mfrblte^ political negottsttofn wiA Rnmet 
ted the cdQtin^t, undoubtedly prevented ^.he kiliff from 
hoMihg dot t6 Sebastian that encouragement with wmch eo 
great a discovery ought to have been rewarded ; and after 
an intetval of fourteen ye&rs, of which we hhve no certain 
tecbant, this great navigator left England and entered into 
the service of Spain. 

'The PoMugUese, a nation to Whose genius and perse- 
Ve/rance the sister sciences of geography and navifiratioii 
Owe some of their highest triumphs, were at this penod in 
the i^enith of their fame, animated with an enthusiastio 
spirit 0^ enterjmse, and ready to consider every discovei^ 
hot conducted by themselves aa an encroachment upon their 
hionopoly of maritime glory. Inspired with tMs jealousr^ 
Caspar de Gortereal, of whose expedition notice baa already 
been taken in (his Library,* determined to pursue the trade 
of discoveiy opened by Cabot in the north-west, and ia 
1500 sailed wfth two i^ips from Lisbon, anhniited }pf the 
desire of exploring this supposed new route td India.t 
Gortereal touched at the Azores, where he completed hie 
crews, atid took in provisions. He then steered a course 
hever, as far as he knew, traced by any former navigator, 
^d came i]tpon a country to which he gfive the name of 
Term Verde, but ^^ich is carefully to be distinguiidied 
from that called Greenland. This was in truth the coast of 
Labrador, denominiited in an old map pcMished at Rome, in 
1508, Terrk (!)orterealis. It lay between the west and 
iiorth-west ; and, after having explored it for upwards of 006" 
iniles without reaching any termination, Gortereal eon* 
eluded that it must foAn part of the mainland, which wai 
donnected with another region discovered in the precedin({ 

* "DUtatery and AdVinfttre in the FMar Stas, Family Library, No. 
JtaV. ; and LivM and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dompter, Ibiip 
2io.XXX. 

t' Gortereal had been edaeated in the bonsehold of the King of Tor- 
pMH before he «ame to the throne, and Whien he still bore the title of 
DakB de Ben.^Danriano Go^ Ohronica del Rey Dem. Manuel, e. 66, 
fap. an, p. 187. His character, as given by this ancient and contraiporary 
monicter, is brief and forcible. ** Gaspar de Ck>rtereal, son of John 
Thz'CoftMieal, Ivas a nttn of an eiMrprislng add determined character, 
iftouty thirsdng after ghury : for which reason he prepoeed to Set out 
on a voyage of discovery, seeking countries in northern latitudes, we 
(the Portoguese) luving at this timo difcoverad many in sootbem 
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year in the north, — evidently alluding to the voyage of Se^ 
pastian Cabot in 1498.* The most carious and authentic 
account of this remarkable expedition of the Portuguese 
navigator is to be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pas- 
quiligi, the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal^ 
to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after the return 
of Cortereal from his first voyage. " On the 8th of Octo«i 
ber," says he, ** there arrived in this port one of the two 
caravels which were last year despatched by the King of 
Portugal for the discovery of lands lying iii the north, unn 
der the command of Gaspar Cortereal. He relates that bq 
has discovered a country situated between the west and 
north-west, distant from this about 2000 miles, and whicl) 
before the present time was utterly unknown. They raq 
along the coast between 600 and 700 miles without arriving 
at its termination, on which account they concluded it Co hq 
the same continent that is connected with another land dis^ 
covered last year in the north, which, however, the caravels 
could not reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity 
of snow having fallen. They were confirmed in the same 
opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, which certainly 
were too numerous and too large to have proceeded from an 
island. They report that this land is thickly peopled, uni 
that the houses are built of very long beams of timber, and 
covered with the furs of the skins of fishes, They have 
brought hither along with them seven of the inhabitants^ 
including men, women, and children; and in the other 
fMuravel, which is looked for every hour, they are bringing 
fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, stature, and 
•xpression, greatly resemble gipsies : they are clothed witl^ 
the skins of different beasts, but chiefly of the otter, wear** 
ing the hair outside in summer, and next to the skin in 
winter. These skins, too, are not sewed together, nor 
shaped to the body in any fashion, but wrapped around their 
arms and shoulders exactly as taken from the animals; 
while they conceal the parts which nature forbids us to ex-* 
pose with strong cords made of the sinews or entrails of 
^hes. On this account their appearance is completely 
savage; yet they are very sensible to shame, gentle m 
their manners, and better made in their arms^ legsy and 

* Memoir of Setestian Ca^, p. 341 
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slioalders than can be expressed. Their faces are pone* 
tured in the same manner as the Indians ; some have six 
marks, some eight, some fewer : they use a language of 
their own, but it is understood by no one. Moreover, I be* 
Iieve that every possible language has been addressed to 
them. They have no iron in their country, but manufac- 
ture knives out of certain kinds of stones, with which they 
point their arrows. They have also brought irom thur 
island apiece of a broken sword inlaid with gold, which we 
can pronounce undoubtedly to have been made in Italy ; 
s(nd one of the children had in his ears two pieces (todmi) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have been made in 
Venice, — ^a circumstance inducing me to believe that their 
country belongs to the continent, since it is evident that if 
it had been an island where any vessel had touched before 
this time, we should have heard of it ■ They have great 
plenty of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and principally 
of the pine, fitted for the masts and yards of ships ; on 
which account his serene majesty anticipates the greatest 
advantage from this country, both in furnishing timber fof 
his shipping, of which he at present stands in great needt 
and also from the men who inhabit it, who appear admira* 
bly fitted to endure labour, and will probably turn out the 
best slaves which have been discovered up to this time« 
This arrival appeared to me an event of which it was right 
to inform you ; and if on the arrival of the other caravel I 
Teceive any additional information, it shall be transmitted 
to you in like manner.'** 

Nothing could be more cruel and impolitic than the con* 
duct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into captivity 
these unfortunate natives ; and it is difficult to repress out 
indignation at the heartless and calculating spirit with 
which the Portuguese monarch entered into the aidventarC) 
contemplating the rich supplies of slaves that were to be 
Imported firom this new country, f It is an ingenious eon* 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 230, 240. 

t I observe that in the History of Discovery and Adventure hi fbe 
Tefttr Seas, Mr. Murray baa questioned the accuracy of the 0|>inioQ 
stated by the biographer of Cabot, *<that the objects of Cortereal's 
•eeond voyage were timber and slaves." The letter, however, of Pa*- 
quiligi seeros to me decisive that, if not the sole, they were at least veiy 
principal objects in the second voyage 
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Jectnie of tiie biographer 9^ Cabot, to whoso losearch w^ 
owe oar aequaintance with this letter, that the name Terrg 
do Laborador was giveii to the coast by the Poituffuese 
shive-merohants in consequence of the admirable qualities 
•f the natives as labourers, and in anticipation of the profits 
to be deriTed from a monopoly of this unchristian traffic 

But distress and disaster pursued the speculation. On 
the 15th May, 1501, Corterea! departed on a second yoyr 
age, with a determination to pursue his discovery, and, as 
we may plausibly conjecture, to return with a new cargo 
0f slaves and timber ; but he was never again heard of. A 
flimilai dark and unhappy fate befell his brother, Michael 
de Oortereal, who sailed with two ships in search of his 
bst relative, but of whom no accounts ever again reached 
Portugal. The most probable conjecture seems to be that 
they lM>th fell victims to the just indiffnation of the natives, 
whose wives, chitdren, and fathers had been stolen away 
during their first visit to the coast. "The* king," says 
Ooes, *< felt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so muel| 
the mmre as they had been educated by him ; and on this 
account, moved by royal and gracious tenderness, in the 
Allowing year, 1508* he sent at his own expense two armed 
ships in search of them ; but it could never be discovered 
where or in what manner either the one or the other was 
lost, on which account this province of Terra Verde, wherf 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was called tho 
Land of the Cortereals."*' The description of the inhabit* 
ants, as fgyrea by this contemporaiy chronicler, contain^ ^ 
few additional particulars to those mentioned by PasquiligL 
<^The people of the country," says he, " are very barbarous 
and uncivilised, almost equally so witl) the natives of Sant^ 
Cms, except that they are white, and so tanned by the 
cold that the white colour is lost as they grow older, and 
(hey become blackish. They are of the middle size, very 
tightly made, and great archers. Instead of javelins, they 
employ sticks bnint in the end, which they use as missilep 
to as good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
Tbey clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of which 
there are great plenty in the country. They live in caveme 
of rocks, and in houses ahaped like nests (choupanas)* 

* Dsmiano Gom, Cbronica dfl Bay Bom. Hanoel, psrt L o. 00. 
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They brre no Inws, believe much in auguries, live in i 
rimony, and are very jealous of their wives, — ^in which 
things they much resemble the Laplanders, who also in* 
habit a northern latitude under 70° to 85°, subject to the 
fcinffs of Norway and Sweden.*'* 

Upon these voyages of the Cortereals the Portuguese 
attempted to establish a claim to the discovery of Newfound* 
land and the adjacent coasts of North America, though 
there Lb ample historical evidence that both had been visited 
by the two Cabots three years prior to the departure of Cor- 
tereal from Lisbon. Maps appear to have been forged to 
support this unfair assumption ; and in a volume published 
by Madrignanon at Milan in 1608, which represents itself 
to be a translation of the Italian work entitled **Paesi 
Nuovamente Ritrovati," the original letter of Pasquilin, 
describing the arrival of Gaspar Uortereal, is disgracefully 
gambled and corrupted, — for the purpose, as it would seem, 
of keeping the prior discoveries of the Cabots in the back- 
ground, and advancing a fabricated claim for thePortuffuese.f 
It is unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poisoning 
the sources of historic truth has succeeded, and that many 
authors, not aware of its apocryphal character, which hai 
been acutely exposed by the biographer of Cabot, have 
given a pernicious currency to the rable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voyage of 
1498, we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was induced to 
enter the service of Spain ; but, though highly esteemed for 
his eminent abilities, appointed one of the Council of the 
Indies by Ferdinand, and nominated to the command of an 
expedition to the north in search of a north-west passage, 
^e appears to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last compelled to ' 
abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. He then returned 
to England ; and, indefatigable in the prosecution of that 
great object which formed the prominent pursuit of his life, 
induced Henry VIIL to fit out a small squadron for the dis- 
covery of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunately, 
however, for the success of the voyage. Sir Thomas Pert, 
al this time vice>admiral of England, was intrusted with the 

* Damiano Goes, Chronica del Rey Dom. Manuel, port i. o. 6^ p* 8^ i 
t llMMlr«r flelMsdaBCaboc, p. S51, sat 
C2 
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«uprem« comnumd, vhoM want of ccfurfig» and iMolution 
WM the cause of it« ultimate &ilure. XEe object of Cabo^ 
wae to proceed by Iceland towards the American coasts 
wbidi he had Mnody ezplosed as far as 56^, according to 
Ramnsio, or, if we follow Gomara, 68^ north* This would 
iead him* to use the expression of Thorne,* by the back of 
KewfiMifldland, and from this point, pursuing his voyage far? 
Aer to the northward, he expected to find a pafs^ge tp thf 
Idngdom of Cathay, The ships accordingly set sail, and 
en the 11th of June they had reached the eT^^* of norther* 
latitude. They here £Mmd the sea open> and Cabo^ ^ntery 
ftained a confident hope of sailing through n bay or ^* fret,'.' 
which they had then entered, to the shores of the Faster* 
Cathay, when a mutiny of the mariners, and the Adnt^ 
heartedness of Sur Thomas Pert, compelled him, much 
•gainst his incUnation, to desist from the further promeontio* 
of the voyage, and return home.t From the 1*^ latitude 

• LtttM- or Robert Thome.— HaUiiyt, editioa of IMO. p. 960—'* Aa^ 
If tbey will Uike their oourae, after tbey be p^nt the Pole, towsr^ tte 
occidentt they shall goe in the back side of the Newfoundland, wbfcp 
of lat9 was discovert by your grace's sutiijects, until they come to the 
tsok side and eooth seas of the Indies Occidental : and so, eontinuing 
fbeir Tograge, they may return thorow the Straight of Magellan to i^ 
eoantry, and to tbey compass also the world by that way ; and if they 
foe thb third way, and after they be past the Pole, goe right toward 
the Pole AntsrUcke, and then decline towards the lands and Islands 
•itualed betweaa the tropleks and under the iqq^ooetial, without dopi^ 
tbey shall And there the richest lands and islands of the world, of gold, 
pcectous stones, balmis, spices, and other thlnges that we here esteeQi 
most, which come out of strange countries, and may return «he same 
way.** itoe also Gomsra,ss quoted in the Memoir of BetasstisQi^SbQi, 
]^21. 

t It is evidently to this thi^ Toyaae thftt the passage i^ Rsmosio, tsI. 
m. p. 4, of the ** Discorso sopra il teno ▼olome,^ applies. Merooir of 
Cabot, p. 117. It is valuable, as this author, though hs appeani by mis- 
take to have put the name of Henry ^. ibr .that of Hennr VUT., onotes 
in it a letter which many years before he had received (roro Seustiah 
Oibot himiMlf. Be (Ramusio) in speaking of the discoveries subsequently 
made by Veraisano, and of the country of New-France, reoMiks, thst of 
tibis land it is not certsin as yet whether it is jqin^d to the continent of 
Florioa and New*Spsin, or whether it is separated into isUnds, and may 
thus admit of a passage to the kingdom of Cathay. ^'Come,** beprs* 
«eeds,**come mild sorittogia roelti anni sono, dal Signer fiebastiaa 
^Bsbotto nostro Vinltiano hiiomo di graode esperienia ,et raro ndl' axtt 
del navigare, e nella sclensa di cosroografla : il quale avea navicato dis* 
opra di questa terra della Nuova-Francia a spese del Re Henrico VII. 
OngbUteira e BM didva, eome essendo egli aodsto lungamentealla wits 
ds poDsats c quarts di Msestm dkuo quests Is»lspgits ImwiKia dslta tana 
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jmehed bj thifi entarprising seamitii, m weU u from the ex- 
pressioiui employed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in ipeaking 
of the vayaffe, it appears certain that Cabot had entered the 
great bay afterward explored by Hudson, and since known 
by his name.* It is an extraordinary fact, therefore, but it 
rests upon evidence which it would be difficult to contro- 
vert, that ninety years before the first voyage of Hudson 
he had been anticipated in his principal discovery by an 
ear]^ n&vigator, to whose merits the world have done little 
jostice. 

While the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the English 
liad early entered upon the career of discoveiy, the French, 
a people undoubtedly of the highest genius and enterprise, 
evinced an unaccountable inactivity upon this ffreat subject, 
and appeared to view with indifference the brilliant suc- 
cesses of other nations. At length Francis I., a monarch 
who was deeply smit with the love of glory, caught the en- 
thusiasm for maritime discoveiy, and, eager to cope upon 
equal terms with his great rival Charles Y., fitted out a 
squadron of four ships, the command of which he intrusted 
to Giovanni Yerazzano, a Florentiue navigator of great skiU 
and celebrity. The destination of the armament, however, 
spears to nave embrace^ the purposes of plunder as well 
as of discoveiy ; and in a cruise three of his vessels were 
so much damaged in a storm, that they were compelled, for 
the purpose ofrefitting, to run into a port in Brittany, from 
which, impatient of the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel 
named the Pauphin, set sail with a determination to prose- 
cute discoveries. He firsit aiteered his course for Madeira* 

fknL A grtiU Miitania artte c me^ua antto i1 nostropolo • xl. dl Golgno elrs- 
Yando«i il mart! apffio tsKhiA jthp^diujoDioaleonOt penasvalennameiita 
per ^ueiiA ^[a di iwier passarc alia voha. del Cauio Orientale, • IVrebbe 
Tttta^ v Ik mAJi^nUi del padrone « de marineri sollevati non rtiavessero 
1^(0 tomijv a ^Jjetm." This di«f^oiif»f is dated 90ch Jane, 16M. 

• Bakluyt, foL ill, p, 16. Ii miuL be recoUeeied that SirHamphnj 
Gilbeit had ibc tdvancai^e nf hnvin^ examined the charts of Sehastlaa 
Cftbat, whEcht tie tel|ji ust ^^re ilitn lo be seen intheqneeh'e privy 
I^Kun' fti WEiLL4.'iia1L lE hai also bt^^n Ji^sately remarked by a late vrritir 
{MeTr^ '<- : "^ r : ,Mi ^ p. 39), ihat OrL^^LiuH, who died nine years before Hnd- 
mn i: I -j avn\ Tiny^gtf ttk ihK map of America, published ui 

W» gnui geoffaphicsl in>rk, lb6 " Tlteatrran OrbisTerrarum,* has liul 
doiwn the form of Hadeon'e Bay with singular preciaion. Now we know 
.^ the list of aotborities cited by Ortelius, that he was in pooeesalon of 
a map of the world by Sebastian Cabot. Tlie souroe, thenfore, fhtn 
wWdily.#iif«^ his inlbcmatioii Is etidsnt. 
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and thence sailed in a westerly direction for twenty-fivtt 
jdays, maldng in that time 500 leagues. A storm now 
attacked him, in which his little vessel had nearly perished, 
but he at last weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards 
for 400 leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to his 
own account, had never before been visited.* It is probable 
that this shore belonged either to North or South Carolina ;t 
and the appearance of many large fires on the beach con- 
winced him that the country was inhabited. Verazzand, 
however, in vain sought for a port ; and after exploring the 
coast both to the south and north without success, he was 
compelled to anchor in the open sea, after which he sent his 
boat on shore to open an intercourse with the natives. This 
he ejected not without some difficulty ; for as soon as the 
French landed the savages fled in great trepidation ; yet 
they BOp][i after stole back, exhibiting signs of much wonder 
^d curiosity. At last being convinced that they had 
nothing to fear, they completely recovered their confidence, 
and not only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefully and mi- 
nutely scrutinized ever^ thing belonging to the vessels and 
the crew. They admired the white skin of the strangers, 
handled their dre^ss, and exhibited the utmost astonishment 
imd delight. They themselves were a handsome race of 
people^ their ^yes dark anid large, their expression bold, open, 
foid (cheerful ; their chests were broad, and they combined 
pniddle stature and symmetry of limbs with great nimbleness 
pnd swiftness of foot. Their colour was tawny, not unlike 
the Saracens, and they wore their hair, which was black 
imd thick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and some- 
limes ornamented with a garland of birds' feathers. Their 
bodies wejce pot disfigured or tattooed in any way, and they 
walked about perfectly naked, except that they wore short 
aprons of furs fastened round their middle by a girdle of 
woven grass. Jn the immediate vidnity of the coast toe 
country was sandy, rising into gentle undulations ; as they 
-proceeded it became more elevated, and was covered by 
^ottjie igroods^ <;on;sj|8ting, not of the usual forest-trees, but 



ijXol. ^. p.:4S0. *' Bovi scopsiinnio ana terra itiiova, 

^ „ i ne dB. inoderhi vjsta." 

t *< 8U quMta terra in gradi 8^^.*^— Banrasio, vol. m. p. 490^ 
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pf the palm, laurd, cjpreas, and othera then unknows^ u| 
Eoiopey which erew to a g:reat height, and diffused ^ de- 
ticious perfqme uat was discerned ur out at sea. '* Th« 
land also,** says Yerazzano in his letter to Francis I., ** 14 
IfiiU of many animals, as stags, deer, and hares, which wer9 
veen sporting in the forests, and frequenting the banks of 
pleasant lakes and rivers; nor were there wanting ffrea| 
plenty and variety of birds of game, fitted to afford dehght* 
ful recreatioi^ for the sportsman. The sky was clear, the 
air wholesome and temperate, the prevalent wind blowing 
from the west, and the sea calm and placid. In short, « 
country more full ot amenity could not well be in^agined.*'^ 
An excdtent author and navigator thin^ it probable thai 
the spot where Yerazzano first landed was on the coast 01 
Georgia, near the present town of Savannah, f 

From this he proceeded along the shore, which turned to 
the eastward and appeared thickly inhabited, but so low and 
ppen that landing in such a surf was impossible. In tfaif 
perplexity a young sailor undertook to swim to land and acr 
cost the natives; but when he saw the crowds which 
thronged the beach he repe^nted of his purpose, and although 
within a few yards of the landing-place, his courage fail^ 
and he attempted to turn back At this moment th^ water 
only reached his waist ; but, overcome with terror and e:^- 
haustion, he had scarcely strength to cast his presents and 
trinkets upon the beach, when a high wave cast him stupi- 
fied and senseless upon the shore. The savages ran inune- 
^iately to his assistance, and carried him to a little distance 
firom the sea, where it was some time befi>re he recovered 
iiis recollection ; and ^eat was his terror when he found 
himself entirely in theur nower. Stretching his hands to- 
wards the ship, he uttered a piercuig shrieK, to which hif 
friends of the New World replied by raising a loud yell, in- 
tended, as he afterward found, to encourage him. But, if 
this was si^fficiently alarming, their further proceedings 
proved still more formidable. They carried him to the foot 
pf a hin, turned Ms face towards the sun, kindled a laigf 
fire, and stripped him naked. No doubt was now left in th9 
^Dind or the unhappy man that they were about to oiffei hini 

* Rsmuio, vol. Ul. p. iM. 

t Forater'ii Diacoveries io Um Noprtb, p. 4SS 
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it a saciifiee to toe sun ; and his companions on board, who 
watched the progress of the adventure, unable, from the vio* 
lence of the sea, to lend him assistance, were of the same 
opinion. They thought, to use Verazzano*s own words, 
that the natives were going to roast and eat him.* But 
their fears were soon turned into gratitude and astonish* 
ment ; for they only dried his clothes, warmed him, and 
showed him every mark of kindness, caressing and patting 
his white skin ; and on observing that he still trembled and 
looked suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted hini 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and pointing to the 
vessel, removed to a little distance to show that he was at 
tiberty to return to his friends. This he did by swimming 
to the ship's b(7^ which had been put out to receive him. 
followed by the kind gestures of the savages, who gazed 
after Idm till they saw him safe among his friends. The 
spot where Yerazzano found this amiable people is conjee^ 
tured by Forster to have been somewhere between Neww 
Jersey and Staten Island. 

From this the Florentine sailed onward, observing the coast 
trending to the northward, and after a run of fifty leaguea 
came to anchor off a delightful coimtry covered with the finest 
forests. The trees, although equally luxuriant, did not emit 
the same perfume as those before seen ; but the region wad 
rich, covered with grass, and thickly peopled, although thd 
natives appeared moriB timid than the last, and avoided all 
intercourse. The sailors, however, discovered and seized a 
family who had concealed themselves in the underwood, 
ponsisting of an old woman, a jowae girl of a tall and hand- 
some figure, and six children. The two younger of thd 
little <mes were squatted on the shoulders of the old woman, 
and another child hung behind her back, while the girl was 
stmilaxfy loaded. On being approached both the females 
shrined loudly ; but, having succeeded in pacifying them, 
the sailors understood by thieir sigps that all the men had 
escaped to tha woods on the appearance of the ships. Much 
persuasion was new used to induce them to go on board ; 
but although the elderly lady showed symptoms of acquief- 
eence, and eagerly ate the food which was offered her, no 
illtreaties could soften the obstinacy and rage of the 

^ti(»l.Ui.p.4St. 
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younger* She uttered piercing cries, cast the meat indigo 
nattily on (he ground, and rendered the task of^ dragging 
her through the thick woods so tedious and distressing, that 
thej were obliged to desist and leave her,^only carrying with 
them a little boy, who could make no resistance.'^ The 
people of this country possessed fairer complexions thaii 
those whom they had just left, and were clad with larger 
leaves sewed together with threads of wild hemp. 'Their 
common food was ^ulse, but they subsisted also by fishing, and 
were very expert m catehkig birds with giiis. Their bows 
were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes headed with 
fish-bonOf and their boats constructed of one large tree hd- 
lowed by fire, for they appeared to have no instruments of 
iron or other metal. Wild vines crept up the trunks of tha 
treesj hanging in rich festoons from the branches, and the 
banks and meadows were covered with roses, lilies, violets, 
and many sorts of herbs different from those of £urope, 
yielding a fresh and delightful fragi^nce, 

Verazzano now proceeded one hundred leagues farthe)r to ^ 
ftheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gently rising hiUa^ 
and discovered a large river, which from its depth seem^navi^ 
gable to a considerable distance. Fearful, however, of any 
accident, they ascended it in boats ; and the voyage con- 
ducted theni throuffh a country so full of sweetness and 
attraction that they lefl it with much reeret.f Prosecuting 
their discoveries fifty leagues eastward, they reached another 
island of a triangular shape, covered with rich wood, and 
rising into gentle hills, which reminded them of ^Rhodes 
both in its form and general aspect. A contrary wind, how* 
ever, rendered it impossible to lanc^ and pursuing their 
course about fifteeq leaguea farther along the coast, they 
^und a port where there was- an excellent anchorage. Here 
they were soon visited by the natives, who came in a squad* 
ion of twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the diff- 
lance of fifiy paces. Observing, however, the friendly ge*- 
tores of the strangers, they ventured nearer, and when the 
French threw them bells, mirrors, and other trinkets, they 
raised fi loud and simultaneous shout ex|»'essive of joy and 
jMcority, no longer hesitatinfif to row their boats to the sh^'« 
#ide and come aboard. They are described by Veraziam^ 

*BanrasiOyVQl.UL9.4U ,. . 1 Mi, 
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in his accotuit of tbe voyage sent toFrancife t., u tliefinefet 
and handsomest race, and the most civilized in their man- 
ners, of any he had yet met in Americiu Their colotor Wa* 
i^rer than ^hat of the more southern people, and in the 
symmetry of their forms, tod the simplicity and graceful- 
ness of their attitudes, they almost vied with the antiqne. 
They soon hecame exceedingly friendly and intimate, and 
conducted the French into the mterior of the country, which 
they found variegated with wood, and more delightfbl thau' 
can he easily described. Adapted for every Sort of cultiva- 
tion, whether of com, vines, or olives, it was interspersed 
with plains of twenty-five or thhty leagues in len^h, open 
and unencumbered with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be sovim was certain to produce a 
rich and abundant return. They afterward entered the 
tfoods, which were of great size, and so thick that a large 
iirmy itdght have been concealed in them. The trees con- 
sisted of oaks and cypresses, besides other specicistinknovni 
to Europe. They found also apples, parsley, plums, and 
filberts, and many other kinds of fruit different from those 
of Italy. They saw likewise many animals, such as harts, 
roes, wolves, and stags, which the natives caught with 
snakes, and destroyed with bows and arrows, their principal 
Weapons of offence. The arrows were made with great 
neatness, and at the point instead of iron they inserted mnts, 
jaspers, hard marble, and other kinds of cut stones. These 
they also made use of in felling trees, and in excavating 
their boats, which With great skill were made of a single 
trunk, yet large endugh to hold ten or twelve men commo- 
diocTsIy. Their oars were sliort and broad at the extremity, 
which they plied in the sea without any accident happening, 
trusting solely to their strength of arm and skilful manage^ 
ment, and seeming able to go at almost any rate they 
pleased. Their houses were constructed in a circular shape, 
ten or twelve paces in circuit, built of boards, and separated 
from each other without any attention paid to architectural 
arrangement, covered with tiles made of clay, of excellent 
workmanship, and effectually protected fVom the Wind and 
*ndn.* On one subject alone they showed suspicion, bein^ 
teremely jealous of the least ittteitomne Detwe^ M 

* Ramusto, voL iU. p.'4ll. 
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TfenOi ftnd disif wdmen. TkMe tktjf wauM M HtfMw 
Muunoa Allow te eater the ehip ; end on one oocmIoii, wbiU 
the kin^ came on board, and spent some hedrs hi e«rlbnslj 
ezaniinnig ereij part d the veesel, his ro^al cionsort waM 
left wHh her iamale attendants in a boat at sens distance^ 
strictly watched and guarded.* 

The Frendi now bade adiea to this kind ptfDfktfti^ sftSpot* 
sned their ^sc^veries for one handled and fifty leaglies, «d* 
ploiiaf a coast idiich extended ftrst tinraide thei east and 
afterward to the north. The c^oimtry still pi^esaited u^ 
agreeable 4«d inviting aspect, althou^ (he climate biocame 
colder, and the regions along which they passed moi% hiUy« 
A p ro g re ss of otMr fifty leagues brooghl them to a mor# 
moontatnoos district than any yet seetfi tKfmed with darlp 
snd dense forests, and po os eee cd by a people whose haUte 
ftndtemperseened to partake of the seTcref natni^ of theif 
eonntry. On attempting to open an infuoonrse, Verazzanp 
lonnd them as fierce and sullen as thoM with whony he bad 
lately deidt were agreeahle and generous. Twenty-five of 
tiie crew who luided weie received with a shower of 
arrows ; and although (he exhibition of articiee of kaiter 
ovefcaoe their scruples, and tempted them Uftgm to an 
interchaa^ of commodities, the manner in which tbis was 
effiscted evinced a strikinr imxtnre of avidity and suspicion. 
They came down to the beadi, dioosbff the spot «rheM the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that the 
Fren^ boat ^louM remain on ihe othet i^ ; a ivipe was 
then passed firmi it to the riiose, and the difoent articles 
were swung along it. Strings of beads, toys, or anrrors 
they utterly despised ; but eaeerly received knive% ^bhing- 
hooks, swords, saws, or any t&ng in the shape oif cattin|^- 
metal to be used in war or In the chase, tboUj^ svch wh» 
their eavmge temper, that during the process of ezchaago 
they expDMeed their aversion to the strangers l^ uncouvi 
mtmes of contempt and derision. It seems {Hrobable that 
the country now for the first tmie visiftsd by Europeads 
was the ptesent state of Maine ; as we ate told by Vf- 
razzano, that a fiuther run of fifty leagues along iha 



* His eoOBtfy, seondiBf to VsMistno, was sitnatsd in 418^ oT Isti- 
«ide (Bamwio, rci. UL pTttiX .^1*^^^ tonpcit ^'voqM polBt it 4HII as 
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eo^ taeosht Inm to a chMtor of thn^ klaiid* Mp 

nflBcro w clianulsy— « deacription wUcb points out, in pfeciM 

terms, the Bhj of Penobscot.* % 

From this point he pursued his indefiitigable oonne fiir on* 
hundred and fifty leagues &rther, till he reached the land 
already discovered, as he says, by the Britons in tho lati- 
tude of 50^, which is OTidently Newfoundland. Hero his 
prorisions began to fiiil, and thinking it prudent to sail 
wr France, m readied home in safety in the mmith of 
July, 1524. 

Verazsano had thus completed the surrey of a line of 
coast extending for seren hundred leagues, and embncing 
the whole of the United States, along with a large portion, 
of British America. It was undoubtedly an enterprise of 
great magnitude and splendour, and deserres to be carefiiUy 
recorded, not only as comprehending one of the widest 
ranges of early discovery, but as making us for the first tkne 
acquainted wilh that noUe country whMe history is so im- 
portant, and whose destinies, even after a progress un- 
rivalled in r^>idity, appear at this moment onl^ in their in- 
fancy. The Florentine gave to the whole region which he^ 
had discovered the name of New-France ; he then laid be- 
fore the king a plan for completing his survey of the coast, 
-penetnAing mto the interior, and establishing a colony ; and 
he appears to have met with encouragement Brom Francis L, 
who embraced his proposals for colonization. From this 
moment, however, his history is involved in obscufity. 
Hakluyt afibms that he performed three voyages to Noftk 
America, and ^ve a map of the coast to Henry YIII. The 
biograpbsr of Cabot asserts, that he was the ** PiedmontesD 
j^ot" who was slain on the coast of America in 1527it noi 
aware that Yeraxzano was a Florentine and alive in 1637 
and Ramusio could not ascertain the particulars of lis last 
expedition, or even discover in what year it took place. All 
that is certainly known is, that it proved fatal to this ^reat 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the American 
coast, he and his p«rty were surrounded and cut to pieces 

♦ Mamty'S North America, vol. I. p. 79. The vertdty of the Tloren- 
tine navifetor, in bis deeeripdon of the feroeioas habits of the native^ 
is strikingly c o rro b orat e d by the detenniBed and ranooioas hseliliif 
evbieed afterward by the Indiaas of this district in opposiag eve^ 
attempt at settlement. 

t Memoir of Cabot, p. 97& 
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hf tlM flETages ; ifter which thej }mAmiam\j devomedlhiem 
m the mghi of their eompuuoxis.* 

The death of Yerazzano appean to hare thrown a damp 
ever the fofUier pvoeecutioii of diieotenr by the court of 
France ; hat at len^h, after an interval of ten years, Jaoqnea 
Cartier, an enterpnsinfr and able mariner of St Male, was 
dioaen by the Steiir^ Melleraye, vice-admiral of France, 
to cendnet a voyaie to Newlbundbnd, which, nnoe iti <Us» 
eorery by Cabot, had been seldom visited, and was imper> 
lectly known. Cartier departed from St. Malo on the 20th 
of April, 1684, with two ships, each of 60 tons buurdoi, nod 
having. on board a well-appointed crew of sixty-one nien.t 
The voyage appears to have been limited to a survey of ike 
nerthem coast of Newfoundland, of which he gives a 
Bunate description^ dweUinff particularly on the zoological 
features of the country. He found the land in most parts 
extremely wild and barren, *' insomuch that he did not 
•ee a cai^oad of good earth ; and the inhabitants were of 
stout make, but wild and unruly." They wore their hair 
tied on the top like a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden 
bodkin, and ornamented with birds' feathers. Like their 
eompamoDS whom Cabot had described, they were clothed 

* Snek is tbsscooanl of BsmMio in his Diseourse upon New-Fnacs, 
voL UL p. 417. But Cardenas , in a work entitied " Ens^ Cronologieo 
para la Historia de la Floridas" (p. 8), has committed an error rtmilar to 
tbat of ttie writer of Cabofs lift. He believes tbat VeraxaaQO was ttie 
same as Jaaa tbe Florentine, a pirate in theterviee of Fraoce, wbo was 
tdmi by the Spaniards in 1534, and hanged. The eridenoe which over- 
tarns Che theories of both these authors is to be foond in a letter of 
Aanibal Caro, quoted by Tirabosehi, Storia delU Leueratura Ital., vol., viL 
pait I. p. 961, SUBS, fhxn which it appears that Verattaao was alive ia 
1537. Letters Familiari del C6mm. Annibal Caro, toL i. p. 11. In his 
great woit, Tiraboschi has collected all that is known regarding the life 
of this eminent discoverer; bnt this all is little or nothing. He was 
hora absot the year 1485 ; hislktber was Pierandrea Vertaiaao, a nobis 
Florentins, his mother Fiametta Capelli. Of his youth, and for what 
fcasons he entered into the service of Francis I., nothing is known. The 
osty pabUsbed work of Verazzano is the narrative in Ramusio, addressed 
as FniDSis I., written with much simfdicity and elegance. But in the 
Binaii Library at Florence Is preserved a manuscript, in which he is said 



to dve, with great minuteness, a description of all the countries which 
he had visited during his voyage, and ttma which, says Tiraboschi, we 
derive tlie iatelligence that he had fbrraed the design of attempting a 
passage dirongh these seas to the East Indies. It is much to be desired 
mat some Italian scholar would flivour the woild with thr pabli^atisa 
of this MS. of Veraiaano. 
tBtanato,vol.m.p.4t6w 
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in teafto* MbM^ and omsnieiited their bodiei bj puintiw^ 
tliem with roan-ooloun. They pedd ieJ about in hoiu mate 
of Hke balk of btreh-treeC) in which they caocvitd on a can* 
itaMt tmde of fishings and caught mat nimibcni of seal** 
After hbTing alMOBt ctrammairifaled Newfoandland, Cartier 
stood in towards the continent, and anchored in a bay which, 
Irom the extreme beat, was denominated Ba^e da Chalear* 
» The desei^tion of the inhabiiants <tf this ipot is striking 
and intMcsting. ** Taking our way," says he, <* aloB^f tlM 
coast, We came in sight of the savages, who stood on &« 
beedem of A lake hi the low grounds, when they had lighted 
their &ws» which raised a gnat smoke* We went towards 
them, and found that an arm of the sea ran into the lake, 
Into whidi We pushed with our boats. Upon this the 
savages approadied in one of their little barks, brin(|insr 
along with thorn pieces of roasted seals, which they pfeoed 
•pen wooden boards, and afterward reikiied, making signs 
that this was intended as a present for us. We inuiiediately 
nut two men ashore, with hatchets, knives, garlands for th» 
head, and snch»iike wares. On seding these articles thej 
appeared much deUgfated, and crowdM to the bank wkers 
we were, paddling their baiks, ai^d bringing ridns and 
other articles, which they meant to exchange for our mer- 
chandise. Their number, including men, women, and 
diikfaren, was upwards of three hundred. Some of the 
women, who would not venture nearer, stood up to the 
knees in water, singing and dancing. Others, who had 
passed over, came to us with sreat fomiliaiity, rubbingr 
our arms with their hands, which they afterward lifted up 
to heaven, singing all the while and making signs of joy ; 
such at last was their friendliness and security, that they 
bartered away every thing they had, and stood beside ua 
ifttite naked ; for they scrupled not to give us all that was 
Oil them, and indeed their whole wardrm>e was not much to 
speak of- It was evident that this people might be without 
difficulty converted to our faith. They migrate from plitto 
to place, and subnet themselves by fishing. Their countfj 
Is warmer than Snain, and as beautiflil as can be imagined, — 
level, and covered even in the smallest spots with trees, and 
this ahhongh the soil is sandy. It is foU also of wild com, 
which hath an ear similar to rye. We saw many beautiiUl 
meadows fojll of rich 4prass« and lakes where there were 
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plenty of ralmon. The mvmgmt called a halehet coohi, 
and a knife bacon."* All tbe naTiffaton who had hitherto 
Tinted Newfoondland, on reaching its northeramoet point, 
appear to have sailed acroM the Straits of Belleisle to Cape 
Charles, upon the coast of Labrador ; but the course of 
Caitier led him throngh the straits into the great Galf of £^ 
Lawrence, now for the first time risited by any Eoropean. 
Hu predecessor, Yerazzano, after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, had probably saOed along the coast of Nora 
Scotia imtil he reached Cape Breton. Cartier, on Uie con- 
trary, saw before him a wide and extensiTo field of discoTery 
to ue west, which he pursued for some time, directing lus 
•omse along the coast of the Bay of St. Lawrence ; but, as 
the season was far advanced, and the weather became pr^' 
carious, he determined to resenre a more complete exami- 
Bation of this unknown country for a second voyage, and 
letnmed safely to France, coming to anchor in the p<nrt of 
St. Malo upon the 6th of September, l£>S4.t 

Having been rec^ved with fiivonr and distkiotion, Car« 
tier, after a short interval, embarked upon a second voy- 
ap. His squadron consisted of three ships,— the Oreat 
.%miina, of which Caitier himself was master, being a 
vessel of about 120 tons ; the Little Hermma of 60 tons, 
and the Hermirillon of 40 tons burden. The crews sol-. 
emnly prepared themselves for their voyage by confession 
md &e reception of the sacrament ; after which they en- 
teeed in a body into the choir of the cathedral, and stood 
iefote the bishop, who was clothed in his canonicals, and 
iBwaHbf gave them his benediction. Havng fulfilled these 
Iftes, the fleet weighed uichor on the iMx of May, 1695, 
and the admiral stewed direct for Newfoundland* His^ 
ih^ however, were soon after separated in a storm, and- 
did not again join company till the 26th of June ; after 
which thi^ proceeded to explore the hxge gulf wbich he, 
had afeea^ entered. ** It was," to use the words of the 
navigator himself "a very fair ^ft foil of islands, pass- 
ages, and eitrances to what vrands soever you pleased to 
MEody having a great island like a cape of land stretching 
-'-'^-irhat fonfaer forth than the others." This island is evi^ 



dandy <b«t naiM by the English Aoticdsti* being mmely a^ 

f IMi.p.410. 
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^Mnptioft of Natibcolpc, ilie tpiMUatioQ dLUbmik^ fiviili 
Itbjtheniiftivas. To the chaattBi betwvtn H and Um op^o- 
mU eoM t •£ LiNbrad«r CartiMr gair« tlw ntmt of St. Law- 
irence^ whkh haa sifeKC been exteodM to the vi^wla guUl 

On nad^inc tlie eatrtMrn point of the iaiand of Antiooati, 
0»t FttMdi^ tHio bad wkong with them two of ihe aativeaof 
the oopntij^ whom tfae^ had indueed in thor foimer vogpaf* 
to aooompany Uunn to France, leqneated their adnae aa to 
their fiortfaer progieaa. The aaYagea atatnd, that the gulf in 
whieh ti>0f Qow faiy gnimtHy eentiMited ito dimeninona till 
|t tanmnated in the moqth of a n)i||hty lirer flatted Hocha-* 
laga, ^wmg freai e faat diatance m the interior ef a fieai 
lymthMnt. That two daya* aail above Antieoati woiM 
bring them to tSia Idngdoin of Sagaeaaj, beyond whieh» 
along the Ihank of tiie sapw fiver, waa a popiikma temtory, 
altoated at i ta higheat known point, whoa the atream waa 
only nasriptUe )^ acMll boata. Having rei^eived thia infar« 
matioD^ Caitier aailad onwaida, explocnie bath aidea of the 
river, and opening a tsonononication wtm the inhabitanta 
by aaana or the viativea whom he canied akong with him. 
4ne good aSecta of tlua airang^nent were aoon aeen ; for 
at fint they tied in great alarm upon the appnach of any 
of tbe abma* orews ; but on hearmg the ioterpfeten ery 
oat lliBt tney were Taignoagny and Domagaia^— HUimav 
wbieh eeamed to inapfare imnie&i^ ideaa of irnndhneaa and 
oonddeBaa,-4hey auddenly turned baek ; iiAer vrtaek thejr 
began to dance and rejoiea, running away with great apeed, 
and ioon Tatammg with aela, fiabea, grain, and nmalD* 
meloilfl, wbkti they east into the boats, with ^tniea em 
preasive of mucih Idndneaa and eourtesy.* Tina aoon led 
to a moia intimate and intereatlng intemouraa ; and an Iha 
IbUowing day the lord of the coontry, who was viamed 
Bonnaoonna, made a ^mnal viait to the admimlNi ship, ao- 
oompanied by tweWe boats, in whiah were a great multilada 
of his aubjeiits. On apprbacl^ff the vesael he ordeaad Ian 
of thfese bdata to sh^ their paddtes and remain stationaiy^ 
while hehimael!^ with the other two boata, and aUendadby 
a Buite of aixteen df his sobjeots, advaneed ov«r*ag8inat 
the smalleit ^ the Fvanch i&pa, and atuiltog up, tfmth 
fMDaad m lang oration, throwing Ua body into a*ntfie^^ 

• BtBUiiio,voL4tt.t^'Ml. 
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fltanig^ tnd onooa^ pofltarei, which vmre BAennaA 4b- 
eavcred to be fignt indicattti; gfai4iieM tnd Memitf, Boa* 
MmMiiia BOW came aboavd the admifal'e ihip^ vad an c»- 
thusiactic interview took place between boa and the two 
avmgef who had been in FnoMe.* They reeounted with 
Biiieh gestidilatieBthe extraoidinaiy thin||a whieh thef had 
seen in that cein^, dweliiM on the kind entertahwieat 
they had expeiienoed, and after many expreanve looka e£ 
wooder and ^iititade, the kin^ entreated the admiral to 
atretch out hia arm, wfatoh he kisaed with derotien, lajrnf 
k faodfy upon hu neek, and ahowinf » kj feataia* whkh 
conld net be mietahen, that he wished to make mnch of 
him. Gartieiv anxiona to evince an equal confidence, en* 
tend Dennaeonna's boat, canymg with him a coHataon of 
bread and wine, with which ihe monarch wn* much bleared, 
and the French, returning to their ahipa, aioended tne river 
ten leagoea, till thef arrived at t village whore Uiia friendly 
potentate naoaUy readed, and which waa named Stadacona. 
** It vae," aecoiding to the original aoeoant of CMtier, ** ar 
goodly a plot of ground as possibly mi^ht be seen* veiy 
initftd, uid covered with noble trees amiikr to those m 
France, such as oaks, elma, ashes, wahiut-trees, maple- 
trees, citrons, vines, and white thorns which broi^t mrdi 
firait like daauons ; and beneath these woods grew as good 
hemp as any in France, without its bnng eitM pla n t ed or 
cakivated by man*s labeur."f 

From this time the tnterooorse between the French «nd 
Beimaeonna oontinoed with every ezpieseion ef fnendli- 
but onheanngthat the 'admiral had detemnned to 



go to Hochelaga, a sudden jealonry appeared to 
bst he and his people should be deprived of the advantages 
of an unin*eini|>ted communication with the white rtranceia* 
and every possible device was put in ezeculien to deter 
them from ^ir purpose. One of these stratagems was so 
ladierous diat we may be permtlted to give Cartier's ao* 
eonnt of it in an ahndgmsnt of the quaint translation of 
Baktayt: «<The next ^, being <he 16th of Septemhei^ 
Umso men stall endcKvoured to seek nil means possible to 
binder «s from gofaig to Hedu^aga, and for this^n^pM^ 

«1taanQ8io,v«itm.p.44S. 8M0naal^tatkNiedilatqmi<^Mh» 
tBiUayt,voLIILp.il0. 
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d«viMd a pretty guile. Thej went and dr ew c d three m&n 
like deyils, being wrapped in dofft' tkina, white and Uadc^ 
with their fiiees beameared aa olaek as a eoal» and homa 
upon their heads more than a yard long." These figniw 
they canaed to be secretly pot into one of the boats, which 
the^ concealed within a winding of the wooded bs^, waiting 
patiently for the tide. When the proper moment had ar- 
med, a mohitade of the boats, crowded with natives and 
eondocted by Taignaogny, suddenly emerged Irom the 
creek ; on a signal given, the boat in which were the coon- 
terfeit derils came rushing out of its concealment, and the 
middlemost deril, standing up, made a long oration, addressed 
to the French ships, of which of course every syllable was 
unintelligible. ** Then,*' to resume the words of Hakluyt, 
**did King Donnaeonna with all his people pursue them, 
and lay hold on the boat and devils, who, so soon as the 
men vrere come to them, fell prostrate, as if they had been 
dead, upon which they were taken up and carried into tha - 
wood, being but a stonecast off, at which time every one of 
the savages withdrew himself into the wood, and whm 
there began to make a long discourse, so loud that it was 
easy for the French to hear them even in their ships. 
"When this oration or debate, which lasted for half an hour, 
was ended, Caitier and his crew emied Taignaegny and 
Bomagaia coming towards them, holding their hands joined 
together, carrying their hats under their upper gaiment»> 
lAiowing a gieat admiration, and looking up to heaven. 
Upon this the captain, hearing them, and seeing their ges- 
twes and ceremonies, asked them what the^ ailed, and 
what was happened or chanced anew 1 to which they an- 
swered that there were vei^ ill tidings befiilkn, saying in 
their broken French, * Nenm est il bon,' that is to say, it 
was not good. Our captain asked them again what it waa» 
and then th^ answend that their god Cudraigny had 
spoken in Hoehelaga, and that he had sent those threo 
devils to show vmto them that there was so much ice and 
anow in ^t country that whosoever went there shonid 
die; which words when the French heard they laughed 
wui mocked them, sirring that their god Cudraign^r was hot 
a fool and a upddie, for he knew not what he said or dad. 
Thsj bade them ileo eaiu their complimanta to hia nifs* 
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nogera, and infonn them that the God whom they lerred 
would defend them from all cold if they would only believ# 
in him."* 

HaTing thus fidled in the object intended to be jpu^d by 
tMs extraoidinafy maaquerade, the saTages offered n» 
further o^poMtion, and the French {Hroceeded in their pin- 
nace and two boats up the river St. Lawrence towards 
Hochelaga. They found the country on both aidea ex* 
tremeiy rich and beautifully varied, covered with fine wood* 
and abounding in vines, though the grapes, irom want of 
cultivation, were neither so large nor so sweet aa those of 
France. The prevalent trees were the same as in £urope» 
•^x-oaks, ehns, walnut, cedar, fir, ash, box, and vnllow ; uid 
the natives on each side of the river, who af^teared to ex« 
erase principally the trade of fishermen, entered into an 
intercourse with the strangers as readily and kindly as if 
thej had been their own countrymen. One of the loids 
of the country did not scruple after a short acquaintance 
to make a present to Cartier of two of his children ; one 
of whom, a little girl of seven m «ght years old, he carried 
away with him, while he returned the other, a boy, who 
was ctmsidered too young to travel They saw great 
variety of birds, ahnost all of which were the same as Uiose 
•f Europe. Cranes, swans, ^ese, ducks, pheasants, par- 
tridges, thrushes, blackbirds, turtles, finches, redbreasts, 
nightingales, and mrrows of divers kinds were observed* 
besides many other birds. 

By this time the river had become narrow, and in tome 
places dangerous in its navigation, owing to the rapids ; and 
the Fremm, who had stiU three days' sailing before them, 
left their pinnace and took to their boats, in which, after a 
prosperous passage, they reached the city of Hochelaffa. It 
consisted of about fifty houses, built in the midst of large 
and fiiir corn-fields near a great mountain, which the Frendi 
called Mont Royale, corrupted by time into Montreal, whidi 
name the place still retams ; while the original American 
derignation of Hochelaga has been long smce forgotten^ 
The city, according to Cartier*s description, was round, 
compassed about wiUi timber, and with three courses of ram- 
parts, one within anotber».fiMioed Bkft » ahnrp apin^ but laid 
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across above. The enclosare which snrromided the town 
was in height i^Mmt two roods, having bat one gate, which 
was shut with piles, stakes, uid bars. Over it, and also in 
vanons parts of the wall, were places to nm along, and lad- 
ders to get np, with magazines or heaps of stones fbr its de- 
fence. The honses were entirely of wood, with rooft of 
bark very artificially joined together. Each house had a 
court in the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms, while 
the fieamly lighted their fire in the centre of the couH, and 
during the day all lived in common ; at night the husbands^ 
wives, and cmldren retired to their several chambers. At 
^e top of the hoase were gamers where they kept their 
com, which was something like the millet of Braril, and 
called by them carracony. They had also stores of pease 
and beans, with musk-melons uid great cucumbers. Many 
large butts were observed in their houses, in which thej 
preserved their dried fish; but this, as well as all their other 
victuals, th^ dressed and ate without salt. They slept 
upon beds of bark spread on the ground, with eovenngs of 
skins similar to those of which their clothes were made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants of Hoche* 
laga was in a high degree friendly ; and indeed such was 
the extent of their credulity and admiration, that they con- 
sidered the strangers as possessed of miraculous power, and 
^eir conmiander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm paralytic about 
^ty years of age, to be touched, and, as they trusted, cured 
by the admiral, earnestly importuning him by expressive 
gestures to rub his arms and legs ; after which the savage 
monarch took the wreath or crown which he wore upon us 
head and gave it to Cartier. Sooh after this they brou^t 
with them all the diseased and aged folks whom ttiey Could 
collect, and besought him to heal them ; on which occasion 
his conduct appears to have been that of a man of sincere 
piety. He neither arrogated to himself miraculous powers, 
nor did he altogether refiise their eamest request ; but read, 
from the Ooepel of St. John, the passion of our Saviour, and 
praying that the Lord would be pleased to open the hearts 
of these forlom pagans, and teach them to know the troth, 
ha la&d his hands upon them, and making the sign of the 
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, left theisrae of their bttng healed or not in the hand 
•f their Creator.* 

On inqnirbg into their religioua tenets^ he found that 
they were buried in the deepest ignorance and enperstitionj 
unacquainted with the existence of the only true Qod^ and 
sabstituting in his place a capricious and horrid being of 
their own imaginations, named Cndraigny. They affiinned 
that he often spoke to them, and told them what kind of 
weather they were to have ; but, if angry, would pumsh 
them by throwing dust in their eyes. They had a strange 
and oonftised idea regarding the immortality of the soul, Im- 
Uevinff that after deaUi they went to the stars, and descended 
like these bright sparks by degrees to the horizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which were 
full of the most precious trees, and profiisdy sown with 
firuite and flowers. Cartier explained as well as he could 
the folly of such a creed, persuaded them that Cudraigny 
was no god but a devil, and at his departure promised to re« 
torn again, and iNring some good and holy men, who would 
instruct them in the knowl^e of the true and only Godi 
and baptize them in the name of his Son, with which thev 
declared theraselres well pleased.f ** There groweth here,^* 
says Cartier, ** a certain kind of herb, of which during the 
summer the^ collect a great quantity for winter consump* 
tion, esteemmg it much, and only permitting men k> use it 
in the following manner : It is first dried in the sun ; aftei 
which they wear it about their necks, wrapped in a little 
Am made in the shape of a ba^, along with a hoUow piece 
of stone or of wood formed like a pipe ; after this they 
bruise it into a powder, which is put into one of the ends of 
the said comet or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it at 
the other end, they suck so knag that they fill their bodief 
foil of smoke till it comes out c? their mouth and nostrilei 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney. They say that this 
keeps them warm and in health, uid never go without some 
of It about them." It is not impossible that the reader^ 
perplexed by this laboriously minute description, may have 
foiled to recognise in it the first acquaintance made by the 
French with thesalnbrious and for>fomed plant of tobacco.) 

Not long after this the ships' cmws were seized with a 
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lotthflome and dreadfui diseaie, caa^ as thaj wppu i wfc 
from the nativesi which carried o^ twenty-fire men, r^ 
ducine the sanrivon to a state of pitiable weakness and 
suffenng. The malady was then new to Europeans ; but 
the symptoms detailed by Cartier,'-^swollen leg8> extreme 
debility, potriflcd gums, and discoloration of tiM skin and 
blood,— ^leave no doubt that this "strange, unknown," and 
eruel pestilence was the scurry, nnce so ^tally familiar to 
the European mariner. Providentially, however^ they dia* 
covered from the savages a cure in the decoction of the 
leaves and bark of a species of tree called in their language 
hannida, and since well known as the North Americaa 
white pine. " This medicine," says Cartier, ** worked so 
well, that if all the j^ysicians of MontpeUier and Louvaia 
had been there, with all the drugs of Alexandria, they would 
not have done so much in one year as that tree did in six 
days."* 

The French began now to make preparations fat their do* 
perture ; but a dishonourable plot was first carried into ez^ 
cution, by which they succeeded in seizing Domiaconna, 
whose usefulness and liberality to them during thdur ren* 
dence in Canada merited a more senerous returU. Tho 
ttonaidi, however, with the exception of a sli|[ht 'persimal 
restraint to prevent escape, was treated with kindness, and 
soon became reconciled to his journey to Europe, although 
his sulijects, inconsolable for his loss, came nightly bowling 
Kke wolves about the ^ps, till assured he was in salety. 
Along with Donnaconna were secured Taignaogny and 
Domagaia, who hAd already been in France; and* iditer a 
proMierous voyage, the French ships arrived at St. Male im 
the 6th July, 1536.t It might have been eiqpected that, after 
a discovery of such magnitude and importance, immediate 
measures would have been adopted to ajppropriate and colo- 
nize this fertile, populous, and extensive country. This 
seemed the more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the inr 
tioduetion of the Indum king at court created an extraordi* 
naiy sensatimi ; yet notwithstanding the manifest advan- 
tages, both commercial and political, likely to resuU from a 
settlement in Canada, the weak and shallow prejudice which 
at this time prevailed in most of the nations <^ Europe, that 
no countries were valuable except such as produced gold and 
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iihrer, t&rew a damp over the project, and Ibr neaify loot 
years tbe French monarch womd Usten to no proporals ht 
the establishment of a colony. 

Private adventure at length came forward to accomplish 
that which had been neglected by royal munificence, and the 
Sienr de Roberval, a nobleman of Picardy, requeued per- 
mission of Francis I. to mirsue the discovery, and attempt 
to form a settlement in the countiy. This the king readily 
granted; and as Roberval was opulent, the preparations 
were made on a great scale* He was created by Francis, on 
the 15th January, 1540, Lord of Norimbega, Lieutenant- 
general and Viceroy in Canada, Hochelasa, Saguenay, 
Newfoundland, Belleisle, Oarpon, Labrador, me Great Bay, 
and Baccalaos,— empty and ridiculous titles, which, if mer- 
ited by any one, ought to have been conferral upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permitted to ac- 
cept a subordinate command ; and as Roberval, who wished 
to appear vrith q>lendour in his new dominions, was detained 
in fitting out two vessels which were his own property. Gar- 
tier was ordered to sail before him with tbe five ships already 
prepared. He accordmgly did so ; but Donnaconna, the 
Canadian king, had died in France, and the savages, justly 
incensed at the breach of faith by which they lost their sove- 
reign, received the French with an altered countenance, de- 
vismg eonspirades against them that soon led to acts of 
open hostility. The French now built for their defence, 
near the present site of Quebec, a fort, which they named 
Ghariesbourg, being the first European settlement formed in 
that part of America. After a long interval Roberval arrived 
at Newfoundland ; but a jealousy had broken out between 
him and Gartier, who took the first opportunity during the 
night to part firom his principal, and return with his squadron 
to France. This of course gave a death-blow to the whole 
nndertaking, for Roberval was nothing without Cartier; 
and, after some unsuccessftil attempts to discover a passage 
to the East Indies, he abandoned the enterprise, and returned 
to his native country. The passion for adventure, however, 
again seized him in 1549, and he and his brother, one of 
the bravest men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discov- 
ery; bat they shared the feteof Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereids, being never again heard o£ These disasteia affeet- 
£ 
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CORTES* 



nally checked the enthusiasm of France, whUe in Engkaid^ 
the coantry to whose enterprise we have seen Europe in* 
debted for her first acquaintance with the American conti- 
nent, the spirit of maritime discovery appeared for some 
years almost totally extinct. 

The plan of this historical disquisition now leads ue to 
the examination of some remarkable enterprises of the 
Spaniards for the extension of their immense dominions in 
the New World, along the more northern coasts of America. 
The bold and comprehensive mind of Coktes, the con« 
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(fxeim of Mexico, not content with the acquisition of that 
noble empire, formed the most extensive projects of dis* 
eoverj. Alarmed at the attempts of the English to dis- 
corer a northern passage to China and Cathay, he resolved 
to make a careful survey of the whole coast, extending ' 
firom the river Panuco in Mexico to Florida, and thence 
northwards to the Baccalaos, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there might not exist in that quarter a communi- 
cation with the South Sea. At the same time a squadron 
in the Pacific was to sail along the western coast of America, 
and by these simultaneous researches he trusted to find a 
strait affording a far shorter and easier route to India and 
the Moluccas, and connecting together the vast dominions 
of the Spanish crown.* Charles V., to whom these pro- 
posals were presented, although willing to encourage every 
scheme for the extension of his power, ungenerously threw 
upon their author the whole expense of the undertaking ; 
m consequence of which, the idea of the voyage for the 
discovery of a north-west passage was abandoned, and the 
magnificent designs for the conquest of many great and 
opulent kingdoms sank at last into the equipment of two 
brieantines on the coast of the South Sea, the command of 
^ich was intrusted to Diego de Hurtado. This expedition 
ended calamitously in a mutiny of one of the crews, who 
Inoaght back their ship to Xalisco : the fate of Hurtado 
was still more unfortunate, for, although he continue his 
voyage, neither he nor any of his crew were ever more 
heard o£ A second expedition, intrusted by Cortes to two 
Spanish captains, Grijalva and Mendoza, was scarcely more 
fortunate. The vessels were separated on the first niffht 
of their voyage, and never a^ain joined company. Grijsdva 
penetrated to an island which he denominated Santa Tome, 
supposed to have been situated near the northern point of 
Califomia, after which he returned to Tehuantepec ; while 
Mendoxa, by his haughty and tyrannical temper, having 
rendered himself odious to his crew, was murdered by the 
pilot, Ximenes, who assumed the command. Afraid of re- 
taining to Mexico, the traitor sailed northward, and dis- 
Mvered the coast of California, where he was soon afUl 

*llamiisio,vol.m.p.39S. Memoir of Cabot, p. S6t. 
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attacked and slain, along with twenty of hia ciew, by the 
aavage natives.* 

The snrviTora, however, brought the vessel back to Chi* 
ametta, with the tempting report that the coast abounded 
in pearls. Cortes now set out himself, with a squadron ol 
thm ships ; and, although his vessels were dreadfully shat« 
Urtd in a storm, pursued his voyage with his accustomed 
energy, till compelled to return by a summons from Mexico, 
where the breaking out of serious disturbances required his 
iamiediate presence. He intrusted, however, the prosecu- 
tion of the voyage to Francisco de UUoa ; and this enter- 
prising navigator, though at first obliged bv want of pro- 
visions to return to Mexico, revictuallea his ships, and a^ain 
set sail. The pious solemnity with which these ancient 
mariners were accustomed to regard their proceedings is 
strikingly shown by the first sentence of his journal :— 
**We embaiked,** says he, **in the haven of Acapuko, on 
the 8th of July, in the year of our Lord 1539, calling upon 
Ahnigfaty God to guide us with his holy hand to those places 
where he might oe served, and his holy Ikith advanced ; 
and we sailed from the said port by the coast of Sacatula 
and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing to the 
abundance of trees that ffrow there, and the rivers which 

Siss through these countnes, for which we often thanked 
od, their Creator."! A voyage of twenty days brought 
the squadron to the harbour of Colima, from which they set 
rat on the 23d of August, and after encountering a tem« 
(>e8t, in which their ships were severely shattered, they 
itood across the Gulf of California, and came to the mouth 
»f the river St. Peter and St. Paul On both sides of it 
Mrere ri^ uid extensive plains, covered with beautiful trees 
in full lc»af ; and farther within the land exceeding high 
mountains, clothed with wood, and affording a chaiming 
|m>8pect ; after which, in a course of fifteen leagues, they 
iiscovered two other rivers as mat or greater than ths 
Guadalquiver, the currents of which were so strong that 
0iey might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and havens 
Ml each side of the Gulf of California. In some places ths 

• Biktayt, VOL Ui. p. 804 ; and Ramoslo, Visfgi, vol. iii. p. SS5. 
t Bamosk^ voL UL p. 8S9. Mizrray*a Noitli JiMriea, vol. IL p. 06 
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Spaniaids ibond the inhabitants of great statun)/ armed 
ymlh bows and arrows, speaking a language totally distinct 
from any thing they had hitherto heard in America, and ad- 
mirably dexterous in diving and swimming. On one occa- 
sion the crews, who had landed, were attacked with fierce- 
ness by two squadrons of Indians. These natives were as 
swift as wild goats, exceedingly strong and active, and 
leaped from rock to rock, assaulting the Spaniards with 
their arrows and javelins, which broke and pierced their 
umour, and inflicted grievous wounds. It is well known 
that this nation had introduced the savage practice of em 
ploying bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexicans, 
and UUoa now used some of these ferocious animals. The 
Indians, however, discharsed a shower of arrows against 
them, " by which," says Ulloa, ** Berecillo, our mastiff, who 
should have assisted us, was grievously wounded by three 
arrows, so that we could by no entreaty get him to leave us ; 
the dog was struck in the first assault of Sie Indians, after he 
had behaved himself very gallantly, and greatly aided us, 
having set upon them and put eight or ten of them out of 
array. But the other mastiffs diu us more harm than good, 
for when they attacked the Indians, they shot at them with 
their bows, and we received hurt and trouble in defendmg 
them.'»t 

From this unfnendly coast the Spanish discoverer pro- 
ceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a hundred leagues dis- 
tant firom the point of California, where he found a more 
pacific pcK>ple, who, though they exhibited mat symptoms 
of suspicion, were prevuled upon to traffic, exchanging 
pearls and parrots' feathers for the beads and trinkets of the 
ftrang^s. So little, however, were they to be trusted, that 
they afterward assaulted the ships' crews, compelling them 
to retreat to their vessels Imd pursue their voyage. They 
now discovered, in 28^ north latitude, a great island, which 
thejr denominated the Isle of Cedars, taung possession of 
it in the name of the^Spanish monarch. It was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful and well made, and 
armed with bows and arrows, besides javelins, and lonM 
•taves thicker than a man's wrist ; with these they stnux 
at the sailors, braving them with signs and rude gestures, 

* Bamnrio, vol. Ui. p. 349. 
tHtUay^vol.Ui.p.iOO. Bamiulo^ vol. Ui. p. MS. 
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till at last it was found neoesaaiy to let looaa the two an** 
tifff Berecillo and Achillo ; apon which they suddenly took 
to fliffht, flying over the rough ground with the speed of 
wild horses.* Beyond this islami the Spaniards attempted 
to continue their discoTeries along the coast of California; 
hut a tempest having driven them back and damaged their 
vessels, they determined to return to New-Spain. In their 
homeward voyage they were in danger ftom a new and ex* 
tnuMcdinary enemy ; for, when sailing in the main ocean at 
a rapid rate, above 600 whales, in separate shoals, canie 
athwart them within one hour's space. Their monstrons 
size created freat astonishment, some of them approaching 
to near the ship as to swim under the keel from one side to 
the other ; ** whereupon," says Francis Preciado, who wrote 
the relation of the voyage, ** we were in ^at foar lest they 
idionld do Qs some hurt ; but they couM not, because the 
•hip had a prosperous and good wind, and made much way» 
to that it received no harm idthough they touched and strudc 
her.^t 

In this voyage, which for the first time made the world 
acquainted with the Gulf of California, or Sea of Corte«« 
UUoa had not been able to spend sufficient time either in m 
survey of the coast or in establishing an intercourse with 
the natives. But not long after his return, Mendoza, the 
viceroy of New-Spain, despatched Friar Marco de Nica 
upon an expedition of discovery from Culeacan, at that 
tbne the most northeriy Spanish settlement, to a province 
called Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
hiought back of the riches and extent of the country proved 
so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniards, i&tX soon 
after Vasquez de Coronado, an officer of great courage and 
experience, was appointed by Mendoza to the command of 
a large force, for the reduction of the new territory ; while, 
to eo-operate with this land expedition, a naval armament 
was fitted out, of which Ferdinand de Alarehon was ap- 
pointed admiral, with orders to explore the Oulf of Califor- 
Biac As for as conquest was intended, these mighty prepa- 
ntions conducted to no permanent results ; but the voy^ 
«f0 of Ahutchon led to some important discoveries. 

After a survey of the lower part of the coast of Uif gilU( 

* Raimitio, vol. Ui. p. 851. Hakloyt, vaL itf. p. U9. 
tHiid«yt,Wm.p.«N. 
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hm peneCnted with much difficulty and hazard to the bot 
torn of the hay, where he found a mighty river, flowing 
with 80 farioof a current that they could hardly sail against 
It.* This was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the. Colorado, which has its rise in the great moun- 
tain-nmge near the sources of the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
mad after a course of 900 miles falls into the head of the 
Gulf of California. Alarchon determined to explore ii ; 
and taking' with him two boats, with twenty men and some 
mall meoes of artiUery, he ascended to an Indian viUagOt 
the inhabitants of which, by violent and furious gestures^ 
dissuaded the Spaniards from landing. The jparty of na- 
tives, at first small, soon increased to a body of 250, drawn 
np in warlike fashion, with bows and arrows, and displayed 
MfiBen. The Spanish admiral appeased them by signs^ 
throwing his sword and target into the bottom of the l^at, 
and placing his feet upon them. ** They began,** says he, 
in his Irtter to the viceroy Mendoza, ** to make a great mur- 
muring amouff themselves, when suddenly one came out 
firom among them with a staff, upon which he had fixed 
some email shells, and entered into the water to give them 
to ine. I took them, and made signs to him that he should 
approeeb. On hb doing so, I embraced him, giving him in 
exchange some trinkets ; and he returning to his follows, 
ibej be^ran to look upon them and to parley together ; and 
wiUiin a while many of them cheerfully approacheid, to 
whom I made signs that ^ey should lay down their ban- 
Bers and leave their weapons ; which they did immediately.*' 
Akiehon gives a nunute descrij^tion of the dress, weapons, 
and ^pearaace of these Indians. They were decked after 
■ondry foshions; the foces of some were covered with 
tattooed marks, extending lengthwise from the forehead to 
the chin, others had./mly half the foce thus ornamented ; 
but aU were besmeared with coal, and evenr one as it liied 
him best. Others carried vizards before uem, which had 
the diape of faoes.t They wore on their heads a piece of 
deep-akm two spaas looad, like a helmet, ornamented b^ 
Yaiiotts sorts of foathers stuck upon small sticks. Their 
weapons were bows and arrows, and two or three kinds q 

* BamiMio, Viaggl, vol. UL p. 863. 
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maces of wood hardened in the fire. Their features weM 
handsome and regular, but disfigured by holes bored through 
the nostrils and in many parts of the ears, on which were 
hung pendants, shells, and bones. About their loins was a 
^rdle of divers colours, with a large bunch of feathers in 
the middle, which hung down like a tail. They cut their 
hair short before, but allow it behind to grow down to their 
waist Their bodies were tattooed with coals, and the 
women wore round their waist a great wreath of paiiited 
leathers, glued together, and hanging down both before and 
behind.* 

Having procured by signs a pacific reception firom this 
new people, Alarchon found to his mortification that they 
did not understand his interpreter ; but, after a little inter- 
course, observing that they worshipped the sun, he unscru- 
pulously intimated to them by significant gestures that' he 
came from that luminary; "upon which they marvelled," 
•ays he, ** and began to survey me from top to toe, and showed 
me more fiivour than they did before." Soon after this 
a man was found among them who could speak the language 
oflhe interpreter ; and an intercourse of a very extraordi- 
naty nature took place, in which the honesty and simplicity 
of the Indians are strikingly contrasted with the false and 
unprincipled policy of the Spaniards. The passage is un- 
commbnfy graphic and interesting : ** The Indian first de- 
sired to know what nation we were, and whence we came t 
MThether we came out of the water, or inhabited the earth, 
or had fallen from the heaven ?" To this the admiral re- 
plied, that they were Christians, and came from far to see 
them, being sent by the sun, to which he pointed. ^ After 
this introduction, the Indian," continues Alarchon in his 
account of the voyage, ** began again to ask me how the mm 
bad sent me, seeing he went aloft in the sky and never stood 
still, and for these many years neither they nor their oldest 
men had ever seen such as we were, and the sun till that 
hour had never sent any other. I answered him» it was 
true the sun pursued his course aloft in the sky, and never 
stood still, but nevertheless they might perceive that at his 
setting and rising he came near the earth, where his dweOiBg 
WMy and that they always saw him come out of one place,* 

voLU|.p.a64 
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90i he had eieated me in that land whence he came, in the 
•aoie waj that he had made many othen whom he sent into 
other parte ; and now he had desired me to visit this same 
mer, and the people who dwelt near it, that I might speak 
with them« and become their friend, and give them such 
things as they needed, and charge them not to make war 
against each other. On this he required me to tell them the 
cause why the sun had not sent me sooner to pacify the wars 
iriiieh had continued a long time among them, and wherein 
many had been slain. I told him the reason was that I 
was then but a child. He next inquired why we brought only 
one inteipreter with us who comprehended our language, 
and wherefore we understood not all other men, seeing we 
woe childrm of the sun 1 To which our interpreter an- 
Bwetedf that the sun had also bcj^ten him, and given him 
m language to understand him, his master the admiral, and 
others ; Uie sun knew well that they dwelt there, but because 
that great light had many other businesses, and because his 
Blaster was but young, be sent him no sooner. The Indian 
intopreter," continues Alarchon, " then turning to me, said 
suddenly, * Comest thou, therefore, to be our lord, and that 
we should oerve thee V To which I answered, I came not 
to be their lord, but rather their brother, and to give them 
nch things as I had. He then inquired whether I was the 
sod's kinsman, or his child 1 To which I replied I was his 
SOB, but those who were with me, though all borh in one 
country, were not his children ; upon which he raised his 
voice loudly and said, * Seeing thou doest qs so much good, 
and dost not wish us to make war, and art the child of the 
son, we will all receive thee for our lord, and always serve 
thee ; therefore we pray thee not to depdrt hence and leave 
OS.* After which he suddenly turned to the pe<^le,- and be- 
gan to tell them that I was the child of the sun, and therefore 
thej should all choose me for their lord."* The Indians 
appeared to be well pleased with this proposal, and assisted 
the Spaniards in their ascent of the river to the distance of 
eighty-five leases ; but finding it impossible to open a com- 
munication with the army under Goronado, Alarchon put 
tbtmt his abips, and returned to Mezico.t 

* Hikhiyt, vol. itt. p. «20. llamosio.vd.Ui. 0.150 
^«HaUoyt, vol. lii. 0.438. 439 , 
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After the expeditions of Coronado and Alaichon, in 154S, 
the spirit of enterprise among the Spaniards experienced 
some check, owing probably to the feeling of mortificatioii 
and disappointment which accompanied the retam of these 
officers. Yet Mendoza, unwilling wholly to renounce the 
high hopes he had entertuned, despatched a small squadrcm 
under Rodriguez Gabrillo, which traced the yet undiscorered 
coast of North America some degrees beyond Cape Men- 
docino ,* and in 1596 and 1602, Sebastian Viscaino extended 
these discoveries along the coast of New- Albion to a river 
which s^ppears to have been the present Columbia. It has 
even been asserted by some authors, that, four yearsprior te 
the voyage of Viscaino, Juan de Fu9a, a veteran Spanish 
pilot, conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Columbia, 
and doubling Cape Flattery, entered the Straits of Georgia, 
tl^ugh which he passed till he came to Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. De Fu^a imagined, not unnaturally, considering the 
imperfect and limited state of geographical knowledge, that 
he had now sailed through the famous and fabulous Strait 
of Anian : and that, instead of beinff in the Pacific as he 
then actually was, he had conducted his vessel into the spa- 
dous expanse of the Atlantic. With this information he 
returned to Acapulco; but the Spanish viceroy received 
him coldly, and withheld all encouragement or reward, — a 
drcumstance to which we may perhaps ascribe the cessaticn 
from this period of all further attempts at discoveiv by this 
nation upon the north-west coast of America. The whole 
voyage <^ De Fn9a, however, rests on apocryphal authority^ 



CHAPTER II. 



Ruisianand EnglitK Voyaget. 
Behrlng-- Tcbfrikow— Cook «ndClerk»— Meares— Yanooover— 



As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending their 
discoveries upon the north-west coast of America abated, 
another great nation, hitherto scarcely known to Europe^ 
imdertook at a later period the task which they had abaa* 
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toed. RuMia, within little moie than half a eeBtuiy, had 
grown up from a collection of saTage, undiBcipUned, and 
onconi^ected tribes, into a mighty people. Her conqueat* 
had apifead with amazin^r rapidity till they embraced the 
whole of the north of Asia, and under the energetic admin* 
iitration of Peter the Great this empire assumed at once 
that commanding influence in the scale of European nations 
which it has continued to preserve till the present times. 
Among the many great projects of this remaricable man^ 
the solution of the question, whether Asia, on the north-east, 
was united with America, occupied a prominent place ; and 
it appears that during his residence in Helland in 1717, he 
had been solicited by some of the most eminent patrons of 
discovery among the Dutch to institute an expedition to 
investigate the subject The resolution he then formed to 
set this great point at rest by a voyage of discovery was 
never abuidoned ; but his occupation in war, and the mul- 
tiplicity of those state-affairs which engrossed his attentiour 
caused him to delay its execution from year to year, till he 
was seized vnth his last illness. Upon his death-bed he 
wrote, with his own hand, instructions to Admiral Apraxin, 
ind an order to have them carried into immediate execution^ 
They directed, first, that one or two boats with decks should 
be built at Kamtschatka, or at any other convenient place; 
secondly, that with these a survey should be made of the 
BMst northerly coast of his Asiatic empire, to determine 
whether they were or were not contiguous to America ; and, 
thirdly, that the persons to whom the expedition was intrusted 
should endeavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
wu any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a strict 
look-out for any European ship, taking care also to employ 
some skilful men in making inquiries regarding the name 
and situation of the coasts which they discovered, — of all 
which they were to keep an exact journal, and transmit it 
to St. Petersburg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happened 
shortly after these instructions were drawn up, the Empress 
Catherine entered fully into his views, and gave order» to 
It out an expedition for their accomplishment. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Oaptain Vitus Behnng. Under his 
•rders were two lieutenants, Martin Spangberg and Alexei 
tchirikow ; and, besides other subaltern ofiicers, they en* 
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fBfed sereral exceHeiit ship-carpenters. On tlie 5ih oi F^W 
maiy, 172ft, they set out fh>tn St. PeteT8bnr|, and on the 19tb 
March arrired at Tobolsk, the capital of Siberia. After « 
survey of the riTers Irtisch, Ob, Ket, Jenesei, Tnngusca, 
and Jlim, they wintered at Ilim, and, in the spring of 1736, 
proceeded down the river Lena to Jakutzk. The naval stores 
and part of the provisions were now intmsted to Lieutenant 
Spanpberg, who embarked on the Judoma, intending to sail 
from It into the Maia, and then by the Aldan into the Tjena. 
He was followed by Captain Behring, who proceeded by 
land with another part of the stores, while Lieutenant 
Tchirikow staid at Jakutzk, with the design of transpoitin^ 
the remainder overland. The cause of this complicated 
division of labour was the impassable nature of the country 
between Jakutzk and Ochotzk, which is impracticable for 
wagons in summer, or for sledges during winter. Sudi, 
indeed, were the difficulties of transporting these large bales 
of provisions, that it was the 30th July, 1737, before the 
whole business was completed. In the mean time a vessel 
had been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval stores wercr 
conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in Kamtschatka. From ^am 
they proceeded to Nischnei Kamtschatkoi Ostrog, where tf 
boat was built similar to the packet-boats used in the Baltic. 
After the necessary articles were shipped. Captain Behring^ 
determining no longer to delay the most important part of his 
enterprise, set sail nrom the mouth of the nver Kamtschatka 
on the 14th of July, steering north-east, and for the finC 
time laying down a survey of this remote and desolate coast*- 
When they reached the latitude of 64^ SCK, eight men of ther 
wild tribe of the Tschuktschi pushed off from the coast in s 
leathern canoe, called a baidar, formed of seal-skins, and 
fearlessly approached the Russian ship. A communication 
was immediately opened by means of a Koriak interpreter ;^ 
and, on being invited, they came on board without hesita- 
tion. By these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towards the west. On reaching the promontory called 
Serdze Kamen, the accuracy of this mformation was estaln 
lished, for the land was seen extending a great way in a 
western direction, — a circumstance frmn which Behrin^f 
somewhat too hastily concluded, that he had reached ths 
extremest northern point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
thence the coast must ran to the west, and th«relbi« n» 
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kiieasiiwidi Amerieftceiddtdeiaaee. fiblMfiad Uial ki 
iMid BOW fulfilled his orden, he returned to the mer Kann 
lirJmtka, and affain took up his wintei^naiters at NiaehiiM 
Kamtschatkoi Ostrog.* 

In Ihis voyage it was coi^ectuied by Bduing and faii 
efl&oers, from t& reports of the Kamts^dales, (hat in dl 
probabUi^ another country jnust be «tiiated towards Am 
•ttt, at DO great distance from Serdze Kamen ; yet no im- 
mediate steps were taken either to eompiete the survey of 
the most northerly coasts of Ochozkoi, or to ezptare ihm 
imdiscovered region inraiediately opposite the promontory. 
In Uie ooiBse of a campaign, however, a^dnst the fierce 
and independent nation of the Tschnktshi, Ciqptain Paw- 
iutzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina, Beta, and Tcfaema, 
to the borders of the Frozen Sea ; and after defeating the 
^nemy in three battles, passed in triumph to a promontory 
jnppoeed to be the Tgchukotskoi Noas. From this point 
Jm sent part of his little army in canoes, while he himself 
eonductc^ the remaining division by land round the |>remo» 
toiy, taking care to march along the seacoast, and to ooM* 
■nmieate «very evening with his canoes. In thk manner 
Pawltttzld reached the promontory which is conjeelured te 
hare been the furthest limit of Bdmng's voyage, and thenoe 
^an inland route returned, ^n the 2l8t October, 1780, te 
Anadifsk, having advanced an important step in ascertain- 
ing the separation between America and the temote north- 
eistecly coast of Asia. 

AlUiongh the separation of the two ooitfinents had been 
thus fiur £ced, a wide field of discovery yet remained unex* 
pkned ; and in 1741, Behring, Spangborg, and Tchirikoir 
cnee moie volunteered their services for this purpose. Thee* 
/oStfB were immediately accepted ; the captain was pKK 
JDflled to the raids of a commander, the two lieutenants 
vera made captains, and instructions drawn up for tb^ con- 
doet of the expedition, in which it was dioeeted that the 
destination of the voyages should be eastward to the con- 
tinent of America, imd southward to Japan, while, at tlw 
same time, an endeavour was to be made for the discovery 
0f that BonthfiEn passage through the Frozen Sea wlu^ 

* Harris's Gon«etion of Voysges,v6l. it p. 1080,1031; Ona^ B«»* 
flm DlsoeveilM.t. tS, 9ft, M. 
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had been so repeatedly bat unmiccessfaOy attempted by 
other Earopean nations. The voyaffe to Japan, under th!a 
command of Captain Spangberg ana Lieutenant Walton* 
was eminently successfal ; and one of its material results 
was the correction of a geographical error of considerable 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto been plaeed 
nmier the same meridian as Kamtschatka, instead of 11^ 
more to the westward. The expedition of Behring, bo lees ^ 
important and satis^tory, was destmed to be fatal to its 
excellent commander. After a winter spent in the harbour 
of Awatsdia, or Petropalauska, on the west side of the 
great peninsula of Kamtschatka, Behring got his stores on 
board the two packet-boats built at Ochotzk, expressly for 
the intended American discoveries. The first of these* the 
St. Peter, was that in which the commander embarked ) the 
second, the St. Paul, was intrusted to Gaptun TchkrilBow. 
Along with Behring went Lewis de Lisle de la Croyere* 
Professor of Astronomy, while Mr« George William Steller, 
an experienced chymist and botanist, accompanied Tchi- 
rikow. 

All thmgs being ready, a council of officers was held, ia 
which the question regarding the course they should steer 
was considered, and it happened, unfortunately for the ex!- 
pedition, that an important error had crept into the matppre:- 
sented by the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg to the 
senate, in laying down a coast south-east firom Awatscha, 
extending fifteen degrees from west to east, while no land 
was marked due east. At this spot were written on the map 
the words ** Land seen by Don Jean de Grama :" and,- trust- 
ing to the accuracy of tins information, it was determined 
to steer first soutb^ast-by-east, in the hope of discovering 
this continent ; after which they might follow its coasts as m 
guide towards the north and east On the 4lh of Juncy 1741, 
uiey accordingly weighed anchor and steered south-east-by- 
south, till, on the 12th, they' found themseWes in latitude 
46^, without the slightest appearance of the coast of De Ga- 
ma. Convinced at last of their error, they held on a nprtb- 
eriy course as far as 60° north latitude, and were just about to 
steer due east, with the hope of reaching Ae contiBent of 
America, when the two ships were separated in a violent 
storm accompanied by a thick fog. BeSirinff exerted every 
•ffi>rt to rejoin his consort ; but all proved in vakw Hi 
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enused for three days between 50^ and 51^ north latitude, 
after which he steered back to the south-east as far as 45^ ; 
but Tchirikow, aller the storm, had taken an easterly course 
from 48^ north latitude, so that they never met a^fam. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries simultaneotisly, 
and on the 15th of July, being in 56^ north latitude, Tchi- 
rikow reached the coast of America. The shore proved to 
be steep and rocky, and, in consequence of the high snr^ 
he did not venture to approach it, but anchoring in deep 
water, despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was provisioned for some 
days, the men armed and furnished withminnte instructions 
as to their mode of proceeding, and the sfgnals by which 
they were to communicate with the ship. But neither mate, 
men, nor barge were ever again heard of. This was the 
more mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row into a bay 
behind a small cape, and the appointed signals were made, 
mtimating that she had landed in safety. Day after day 
Uie signals agreed on continued from the shore. The 
people on board began at last to think that the barge had 
probably received damage in landing, and could not return 
till she was repaired, and it was resolved to send the small 
boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawelow and six men. 
Among these were some carpenters and a careener, well 
armed and provided with the necessary materials, and the 
boatswain had orders to return with Demetiew in the long- 
boat the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
But neither mate nor boatswain ever came back ; and the 
most dark surmises of their fate were excited by the cessa- 
tion of the signals, and the continual ascent of a large 
volume of smc^e from the landing-place. Next day, how- 
ever, a revival of hope was felt at the sight of two boats 
which were observed rowing from the land towards the ship. 
It was believed to be Demetiew and Sawelow ; and Tchin- 
kow ordered all hands on deck, to prepare for setting sail oil 
a moment's warning. A few minutes changed these cbeer^ 
fill anticipations into sorrow ; for, as the boats aj^roachedy 
it was discovered that they were filled by American savages, 
who, seeing many persons on deck, instantly slupped their 
paddles and remained at a cautious distance. They ihen 
•tood u]^ and crying with a loud voice *• Agai, agai P ie« 
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tamed with great speed to the ihore. A etrong weit wmd 
now voee and threatened to dash the vefwel on the rocky 
coasts 80 that they were obliged to weigh anchor and put to 
iea without the slightest hope of hearing any further intelli- 
genee of their men ; for they had no more small boats, and 
all communication with the shore was cut off. Tchirikow, 
howeTer, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and when 
the weaUier became milder, returned towards the spot where 
hie people landed ; but all appeared silent, lonely, and un- 
inhabited : and in a council of the officers, it was determined 
te set out on their return, though with the most poignant 
regret at being obliged to leave this remote and desolate 
, coast without hearing the slightest account of their com- 
panions* They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of 
July.* No newe of the fate of Demetiew and Sawelow 
eif er reaehed Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
suceessively attaeked and murdered by the savages^ ** The 
natives of this part of the north-west coast of America,*' 
sftys Captain Bumey, **live principally by hunting and 
OiJudung game, in wmch occupations they are in the con- 
tinual practiee ef every species of decoy. They imitate 
the whistlings of birds, — they have carved wooden masks 
iMemUtng Uie heads of animals, which they put on over 
their own and enter the woods in masquerade. They had 
observed the signals made to the ship by the Russian boat 
which first came to land ; and the continuance of signals 
afterward seen and heard by the Russians on board were 
doubtless American imitations.''t 

Exactly three days after Tclurikow descried land, it 
appears that Commodore Behring also got sight of the con- 
tinent in 68^ 88", or, according to another account, 60^ north 
latitude. The prospect was magnificent and awful, ex- 
hibiting high mountains covered from the summits with 
snow. One of these, far inland, was particularly remarked : 
it was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out at sea : 
and Steller says in his journal, that in all Siberia he had 
laot met with a more lofty mountain.^ The commodore, 
BMich in want of water, approached the coast with 



* Midler, IMeonvertes fUtes par ImRqmm, vol. 1. ii. S54. 

r Barney's HieMMry of N o rth ess rwm Yoy^gm of Disoovery, p. MO. 
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tbe hop* of being able to land. He aecoidinglj reaehed the 
i^re en the 20th July, and anchored under a large bland 
not fiir firom the continent. A point of land projecting into 
the sea at this place they called St. Elias Gape, as it was 
discoyered on that saint's day ; while another headland was 
denommated St. Hermogenes ; and between these lay a bay^ 
in which, if it became necessary to take shelter, they trusted 
they would find security. Two boats were now launched, 
in the first of which Kytrof, the master of the fleet, was 
sent to examine the bay, while Steller proceeded with the 
other to fetch water. Kytrof found a convenient anchorage ; 
and on an adjacent island were a few empty huts formed 
of smooth boards, ornamented in some places with rude 
carving. Within the huts they picked up a small box of 
poplar, a hollow earthen ball in which a stone rattled, con- 
jectured to be a child's toy, and a whetstone, on which it 
appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* Steller, 
on the other hand, near the spot where he landed, discovered 
a cellar in which was a store of red salmon, and a sweet 
herb dressed for food in the same manner as in Kamtschatka. 
Near them were ropes, and various pieces of household 
fomiture and of domestic utensils. ^ a short distance he 
came to a place where the savages had recently dined,— 
beside which they found an arrow, and an instrument for 
procuring fire exactly similar to that used for the same pur- 
pose in Kamtschatl^ The sailors who fetched the fresh 
water had found two fireplaces with the ashes newly ex- 
tinguished, and near them a parcel of hewn wood, with 
some smoked fishes like large carp. They observed also 
marks of humfm footsteps in the grass, but no natives were 
seen. In case, however, they should return, some small 
presents, such as it was conjectured might be suited to their 
taste or their wants, were left in the huts. These consisted 
' of a piece <^ green glazed linen, two iron kettles, two knives, 
two iron Ghuese tobacco-pipes, a pound of tobacco leaves, 
and twenty large glass beads. Steller, an enthusiastic 
naturalist, entreated that he might have the command of the 
■naU boat and a few men, to complete a more accurate sui^ 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who was ftom his ad* 
naeed age rather timid and over-cautious, put a deoideA 

^CooBt^ BMsitB DfsooTwias, p. 4% O. 
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Btgitite upon Uie propofal ; wad hu tcientific twmpvAoit^ 
having climbed a steep rock to obtain a viow of the adjacent 
oeaiitiy» foimd hie progreM intenrupted by an immediate 
Older to come on boan^. " On deacending the mountaiq,** 
■mys he in his joumaly ** which was overspread with a foeest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassablet I re*- 
asccnded^ ioeked moomfally at the limits of my progrese» 
turned my eyes towards the continent which it was not in 
my power to explore, and (^erved at the distance of a few 
versta some smoke ascending from a wooden emineaesi. 
* * * A|[ain receiving a positive order to 

join the ship, I returned with my coUection."* 

Havini put to sea next di^, the 21st of July, they Ibond 
it impossible, according to their original intention, to expkure 
the coast aa fiur as 65^ north latitude, as it seemed to extend 
hidefinitely to the south-west. It was studded with mai^ 
amatt islands, the navigation through which, especially 
dnrinff the night, was dciigerous and tedious. On the SOta 
of hAy they discovered, in latitude 56^, an island which they 
called Tumannoi Ostror, or Foggy Island ; and aeon after 
the scurvy broke out with the most virulent symptoms in Uie 
ahijj's crew ; so that, in hopes of procuring water, they 
again ran to the nortli^ and soon discovered the contincot, 
with a large group of islands near the shore, between which 
they came to anchor. These they cidled the Schumacins, 
after the name of one of their men who died there, while 
■t this anchorage the weather became boisteroua^ and sone 
hrackirii water procured from one of the largest islands 
increaaed the vindence of the disease, which prevailed to 
an alarmiBg degree. All attempte to put to sea proved for 
•ome days uBsuecesafUl, owing to the strong contrary winda; 
and at length one morning t^y were reuaed by a k«d cry 
fnm one of the islands, upon whidi they saw a foe bnmiAg. 
Soon after^ ^ro Americans rowed towards the ship in thmr 
eanees, whidi in shape vesembled those of Greenland and 
Bufvis'i Strait. They stopped, however, at some distanos^ 
and it was diseoveivd that they not only underslaod the 
hngoagtt of the calumet, or pipe of peaoe^ employed by the 
Koitk American Indisns, but had theaa synhottad inslni« 
Wii rt i i len g with them. They were stiekswithhaiwka? wtngt 
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•Itedied to one and. It was at first impossible to induce 
Ae natives to come on board ; and Behring, anxious to 
sstaMtsh a communication, and to become acquainted with 
the country, despatched Lieutenant Wazel in the boat with 
Bme mea well aimed, among whom was a Tschuktschian 
•r Koriak interpreter. It was found, however, that the 
savages were utterly ignorant of his language ; and Wnxel, 
haviBf sent some men on shore, who fastened the boat by a 
long rope passed round a rock on the beach, commenced a 
ftiMidly intercourse by means of si^. The Americans 
wen disposed to be on the most amicable terms with their 
new acquaintances, ^ving them whales' flesh, the only pro- 
vieion th^ appeared to possess ; and at last one of them so 
§u overcame his fears as to join the Russian lieutenant in 
the houtf which still lay a little way from the shore. Anx> 
ions to conciliate his &vour and treat him with distinction, 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with a cup 
ef brandy ; but the effect proved the reverse of what was 
expected. He made the most ludicrous wiy faces, spit vio» 
kntly out of his mouth all that he had not swallowed, and 
cried aloud to his companions on the shore, complahiing 
ef the treatment he had experienced. <* Our men," says 
Mr. SteUer in his journal, " thought the Americans had 
saikNTs' st o mac h s, and endeavoured to remove his ^seust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which m 
accepted ; but he was equally disgusted with his attempt to 
snickc. The most civilized European would be affected i« 
the same manner if presented with toad-stool, or rotten fl'h 
tad willow bark* which are delicacies with the Kamtsc&a- 
dales.** It was evident he had never tasted ardent ^trita 
cr smoked tobacco till this moment ; and althou^ every 
eifort was made to sooth him and restore his confl&nce, by 
odbring him needles, glass beads, an iron kettle, and other 
l^ftsi he would accept of nothing, and made th^ most eager 
and imploring signs to be set on shorer Jn this it was 
judged right to gratify him, and Waxel, at the same time^ 
called out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
back ; the Americans made a violent attempt to detam them, 
bat two blunderbusses were fired over their heads* and had 
the flfiect of making them &11 fiat on the {pround, while the 
Russians escaped and rejoined their companions. 
This adventON gave then an ospoitunly of exanining 
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tjiis new people, now for the first time visited by Eniopeaiw* 
'* The islanders were of moderate stature, bat tolerab^ weO 
proportioned ; their anns and legs very fleshy. Their hair 
was straight and of a glossy blackness ; their faces brown 
and flat, but neither broad nor large ; their eyes were black, 
and their lips thick and turned upwards ; their necks wei« 
fhort, their shoulders broad, and their bodies thick but not 
corpulent. Their upper garment was made of whales' 
intestines, their breeches of seals' skins, and their eap* 
formed o)it of the hide of sea-lions, adorned with feaUieni 
of various birds, especially the hawk. Their nostrils were 
^topped w^th grass, and tiieir noses as flat as Calmucke* ; 
their faces p^^ted, some with red, others with di£Rn«Bl 
colours ; and /some of them, instead of caps, wore hate 
of bark, coloured green and red, open at the top, and 
shaped like i[»n4Ierscreens, apparently for protecting the 
eye/s ago^ns^ the rays of the sun. These hats might lead 
US to spppose that ^e natives of this part of America are 
of Asiatic desNcent ; for the Kamtschadaies and Koriaks 
wear the like;, of which several specimens may be seen in. 
the MuseuAi at S^ Petersburg."* 

At Uiis time Behring being confined by severe sickness^ 
the <^f comniand fell on Waxel, who was preparing to 
sail, when j^even Americans came in their boats to the ship's 
side, and t\fo of theqi catching hold of the entrance-ladder, 
presented their bonnets and a carved image of bone, bearing 
■^me zej^mblance to {i human figure. They likewise hell 
upihe caluniet, and would have come aboard, but the sailors 
wen^ taking np the ^chor, and the breeze freshening, they 
were ipder toe necessity of making towards the shore as 
^ickly^ po^sible^ There yr^a time, however, to give a fow 
presents, ^ad as the ship passed by the point where th^ 
itood) she >va8 )ud^te4 with loud and friendly shouts.! 

They had now to struggle against a tedious conthmanoo 
of westerly whid> accompanied with thidk fogs, which roi* 
dered the navigation >a these uitoown seas perilous in dio 
extreme. On the 24th of September flie mist cleared away, 
and ^disclosed a high and desolate coast, which a strong 
fouth wind made it dangerous to approach. TIm majority 
•f the crew were by th& time tabled by the scurvy, ujk 

* OoxoPs Rnssisn Disoorerifls, p. 6S. 

t lliiniiv*ai Nwth-eistam VoyagMor Dlseorerf, j». m.. 
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ike mrt so weak, tbat to manage theveasel during the tern* 
pcstnoue. weather was almost impossible. A violent gaJe 
soon aft^ began to blow from the west, which gradoally in^ 
enased, and dro¥e the ship &r to the south-euit. The stonn 
eontinoed for seventeen days, — a &ct to which there are 
few paiallelB in the history of shipwredcs ; and the piloty 
Andraw Hesselberg, who bad aerved £>r fifty years in sete* 
ral parts of the world, deelared he had never witnessed bo 
long and terrible a gale. Meanwhile they carried as little 
sail as possible, and were driven for a fortnight at the mercv 
id the wind, under a dLy as black as midnisht, so that aU 
the time they saw neither sun nor stars. When the storm 
abated, they found themselves, by the shipHi reckoning, in 
4S9 1^' north latitude. Steller, in his journal, draws a 
striking picture of their extreme misery : — ** The general 
distress and mortali^," says he, ** increased so fast, that 
net only the nek died, but those who still struggled to be 
Bttmbraedon the healthy list, when relieved from their posts, 
tinted and feU down dead, of which the scantiness of water, 
the want of biscuits and brandy, cold, wet, nakedness, ver- 
min, fear, and terror were not the least causes."* In thes9 
dicamstaBoes it became difficult to determine whether they 
should return to Kamtschatka or seek a harbour on tlie 
nearest Ame r ican coast At last, in a council of officers, 
they embraced the first of these alternatives, and again sailed 
north, after which they steered towards the west. 

On the 29th of October they i^proached two islands 
lesanbling the two first of the Kurman group. The longi* 
wii^ied-for coast of Kamtsch&tka, however, did not appear, 
and the condition of the vessel and crew began to be 
d^oxable. The men, notwithstanding their diseased state 
nd want of proper food, were obliged to work in the cold : 
tad as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
snow, and the nights shortened and grew darker, their suf- 
forings were extreme. The commoitore himself had' been 
for sMne time totally disabled by disease from taking an 
active command, his wonted energy and strength of mind 
left him, and he became cMldishly suspicious and indolent 
Among the seamen the sickness was so dreadful, that the 
two sailors whose berth used to be at the rudder were led 

* Coa^s Bttstten Disoovadis, p. Oft* 
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to it liy oChen, who tkemselTes could walk with difBcoItf. 
Vfhen one could steer no longer, another equally feeble was 
supported to his place. Many sails they durst not hoist, 
because no one was strong enough to lower them in case 
of need, while some of the sheets were so thin and rotten 
that a violent wind would have torn them to pieces. The 
rest of this interesting but deeply affecting voyage may be 
given in the excellent abstract of Captain Bumey. ** On 
November 4th, at eight in the morning, they once more saw 
land ; but only the tops of the mountains at first appeared, 
and the shore was so distant, that, although they stood 
towards it the whole day, night came on berore they could 
get near enough to look for anchorage. At noon that day 
they made their latitude by observation to be 599 north. On 
the morning of the 5th, it was discovered that almost all the 
shrouds on the starbourd nde of the ship were broken, 
which happened from contraction and tenseness caused by 
the frost ; for, without other mention made of the weather, 
it is complained that the cold was insupportable. In this 
distress the conmiodore ordered the lieutenant to call all the 
officers together, to consult on their best mode of proceed- 
ing ; and the increased numbers of the sick, with the want 
of f^esh water, determined them at all hazards to seek relief 
at this land. The wind was northerly, and they had sound- 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms, vnth a sandy 
bottom* They now steered in towards the land, west-south- 
west U)4 south-west, and two hours after, at five in the 
evening, they anchored in twelve fietthoms, the bottom sand, 
and veered out three-quarters of a cable. The sea now 
began to run high, and at six the cable gave way. Another 
anchor ivas let go, yet the ship struck tvnce, though they 
found, by the lead, five fathoms depth of water. The cable 
quickly parted ; and it was fortunate a third anchor was not 
ready, for while they were preparing it a high wave threw 
the ship over a bank of roc^^ wheriB all at once she was in 
/rtiU water. They now dropped their anchor in four fitthoma 
and a half; about 600 yards firom the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of the night ; but in the mominsr they ibund 
^emsetves surrounded with rocks and breakers. They 
were certain that the coast of Kamtschatka was not far di»- 
tant ; but the condition of the ship and the crew, vnth the 
tdvanced seastm of the year, rendered it apparent that they 
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i remam upon tlHs land all wmter. Thoie who weie 
able to work went on shore to prepare lodgings for the sicj^ 
This they accomplished by ^ffing pits or caverns between 
some sandhills near a brook which ran ^m a mountain i6 
the sea, nsmg their sails as a temporary covering. Therd 
waft no appearance of inhabitants ; nor were any treeisi seen, 
i^hough driftwood was iound along the shore. No gnM$ 
nor antiscorbutic herbs were discoverable^ the island, 
indeed, was so deeply covered with snoW, that even if it 
prodaced any antiseptic plants, the patients had' not strieiigth 
to lay them cfpen ;. and at this time the Russians ^ere little 
acquainted with the proper remedies for this dreadful dis- 
ease, Ob the 8th of November the^r begdn to transpoit the 
ukk to the miserable habitations which had been prepared 
for them ; and it was remarkable tliat some^ who seemed this 
least reduced, expired the moment they were exposed to the 
ftesh air, and others in making an attempt to stand upoti 
oeck.* 

On the 9th of November, Behring himself Was CariB*^ 
ashore by four men on a handbarrbw, carefully secured i^ofii 
the air. The ship had been cast on the east side cf the 
island, and the coast was examined both, to the north and 
south ; but no traces of inhabitants were. found. Along the 
shores were many sea-otters^ and the interior swarmed with 
Une and white foxes. "We saw," says Steller in his jour- 
nal, ''the inost dismal and terriiyihg objects: the Ibx^s 
mangled the dead before they could be buried, and were even 
not afraid to approach the living- and helpless who lay scat- 
tered hdre and there, and smell to them like Aogi, This 
man exclaimed that he was perishing of cold; the other 
complained of hunger and thirst ; and their nzouths were ea 
much affected by scurvy that, their gums grew ovier their 
leetk like a sponge. The stone-foxes, which swarmed round 
<Nir dwellings, l^came so bold and mischieyous, that th^y 
eviied away and destroyed diftbrmt; articles of provisiooi 

♦ « ft most," says Capttdn Buniey, « 6e witMn (he mimiory 6f many, 
tiie great care with which the apartments of the sick were irnarded 
agalaiBt the admisaidn of tfwh air; and in ftw instaneea nMre than ia 
wtotf WM called the sick-berth aa hoard a ship of war, where it was 
eaatoiMur; to keep aaomber of diseased persona labonrihg nnder dUlb^ 
ent maladies enclosed and enm^ded togeUier; and fbnanately, atnce the 
dace of this expedition, the management of the sick wUk respect to aH 
has wderioiiea v«y assBi nia l mtmaJ* 
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and clothing. One took a shoe, another a boot, a i 
glove, a fbnrth a cost ; and they eren stole the fron i 
ments ; while all atteii^>t8 to dnve tliem away weie i- 
tuaL'** 

Lieutenant Wazel, on whom, tniee the Olness of ibm 
commodore, the command derolred, and Kjtrow, the rfi^ 
master, continned heatthy at sea; and the necessity nr 
exertion, in seeing every uiing sent on shore, had a ftvovp- 
able effect in repelling the attadcs of the disease. At last, 
liowever, they too were laid op, and soon became so weak 
that, on the 2l8t of November, they were carried aikoM lik# 
the rest. During this dreadful residence on the island, ^hm 
men lived chiefly on die flesh of the searotters, which was 
so hard and tough that it could scarcely be torn to pieces by 
the teeth. The intestines were mostly used lor the sick; 
and SteUer, in his descriptions of the marine aumals -of 
these regions, reckons the fle^ of the sea-otter «s a spedfie 
andnst the scurvy* When not wanted for food they were 
km^d for their &ie skins, 900 being collected on the isktnd, 
and equally divided among the crew. A dead whale, which 
was ihrown upon the coi»t, they caHed their magazine, mt 
it proted a resource when nothing better could be sot. 
The flesh was cut into small pieces, whidi they boiled a 
long time to separate the oil from it as nnwh as pessiblay 
and the remaining hard and sinewy paxts they swallowed 
without chewing. 

In this misenu)le manner they continued to support life ; 
but some of Che crew sunk daily under the disease, and en 
the 8th of December the commodore expired. Behring was 
an officer of extraordinary merit ; uid, until tedooed bj tiie 
disease of which he became the victim, endowed with 
unshaken perseverance and energy. His voyage set at Test 
the disputed point reearding the separation of the two eon- 
tinents of Aeia and America; and he has deaerve^ 
bequeathed his name to the strait which he was tiie first to 
explore, and the desolate island on whidi he died. It is 
m^ancholy to think, that afler the exertions he had made in 
the oaose of naval discovery, his life terminated so miser* 
abfy ; for it may ahnost be said that he was bnrisd alive : 
the sand rolled down continually from the side «f tiie cas^ 

* CoBBB^S gusstaa I M se o fwr lu s, p. 71,74. 
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on In wlntih he lay, and at lant o<rrer«d hU fytSl i nor WoiiUI 
he miffet it to be remoyed, saying he felt waimth from it| 
when he ifim cold in all other pute ; it time gradually in* 
creased upon him till hie body was more than haS«oncealed | 
flo that when he at last expired, it was found necessary to 
unearth him preriously to his being interred. ** Behring,*' 
■ays Stelier, Who was by no means disposed to czatf^rato 
the good qualities of his commander^ ** displayed in ms ill* 
ness the most affecting resignation to the will of the 8a* 
pieme Being, and enjoyed his understanding md speech to 
the last. He was convinced that the crew had been driten 
on an unknown land ; yet he would not torrify others by 
declaring his opinion, but cherished their hopes and encour* 
aged their exertions. He was buried according to the IVot* 
estant ritual, and a cross was erected over his grave to marii 
the spot, and to serve also as an evidence that the BuiiibAe 
had taken possession of the country."* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the Whole crew 
were sheltered from the severity of the winter in stditerra* 
nean dwellings contiguous to each other, and recovered bo 
much strength by the use of sweet and excellent water, and 
the flesh of the sea-animals killed in hunting, that their ex* 
istenee became comparatively comfortable. Of the manner 
in which they passed their time during the dteaiy winter 
months, from December to May, StoUer has left as in his 
journal a minute and interesting aeeonnL tn March the 
sea-otters disappeared, either firom the instinct of cbanffing 
their abode at particular seasons of the year» or banished by 
continual persecution ; but their place was supplied by other 
marine ammals, which, in their turn, also left them. ** To 
sQpply ourselves with fiid,** says SteUer, ** Was likewise a 
eonsldendile labour: as the island produced nothing but 
willow-bnshes, and the drift-wood was often deeply boned in 
the snow tin the end of March, we were compelled to bring 
it from a distance of even fifteen or sixteen versta ; and our 
load upon these expe<]Ktions amounted to ftom sixty to 
eighty pounds, besides our hatohets and kettles, vnth the 
necessary implemente for mending our shoes and clothwa. 
In April, however, we were rdieved ftom this Isiboar by Um 
thaw vdA breaking up of the vessel" An anecdote of aa 

* OoxS^ Rasiltn Dlseovsrleis p.m 
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Moape made by tbem in huntings as it is giTen by tbe same 
lively writer, presents ns with a striking picture of theur 
manner of life upon the island. ** On the 6th of April,*^ 
says he, ** dnrinff a gleam of favourable weather, Steneser 
and myself with my Cossack and a servant of Behringy 
went on a hunting expedition. Having killed as many sea^ 
otters as we were able to carry, we made a fire in a clifl^ 
where we proposed to pass the night. At midnight a vio- 
lent hurricane arose, and the snow feU in such quantities 
tlmt we should have been buried had we not run continually 
backwards and forwards. In the morning, after a long ana 
fruitless search for shelter, we resigned ourselves to our fate ; 
but the Cossack fortunately discovered a large cavern, which 
seemed to have been formed by an earthquake, where we 
entered vrith our provision and wood. It afforded a secure 
retreat from the weather, contained a cavity in which we 
could hide our provisions from the depredations of the stone- 
foxes, and was provided with an aperture which served the 
purpose of a chimney. The cave and bay, which were 
named in compliment to me, were inhabited by numerous 
foxes, which retired on our approach through the chimney ; 
but the smoke from our fire caused such a spitting and 
sneezing among tbem as gave no small diversion to the 
party. At night, however, they occasionally returned into 
the cavern, and amused themselves with taking away our 
caps, and playing other similar gambols. On ue 4th we 
returned to our abode with a rich booty, and were re- 
ceived with great delight by our companions, who thought 
us lost."* 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as were able to 
work began to build from the relics of the wreck a vessel, 
which was intended to carry the survivors to Kamtschatka. , 
Their number was now reduced to forty-five, thirty having 
died on the island, including the three carpenters ; but a 
Siberian Cossack named Starodobzow, who had for some 
time worked as a shipwright »i Ochotik, superintended- the 
building of the new ship. At first they were put to neat 
inconvenience from a deficiency of tar ; but by an ingemous 
contrivance it was extracted from the new cordage which 

* We bave availed ounelTea of One^ tranalalion of tbis psssan, as 
pabUsbedIn Us Roasian Di«»f«ries, p. 8S, 86 
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they had to spare. After being cat and picked, they put it 
into a large copper kettle, having a cover fitting cloie, with 
a hole in the nuddle. They then took another veMel with 
a similar cover, which they fixed firm in the ground, and 
npon tiiis set the copper kettle turned upside down, the 
apertares in the lids being placed exactly against each other. 
Fart of this machinery was then buried in the earth, and a 
fiire kindled round what was above ground, by which means 
the tar of the new cordage melted, and ran into the infencnr 
Tessel. This contrivance having removed their greatest 
difficulty, by the 10th of August the new vessel was launched, 
and on the 16th, Lieutenant Waxel set sail with the melan- 
choly lenmant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
they did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till the 86th, 
although iirom Behring's Island the distance was not more 
than thirty German miles. On the 27th they anchored in 
Awatchka Bay ; and the Cossack Starodubzow, to whose 
efforts in constructing the vessel the preservation of the 
crew was mainljr owing, received the rank of sinbojarski, a 
degree of Siberian nobility. Such is an account of the 
celebrated and unfortunate expedition of Commodore Beh- 
ring, of which the results were highly important to g90- 
graphical science, although dearly bought by the death of 
so many brave men. 

Although Lord Mulgrave had fiiiled in his attempt to dis- 
cover, by a northerly course, a communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,* the British ffovemment did 
not abandon all hope ; and in 1776, Captam James Cook, 
who had already established his reputation as the greatest 
of modem navigators, was selected by the Admiralty to con- 
duct anodier expedition, reversing only the plan, and en- 
deavouring to sail from the Pacific into the Atlantio, instead 
cf firom the Atlantic into the Pacific. 

In prosecution of 'this plan, on the 12th of July, 1776, 
Cook sailed firom Plymouth Sound in the Resolution, leaving 
instractions for the Discovery, the command of which was 
intrasted to Captain Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. 
From that place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by hnportant discoveries, through the southern hemisphere, 
qr Van Diemen's Land, New-Zealand, Otaheite, and the 

« Mar Seas and Begioos, p. S0(MH7. 
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Sandwich liUndi. They th«D steered north-eaftward, and 
on the 7th of March, in latitude 44^^ north, came in sight 
of the American continent at the coast of Kew-AIbion, 
Owing to unfavourable winds, which forced the ships to the 
math, it was the 29th before Cook anchored in Nootka 
Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty boats of the 
natitcs, carrying each from three to seven or eight persons, 
both men and women. At first none of the Americana 
would venture within either ship, and from the circumstance 
of their boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if 
on watch, it was evident they regarded the arrival of the 
strangers with much suspicion. A firiendly intercourse, 
however, was soon established; and although theft, par* 
tienlariy of any iron utensil, was unscrupulously committed* 
they were pretty fair and honest in their mode of barter, 
** They were,'' says Cook, *' docile, courteous, and good- 
natured ; but quick in resvnting what tHey looked upon aa 
an injury, and, like most other passionate people, as eoon 
fergetting it. Their stature was rather below the common 
size of Europeans ; and although at first, owing to th^ 
paint and grease which covered their skins, it was believed 
that they were of a copper complexion, it was afterward 
discovered that they were in reality a white people. They 
were well armed with pikes, some headed with bone and 
many with iron ; besides which they carried bows, slings^ 
knivcfl* and a short olub, like the patow of the New-Zea- 
hmders ; their arrows were barbed at the point, and the inner 
end feathered." A dispute occurred after the arrival of tho 
£ngU^h, between the inhabitants of the northern and souths 
em coMts of the sound ; but a pacific treaty was concluded* 
and the event celebrated by a species of music, in which 
^ey bore altemate parts. " Their songs," says Captain 
Bumey, who was himself present, " were ffiven in turn, 
the party singing having their pikes erected. When tha 
first finished they laid down their pikes, and the other party 
seared theirs. What they sang was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ; yet it was solemn 
and in unison, and, what I thought most extraordinary, thej 
were all well in tune with each other. The words were at 
times given out by one man, as a parish-clerk gives out the 
first line of a psalm."* 

* Bonejr^ Nertkofasteni Voysffs of Disevfevy, p tl|. 
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tt appeaved evident to Captain Cook that prerioiig to 
flus the inhabitants had never entertained any direct com- 
mnnication with Europeans. " They were not atartled," 
■ays he, ** by the report of a musket, till one day, upon en- 
dcMnroaring to prove to us that arrows and spears would not 
penetrate their war-dresses, a gentleman of our company 
shot a musket-ball through one of them folded six tunes. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their ignorance 
of firearms was plainly seen. This was afterward, con- 
firmed when we used them to shoot birds, the manner of 
which confounded them.*' On the ships leaving Nootka 
Sound, the natives accompanied their farewell with a singu- 
Ur exhibition : ^ When the anchor was heaving up," save 
Bumey, ^ they assembled in their boats, which covered the 
eove, and began a song, in which they flourished the swords,- 
saws, hatchets, and other things which th^ had obtained 
firom us. In the midst of this valedictory chorus, one man, 
mounted on a stage of loose boards, wluch was supported 
by the people in the nearest canoes or boats, danced with a 
wooden mask on, which he occasionally changed, makinir 
himself resemble sometimes a man, sometimes a bird, and 
sometimes an animal. Of these masks they have great - 
variety, and they parted with them willingly, except those 
of the human face ; if they sold any of these, it seemed to 
be with some repugnance, as if they were parting with the 
imace of a friend or a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 
so ^ing."* 

From Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a survey of the 
coast by Mount St. Elias, till he arrived at a cape which 
turned short to the north, to which he gave the name of Cape 
Hinchinbroke ; thence he proceeded to Prince William's 
Sound ; after which he pursued the coast to the west, which 
was fimnd to take a southeriy direction, as descrU>ed by 
Bdiring and Tchirikow. These navigators, however, as 
we have seen, had not made a vei^ particular examination ; 
and although the tenor of Cook's mstructions did not permit 
him to devote much time to the explorinff rivers or inlets, till 
he reached the latitude of 66^, stiU Siat enunent officer 
d e em e d himself at liberty to complete an accurate survey of 
this hitherto undiscovered coast, firom the arm of the sea 

• ■anisf'k Nbrlli-sastem Voyages sf Disoovery, ^ S17, tl& 
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sftefirmid denominated Cook*f Inlet round the great penin 
aula of Alaaka, terminating in Cape Oonamak. He tbenc« 
proceeded along the ahorea of Bnatol Bay, till he doubled 
Cape Newenhun, from which he ateered inanorth-eaaterly 
direction and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving thia the 
ahipe entered Bebring'a Strait* and followed the coaat to th9 
nofth-weat, till they doubled a promontory aituated in 65^ 
46" BOfth latitude, which they named Prince of Walea' 
Gape, regarding it aa the weatero extremity of all America 
hitherto Imown. Soon after, in the evening, they diacemed 
the coaat of Aaia, and atanding acroaa the atrait came to 
andmr in a bay of the TachulStchi country, near a 'village 
fnm which the natirea crowded to the ahore. Obaerring 
thia. Cook landed with three boata well armed, and waa re» 
crived by the Tacduiktsohi with cautioua courteay. About 
fi>rty men, armed each with a apontoon, beaidea bow and 
anow« atood drawn up on a rising ground eloae by the Tillage 
and aa Uie Engliah drew near, three of them came down 
towaida the ahoie, politely taking off their caps and making 
low bowa. On aeeing aome of the Engliah leap from theiv 
boata th^ retired, and expreaaed by aigna their desire that 
no more ahouldliuid ; but when Cook Mivanced akme, witb 
aome saudl pre^nta in hie hand, their confidence waa re* 
atofed, and th^ exchanged for them two fox^akina and two 
•eahoraapteeth. All this time they never laid down theii 
weapona, but held them in conatant readiness, except for i^ 
abort time, when four or five peraona diaarmed themaelve« 
to give the Engliah a aong and a dance ; even then, boiw- 
ever, they i>1aoe(d them in auch a manner that they could 
Mach them in aa inatant, and evidently for greater aacuritjF 
the^ deaired their audience to ait down during the dance. 
Thia Aaiatic people, although dwelhng within fifty milaa of 
the American eoaat, were evidently a different race from th» 
inhaMtanU of the ahorea of Behring's Strait. All thQ 
Americana whom the Enghah had aeen akice their arrival 
on the coaat were low of atature, with round chubby face« 
and high cheek-bones. The Taohuktadbi. on the contraiy« 
had kmg viaagea, and were atout and weU made. Seven4 
thinga which they had with them, and more particular^ 
their clothing, showed a degree of ingenuity swpaaaing 
what one codd expect amonff ao northern a people. Their 
inu conaiited of a capi fro^ hreecbea, bootsi and ^ovei^ 
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•n OMde of leatlwr or tkiiui extieraely irril diwiad, i 
with the iur on, somfi without it, and the quivert which coo* 
tained their arrows were made of red leather neatly em- 
broidered, and extremely beautifiiL* 

From this ba^ the ships again stood over to the north* 
east» and contmuing their examination of the .^oerieaa 
coast. Cook 40on found himself surrounded by the dreaiy 
features which mark the scenery of the polar latitudes ; % 
dari( and gloomy sky, thick showers of snow and hail, and 
immense fields and mountains of iee, covered in some plaooi 
by the huge £;>rms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
herds of many hundreds, huddling like swine one over the 
Other, The flesh of these animals, when newly killed, wae 
preferred by the corew to their common &re of salt meat, 
but within four^and^twenty hours it became rancdd and fishy* 
From a point of land, which was denominated Cape Miij* 
frave, they now explored the coast to the latitude of 70^ 
t9' , wlmre their progress was arrested by an unbr^en wall 
of ice, apparently stretching from continent to continent.! 
At this time the nearest land was about a league distant^ 
and the fi^rthest eastern point seen a low headland modi 
encumbered with ice, to which Oock yave the name of Icy 
Cape, and which, till the recent discoveries of Captain 
Beeche^, constituted the extreme limit of European die* 
eovery in that quarter of the globe. It was now the end of 
Anguet ; and as nothing further could be attempted at thai 
Htatm on the American coast, the ships returned to tlm 
CNmdwich Islands, with the intention of resuming in the 
fucceeding summer the attempt $01 the discovery of a coiHh 
vmnication between the Pacific and the Atlantic,*— an oh» 
ieet which their great commander did not live to exeoQte» 
havmg been killed in an unfortunate scuffle with the nativee 
«f Owhyee on the Uth of February; 1779. The further 
eonduot of the expedition now fell to Clerke and King, and 
a* attempt was made to penetrate beyond Icy Cape ; but tb« 
ooiftintted fields of iee rendered it utterly ab<»tive. The sbip«» 
tkerefore* having repassed Behring*s Strait, came to anohot 
iQtheBayofSt.PeterandSt,PaulinKamtschatfca. Hert 
CMtam Clerke, who had long been in a deeUniag ata^t^ 
lifld ; ppon which, to the great satisfaction of the cnm and 

* Cook's Voyages, vol. vi. p. 4W, 410, 411. 
t iW(<.Pb«»,417. 
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offieeTf of both ships, who were sick of the dretir naYiga- 
tion in these inhospitable latitudes, they returned home. 

Sobseqaent to the voyages of Cook and Gierke, the north- 
west coast of America was visited at different periods by 
Meares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue ; and though the limit of 
discovery was not extended beyond Icy Cape, the shores were 
more minutely eiamined, and a beneficial commercial inter- 
course estabUshed with the natives. Of Captain Meares's 
voyages, the great object was to establish a trade between 
China and the north*west coast of America. For this puF> 
pose an association of the leading mercantile men in Bengal 
fteted out two vessels,— 4he Noo&a, commanded by Meares 
himself and the Sea-otter, by Lieutenant Walter Tipping. 
The Sea-otter in the first instance took a cargo of opium 
lo Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and is known 
to have made Prince William's Sound ; but after leaving 
that harbour no accounts of her were ever received, and it 
appears certain that she and her crew perished at sea. The 
iate of Meares in the Nootka was scarcely more tolerable. 
After a tedious and perilous navigation in the China seas, 
they made their way through the straits between Oonamak 
and Oonalaska against a current running seven knots an 
hour, from whicn they sailed across to America by the 
Schumann Islands, and anchored under Cape Dou^as.* 
Thence they proceeded to Prince William's Sound to wmter ; 
and their residence here during October, November, and 
December, though dreary and tedious, was not without its 
comforts. The natives were friendly, and brought them 
provisions ; they caught plenty of excellent salmon, and 
the large flocks of ducks and geese afforded constant sport 
to the officers, and a seasonable supply for the table. But 
the horrors of an arctic winter began soon to gather round 
them. The ice closed in upon the ship ; the snow fell so 
thick that all exercise became impossible ; the ducks and 
geese collected into flocks, and passed away to the south* 
ward ; the fish totally desertedfthe creeks ; and the natives, 
a migratory race, imitating the instinct of these lower 
■pecies, travelled off in a bmiy with their temporary wi^ 
warns to a more genial district. To add to these distresses 
the scurvy made its appearance ; while the sun described 

* Meares^ Voyages, v<d. i. p. 19. latrodaelofy Tojage. 
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weekly a f mailer eixcle, and shed a fieklj and malaiidioljr 
light Eren at noon, throagh an atmo^are obfonred l^ 
]pefpetoal snows, " tremendous mountains forbade ahnost a 
si^ht of the sky, and cast their nocturnal shadows orer the 
ship in the midst of day." The decks were incqiable 
•f resisting the intense ireeting of the night, and the lower 
past of them was covered an inch thick with a hoar frost 
that had aU the appearance of snow, notwithstanding fires 
were kept constantly bariumg twenty hours out of the twenty* 
imua. Between the months of January and May, twen^« 
three men died of the scurvy, and the rest of the crew were 
se disabled as to he incapable of any labour ; bat the iun*a 
return and the commencement of more genial weather pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect on the health and spirits of 
the crew. The natives returned, and assured the poor 
saiflerers that the cold must soon be gone, making toem 
understand by signs that the summer would commenee 
about the nnddle of May ; and the sun, which now began 
to make a larger circle over the hills, not only chased away 
the huge and gloomy shadows that, Uke a ftinend^pall, had 
eorered the ship, but brought back the fish to the rivers, and 
the migratory birds to the shore ; so that they soon enjoyed 
an ample supply of fresh fo6d. On the 17th of May, a 
genial breakmff up of the ice took plaee throughout' the 
cove, and the Mcllng that they were once more in clear 
water, with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so much 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the crew with in* 
expressible comfort.* These hwpy anticipations were soon 
lealized by their sailing from Prince of Wales' Sound en 
81st June, and reaching the hospitable duster of the Sand- 
wich Isles, where such was the effect of the genial climate* 
that in ten days' re^denee every complaint had disappeared* 
On the 2d of September they left the Sandwich Islands, and 
arrived on the 20th October at Macao in China. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so disastrous a 
sojourn on the American shore, little or no progress ooold 
be made in the survey of the coast, which was rugijfed ; and 
at no great distance were mountains, eovered with thick 
woods for about two-thirds of their ascent, beyond which 
they terminatedJm immense masses of naked rock. The 

• Mearas>s Voy«|BS> vol. I latioduettNry Voysft, % <7. 
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Mack-pine grew in great plenty, and a few black-cmrait 
bushes were noticed, but no other kind of fruit or vegetable. 
The number of savages seen by Meares did not excMd five 
or six hundred, and mese had no fixed place of abode, but 
wandered up and down as fitncy or necessity impelled them. 
They were strong and athletic, rather exceeding the common 
stature of Europeans, with pronunent cheek-bones, round 
flat faces, eyes small and black, and hair, which ther eat 
short round the head, of the same jetty colour. A sUt in 
the under lip, parallel to the mouth, and a perforation in 
tiie septum of the nose, in which was inserted a large quiU 
or a piece of bark, gave them a hideous look ; while a sin- 
gular practice of powderinff their hair with the down of 
birds, allowing the frostwon and icicles to hang from the 
beard, and pamting the neck and face with red ochre, in- 
ereased the savage singularity of their appearance. Their 
clothing consisted of a sin^e frock of the sea-otter skin, 
reaching to their knees. 'When employed in their canoes, 
they used a dress made of the entrails of the whale, which 
covered the head, and was so disposed that it could be tied 
round the hole in whidi they sat, so as to prevent the water 
from getting into the canoC) while it kept the lower part 
of the body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capacity 
of enduring pain astonished the English, and was remai^- 
ably evinc^ upon an occasion mentioned by Meares :-^<* In 
the course of the winter," says he, ** among other rubbish, 
several broken glass bottles had been thrown out of the ship, 
and one of the natives, who was searching among them, cat 
his foot in a very severe manner. On seeing it bleed, we 
pointed out what had caused the wound, and applied a 
dressing to it, which he was made to understand was the 
remedy we ounielves appUed on similar occasions ; but he 
and his companions instantly turned the whole into ridicule, 
and at the same time taking some of the glass, they scar- 
ified their legs and arms in a most cruel and extraordinary 
manner, informing us that nothing of that kind covdd ever 
hurt thtm,'»* 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did not deter 
either Meares or his liberal employers firom hasaiding a 
ftcond voyage to the same coait, which was attended with 

* Masrairs VoyagM, vol. L IntrodoMory Voytgs, p. M. 
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1*016 importaBt zesolts. The Felice, of 230 tons buideiiy 
ind the Iphigeiiia, of 300, were fitted out on this adventure ; 
ibe conunand being given to Captains Meares and Douglas. 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and strongly built, and 
their crews consisted of Europeans and Chmese, among 
whom were some excellent smiths, shipwrights, and other 
artisans. The taking the Chinamen aboard was an experi- 
ment. Before this tmie they had never formed part of the 
crew of 'an English merchant-ship ; and it is but justice to 
say that they proved hardy, good-humoured, and industrious. 
Two other very interesting passengers were on board of 
Captain Meares's ship,— Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of 
the Sandwich Isles, who had volunteered to leave his native 
country when Meares visited it during his former expedition ; 
and Comekala, a native of King George's Sound, who had 
at the same time entreated to be- carried to China. Of these 
two n>eciinens of savage life Teanna was by far the finest, 
both m moral and in physical qualities. He was about 
thirty-two years old, near six feet five inches in stature, and 
in strength ahnost Herculean. His carriage was dignified, 
and, in consequence of the respect paid to his superior rank 
in his own country, possessed an air of distinction, to which 
his fiuniliaiity with European manners had not communi- 
cated any stiffness or embarrassment. Comekala, on the 
other hand, though cunning and sapracious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the prince of 
the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and honest when it suited 
his own interest ; but stole without scruple whatever he 
wished to have and could not procure by fairer means. 
Brass and copper were metals which^he might ahnost be said 
to worship. Copper hal^ence, buttons, saucepans, — «U 
possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was evident 
that be coveted the brass buttons of the captain's uniform ; 
and his mode of fixing his eyes on the object of his desire, 
and the pangs of ungratified avarice, as exhibited in the 
contortions of his countenance, proved matter of much 
amusement to the crew. The cause of his insatiable thirst 
for copper became afterward apparent. 

In the mean time Captain Meares found it necessary ta 
separate from his consort, whose slow sailing threatened to 
impede his progress ; and after a long and haxardous pas- 
m^ the ship anchored in Friendly Cove in King George's 
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Sound, abretit of the tUlmgo of Kootkai on the mominf of 
tho 13th of May. Comekala, who for toreial days had heea 
in a state of high excitation, now enjoyed the genuine de- 
light of once more beholding his native shore ; and when 
Ins intention of landing was made known, the whole inhab- 
ifants poored forth to give him welcome* The dress in 
which he chose to appear for the first time after so lonff an 
pbsence was very extraordinaiy : on a former occasion* 
when visited l^ Hannapa, a brother chief, he contented 
himself with an ordinary European suit ; but he now* says 
Meares, arrayed himself in all his glory : his seailet coat 
was decorated with such (^entities of brass buttons and 
copper appendages of one kmd or other, that they could not 
ml to procure mm profound respect from his countrymeny 
and render him an object of unbounded admiration to the 
Nootka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper Ibrmed 
his breastplate ( from his ears copper ornaments were sue' 
pended ; and he contrived to hang from his hak, which watf 
dressed with a long piff-tail, so many handles of c<^>peY 
saucepans, that their weight kept his head in a stiff upright 
position, which very much heightened the odditv of ms ap* 
pearance. For several of the ornaments with which he wae 
now so proudly decorated Comekala had lived in a state of 
continual hostility with the cook, from whom he purloined 
them ; but their last and principal struggle was for an enor- 
mous spit, which the American prince hi^ seized as a sfcbtf 
to swell the circumstances of that splendour with which he 
was preparing to dazxie the eyes of his countrymen. In 
such a state of accoutrement, and feeling greater delif^ 
than ever was experienced on the proudest European throne» 
the long'^KMit rowed Comekala ashore, when a general and 
deafening shout from the crowd assured him of the universal 
ioy felt on his return. The whole inhabitants moved to the 
beach, welcomed the traveller on shore, and afterward con- 
ducted him to the king's house, which none but persona of 
rank were permitted to enter, and where a magnificent feast 
of whale blubber and oil was prepared. G& the whde^ 
Comekala's reception, and the impression made by his eoE* 
traordinary costume, evinced his intimate knowledge of the 
character of his oountiymen ; for though to the £n|[lish the 
effect was irresistibly comic, the natives regarded him with 
a mixture of silant awe and wonder, which after a while 
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broke forth into expressiona of uniTeraal astoidf hment an4 
delifflit. 

Not long after thif exhibition, two Nootka prtneea, Ma- 
quilla and Callicum, paid a visit to the English. Their little 
aqaadron, consisting of twelve canoes with eighteen men 
each, moved with stately parade round the ship : the men 
wore dresses of beautilful sea-otter skins, covering them 
firom head to heel ; their hair was powdered with the white 
down of hirds, and their feces bedaubed with red and black 
ochre, in the form of a shark's jaw and a kind of spiral line, 
which rendered their appearance extremely savage. Eight 
rowers sat on each side, and a single man at the bow ; wMle 
the chte&, distinguished by a high cap, pointed at the crown 
and ornamented with a small tuft of feathers, occupied a 
place in the middle. All this was very striking*, but the 
most remarkable accompaniment was the air which they 
ckanted, the effect of which is described by Meares as un- 
commonly pleasing. " We listened,** says he, " to their song 
with an equal degree ^f surprise and pleasure. It was 
indeed impossible for any ear susceptible of delight from 
musical sounds, or any mind not insensible to the power of 
melody, to remain unmoved by this solemn unexpected con- 
ceit. The chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as to 
tiflie and tune; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
Sometimes they would make a sudden transition from the 
high to the low tones, with such melancholy tarns in their 
variations, that we could not reconcile to ourselves the man* 
Her in which they acquired or contrived this more than un- 
taught melody of nature. There was also something, for 
tke eye as well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
their voices added very much to the impression which the 
chmting made upon us all. Erery one beat time with un- 
deviatiBg regularity agsunst the ffunwale of the boat with 
their paddles ; and at the end of every verse they pointed 
with extended aims to Uie north and south, gradually sinking 
tiieir voioee in such a solemn manner as to produce an effect 
not often attained by the orchestras of European nations.** 
This account of the impressive music of the people of Nootka 
Scund is, the reader may remember, corroborated by Captain 
Barney.* The ceremony, however, did not end witii the 

• Shipra, p. 76. 
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aaag ; but after rowing twice roahd the ship, risiiiff up eacl 
time as they passed the stem, and vociferating, " WacushS 
.Wacush !" (mends,) they brought their canoes alongside, 
and the two chiefs came on board. Both were handsome 
men, of the middle size, possessing a mild but manly expres- 
sion of countenance. They accepted a present of copper, 
iron, and other articles, with signs of great delight, and 
jthiowing off their sea-otter garments, laid them gracefully at 
the feet of the English, and stood on the deck quite naked. 
Each of them was presented with a blanket, which thej 
threw over their shoulders with marks of high satisfaction, 
and descending into their canoes, were paddled to the shore. 
A brisk trade in fiirs now commenced, which, though in- 
terrupted occasionally by the petty thefts of the savages, 
was highly favourable to the commercial interests of the ex- 
pedition. Skins of the sea>otter, beaver, martin, sable, and 
jriver-otter, of the ermine, black-fox, gray, white, and red 
WQlf, wolverine, marmot, racoon, bear, and mountain-sheep, 
and in addition to all these, of the fi^rred, speckled, and com- 
mon seal, sea-cow, and sea-lion, were all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these by far 
the most beautiful and valuable was the skin of the sea-otter. 
The taking of this animal is attended with considerable 
hazard ; but constant practice has taught the natives both 
skill aiid courage. ** When it is determined to hunt the 
sea-otter," says Meares, " two very small canoes are pre- 
pared, in each of which are seated two expert hunters^ 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, with a 
small harpoon, which differs somewhat from the instrument 
of the same kind used in hunting the whale, the shaft being 
much the same ; but the harpoon itself of greater length, 
and so notched and barbed that when it has once entered 
the flesh it is almost impossible to extricate it. It is attached 
to the shaft by several fathoms of sufficient strength to draff 
the otter to the boat. The arrows employed are small, and 
pointed with bone formed mto a single barb. Thus equipped 
the hunterd i>roceed among the rocks in search of their 
prey* Sometimes they surprise the animal when sleeping 
on his back on the surface of the water : and if they 
can approach without waking him, which requires infinite 
caution and skill, he is easily harpooned and dragged to the 
boat, when a fierce battle often ensues between t& otter ani 
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<he honten, who are frequently severely wounded by bii 
teeth and claws. The more usual manner of takmg hun, 
howeyer, is by pqrsuit, and the chase is sometimes continued 
for hours. As the animal cannot remain long under water^ 
he siull is here chiefly exerted to direct the canoes in the 
same liiie which the ottet takes when under water, at which 
time he swims with a celerity that greatly exceeds that of 
his pursuers. The moment he dives, therefore, the canoe* 
separate in order to have the better chance of wounding him 
with their arrows at the moment he rises, although it oft^i 
happens that this wary and cunning animal escapes, and 
baffles the utmost skill of his persecutors. Should it happen 
that the otters are overtaken with their young ones, the 
instinct of parental affection comes out in its most deept 
and interesting shape ; all sense of danger and of self-pres* 
enration is ii^tantly lost, and both male and female defend 
their cubs vnth the most furious courage, tearing out with 
their teeth the arrows and harpoons fixed in them, and often 
attacking the canoes themselves. On siich occasions, how- 
ever, their utmost efforts are unavailing, and they and their 
offspring never fail of yielding to the power of the hunters,"* 
The hunting the whale, however, is a still nobler ^port ; 
and nothing can exceed the skill and intrepidity with which 
the Americans of Nbotka engage in it. When it is deter^* 
mined to proceed against this mighty creature, the chief 
prepares himself with great ceremony he is clothed in the 
sea-otter's skin, his hwij besmeared with oil and painted 
with red ochre ; the canoes selected for the service are of a 
size between those used in war and the ordinary kind, and 
contain eighteen or twenty men, the bravest and most active 
that can be found. When the whale is discovered, the chief 
himself throws the first harpoon ; but all the people in the 
various attendant canoes are armed with the same instru- 
ment, to be employed as occasion may require. As soon as 
the huge fish feels the smart of the first weapon, he dives, 
and carries the shaft with all its bladders along with him; 
on which the boats follow in his wake, and as he rises con- 
tinue to fix their weapons till he finds it impossible to sink 
firom the number of floating buoys attached to his body. 
The whale then drowns, and is towed on shore with greal 

* Means, vol. il.^M. 
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trinmph and Tcjoidng.* He is immediately cut ap, part 
being dedicated to the feaat which concludes the day, and 
the remainder divided among those who shared the dangers 
and glory of the chase. 

Tno ingenuity of the Nootka saTages in many mechanical 
arts was very remarkable. Their manufacture of harpoons^ 
lines, fish-hooks, bows and arrows, their skill in tanning and 
preparing furs, their ingenious manner of forging the metals 
procured from the En^h into various ornaments for their 
wives or fevourites, and, above all, their art in constructisfl 
canoes, astonished the European and Chinese artisans. Of 
the iron received in exchange for fhrs they made tools ; and it 
was seUom they could be prevailed on to use European 
utensils in preference to their own, with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was imme-> 
diateiy perceived and made available. They formed of the 
same metal a species of tool for hollowing out large trees, 
which purpose it served hi better than any instrument the 
caipenters of the Felice could give them. In this operation 
a flat stone was employed in place of an anvil, while a round 
one served for a hammer ; and with these rude implements 
they shaped the red-hot iron into a tool resembling a cooper's 
adze, which they fastened to a wooden handle with cords 
made of sinews ; it was then sharpened, and proved admi* 
lably adapted for the purposes for which it was intended.! 

After the English had been for some time in King George's 
Sound, the Americans began to make use of sails formed of 
mate, in imitation of Captain Meares's ship. Hannapa got 
the sailors to rig one of nis war-canoes in the English style* 
of which he was extremely proud, never omitting the cere- 
mony of hoisting his pendant whenever he q)proached, to 
tiie gteat amusement of the crew. Not long ailer this the 
English were waited upon by Wicananish, a prince of greater 
wealth and power than any they had yet seen, who invited 
ftem to visit his kingdom, which lay at some distance to the 
nocithwaid, that a commercial intercourse might be estab- 
ished for the advantage of both parties. The invitation 
was accepted, and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
%ome distance from the shore with a small fleet of canoes ; 
ttidy comhig on board, piloted them into the harbour. They 

« Mssies, fol IL p. 53,SS. ^ Ibid.p,68.». 
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fbimd tbe capital to 6e at Feast three times the size of Nootka. 
The country round was covered with impenetrable woods of 
great extent, in which were trr^s of enormous size. After 
Uie king and his chiefs had he^^n entertained on board, the 
English were in return invite i to a feast by Wicananish ; 
«nd it is not easy to conceive a more interesting picture oi 
Javage life than is given by M6< res on this occasion. *< On 
•ntering the house," says he^ ^ we were absolutely aston- 
ished at the vast area it ench sed. It contained a large 
square, boarded up close on all sides to the height of twenty 
feet, with planks of an unconmion breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and psdnted, formed 
the rafters, which were supported at the ends and in the 
middle by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks o£ 
timber. The same kind of broad planks covered the whole, 
to keep out the rain ; but they were so placed as to be le* 
movable at pleasure, either to receive the air and light or 
to let out the smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
were several fires, and beside them large wooden vessels 
filled with fish-soup. Large slices of whale's flesh lay in a 
state of preparation, to be put into similar machines filled 
with water, into which the women, with a kind of tor^ffs, 
eoif^eyed hot stones from very fierce fires, in order to nti^e 
it boil. Heaps of fish were strewed about ; and in this 
central part of the square, which mights properly be called 
the kitchen, stood large seal-skins filled with <iil, from ^ 
whence the guests were served with that delicious beverage. 
The trees that supported the roof were of a size which would 
render the mast of a first rate man-of-war diminutive on a 
comparison with them ; indeed our curiosity as well as our 
ss^onishment was at its utmost stretch when we considered 
the strength which must have been required to raise these 
enormous beams to their present elevation, and how such 
strength could be commanded by a people wholly unao-> 

n'nted, as we suppi sed, with the mechanic powers. The 
by which we entered this extraordinary fabric was the 
mouth of one of these huge images, wl4ch, large as it may» 
firom this circumstance, be supposed to have been, was no^ 
dispioportioned to the other features of its colossal visaj|[e. 
We ascended by a few steps on the outside ; and after passin| 
the portal, descended down the chin into the house, whort 
we found new matter for wonder in the number of mem 
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VFODMH, and children who composed the femUf of the chi^ 
ivhkh consisted of at least 800 persons. These were di- 
vUed into groups according to their respective offices, which 
fcnd distinct places assigned them. The whole af the inte- 
rior of the boildtng was surrounded by a bench, about two 
leet £rom the ground, on which the yarious inhabitants sat, 
mte, and slept. The chief appeared at the upper end of the 
loon surrounded by natives eS rank, on a small raised plat- 
form, round which were placed several large chests, over 
which hung bladders of oil, large slices of whale's flesh, asd 
IproportioBable gobbets of blubber. Festoons of huaran 
•cmla, arranged with some attention to uniformity, were 
disposed in umost every part where they ooald be placed ; 
•and, however ghastly such ornaments appeared to European 
egres, they were evidently considered by the courtiers and 
pesfyle of Wicananish as a very splendid and appropriate 
•decoratioD of the royal apartment." When the Engli^ 
appeared the guests had made a considerable advance m 
their banquet. Before each person was placed a large slice 
of boiled whale, which, with small wooden dishes filled 
with oil and fish-soup, and a muscle-shell instead of a spoon, 
eoaiposed the economy of the table. The servants bumly 
replenished the dishes as they were emptied, end the women 
picked and opened some bark, which served the puipose of 
towels. The guests despatched their messes with astoa- 
ishing rapidity and voracity, and even the children, seme 
of them not above three years old, devoured the blubber 
and oil with a rapacity worthy of their fathers. Wica- 
nanish in the mean time did ibe honours with an air of bos- 
pitable yet dignified coartei^ whioh might have graced a 
more cultivate society. 

At the conclusion of the feast, it was intimated to tlie 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce their 
IMsents. Upon this a great variety of articles were dis- 
,pl«yed ; among which were several blankets and two cc|>- 
per tea-kettles. On these last, considered to be almost in- 
estimable, the eyes of the whole assembly were instMntly 
riveted ; and a guard was immediately mounted, who kept a 
jealous watch over them till curiosity was mtified ; after 
which: they were deposited in large chests rudely carved and 
frocifully adorned with human teeth. About fifty men now 
advanced into the middle of the apaitment, each holding ujT 
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t fMhotter Bkin nearly *ix feet in length, and while they 
temained in that position the prince delivered a speech, 
during which he gave hie hand in token of firieDdship to tlie 
captain, and infinming him that theee slmis wen Uie return 
he propoeed to make for the present he had juet received, 
concluded by ordering them to be immediately conveyed on 
board. 

The English now opened a brisk trade, proonring the 
faiest furs, iwhile they were eapplied with excellent pre- 
visions : salmon, cod, halibut, rock-fish, and herrings were 
biooffat to them fresh from the water ; and the women vad 
cihikheB sold them berries, wild onions, sdads, and other 
«sealent plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to 
establiih a rigid monopoly, and evinced the vtmest jealousy 
ieftt any neighboorinff princea should be admitted to trade 
with the English, r^one wem allowed to go on boaid 
without his license ; and one un&rtunate stmnger was de- 
tected without a passport, hurried into the woods, and, as 
was strongly suspected, instantly put to death. At last two 
diiefii, who had already entered into some transactions with 
Ci^tain Meaees, remonstrated against soch illlberaJity ; vad 
Wicananish, rather than go to war, concluded a treaty, 
which had the efiect of restoring a good understanding by 
mutual sacrifices. Hanna and Betootche agreed to resign 
to Wioananish all the otter skins in ^ir po sse s si on, on 
condition of receiving the two copper tea-kettles ahwady 
mentioned. These last articles, however ludicroui it may 
appear in the eyes of European difrfomatiits, formed the 
grand basis of the treaty, and the terms of exchange were 
not amnged widiout much difficulty. Daring these pfo- 
eeedings &e English had little opportunity to examine the 
country ; but every thing which they saw was invitii^. <An 
aidupetogo extended from King George's Sound to the har- 
bour of Wicananish, most of the islands beinff covered with 
Wood, with few clear spots. The soil was nch, producing 
berries and fruits in abundance, and the timber of uncom- 
mon size and beauty, consisting chiefly of red oak, lai^ 
cedar, black and white i^proce-fir. In their expeditions intt 
the interior they met with freqnent groves, where almeil 
ffeij second tree was fit foremasts of any ^mansions.* 

• lisan^ Voyaios, vol. t ^ sao^ 
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From Wicananish Captain Meares sailed southwand 
along; a coast not visited by Cook, of which the chart by 
Maarelle was so inaccurate that it seemed almost certain 
he had never surveyed it in person. During this voyage 
they were visited by a small fleet of canoes, filled with 
people far more savage than those hitherto met with. 
The face of the chief was bedaubed with black ochre, and 
powdered with a glittering sand, which communicated a 
singular fierceness of expression ; while hb manners were 
rude, and gave no encouragement to any more intimate 
intercourse. Meares continued his survey of the coast as 
for north as latitude 49° 37' ; after which he retraced his 
progress, and on reaching the Strait of Juan de Fu9a took 
possession of it, with all the usual ceremonies, in the 
name of the King of Great Britain. The existence of this 
channel, which had been doubted since its discovery in 
1592, was now positively ascertained, and the long-boat 
was despatched up the strait under the command of Mr. 
Buffin, first officer of the Felice. Her crew consisted of 
thirteen sailors, well armed, and provisioned for a month. 
In a week, however, they retumed,-^with their full com- 
plement indeed, but every one of them wounded. They 
had been attacked by the natives with a ferocity and deter- 
mination which set at naught th^ usual terror of firearms. 
The assailants used their bows and arrows, clubs, spears, 
stone-bludgeons, and slings, with great skill and courage. 
The boat itself showed this, being pierced in numerous 
places with the barbed arrows, many of which were still 
sticking in the awning, which, by intercepting the heavy 
showers of these missues and breaking the fall of the large 
stones discharged from the slings, was the principal means 
of preserving the lives of the crew. 

On returning down the strait, they were met by a canoe 
paddled by two subjects of Wicananish, and after purchas- 
mg some fish were about to bid them farewell, when the 
savages made them aware that they still had another com- 
modity to dispose of, and to their inexpressible horror 
exhibited two human heads still drippinsr with blood. 
" They held up these detestable objects by the hair," says 
Meares, « with an air of triumph and exultation ; and when 
the crew of the boat discovered signs of disgust and detest- 
ation at so appalling a speclt^le, the savages, m a tone 
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tend with looks of extreme aatisfaction, informed them tKH 
they were the heads of two people belonging to Tttootche^ 
the enemy of their own king Wicananish, whom they ha4 
recently flain."* 

i This last occurrence threw a gloom over the spirits of 
the ship's company, and cansed them to mtike more minute 
inquiries into the habits of the savages, which brought to 
light some very extraordinary circumstances. Mild and 
amiable as were the general manners of the inhabitants of 
Nootka Sound, it was discovered by their own confession 
that they not only tortured captives with every refinement: 
of cruelty, but feasted on human flesh. CaUicum, a chief 
described by Meares as a model of kindness and even of 
delicacy in his intercourse with the English, acknowledged 
that he slept nightly on a pillow filled With human sculls, 
which he often exhibited as trophies of his valour. Ma- 
qaiUa betrayed his cannibal propensities in a manner still 
more decided : << It so happened that the chief, in ascend- 
ing the side of the ship, by some untoward accident received 
t hurt in the leg. Orders were immediately given to the 
surgeon to attend, and when he was about to apply a 
plaster to the wound, Maquilla absolutely refused to submit, 
out sucked himself the blood which freely flowed from it ; 
and when we expressed our astonishment and disgust at 
such conduct, he replied by licking his lips, patting his 
belly, and exclaiming, ' Cloosh, doosh,' or ' Good, good !^ 
Nor did he now hesitate to confess that he ate human 
flesh, and to express the delight he took in banqueting 
upon his fellow-creatures ; not only avowing the pnMitice, 
bat informing the crew, as they stood shuddering at the 
iKarjt that not long before this the ceremony of kilung and 
eating a slave had taken place at Friendly Cove.'*t This 
acknowledgment was confirmed by Callicum and Hannapa, 
who, protesting they had never tasted the smallest bit of 
hninan flesh themselves, described Maquilla as peculiarly 
fond of it, and in the practice of killing a slave once a 
month to gratify his unnatural appetite. Perhaps there 
might be some exag^^eration in this ; but the ghastly orna- 
ments of Wioananish's dining-room, the extraordinaiy 
pillow of CaUicum, the exposure of men's heads and limbs 
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for tale, and the admission of the chief himself, sufficiently 
prove the existence of this atrocious custom, whatevef 
might he the extent to which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabitants had 
no religious belief whatever. To the huge misshapen 
images seen in their houses they addressed no homage ; 
ihey had neither priests nor temples, nor did they offer any 
sacrifices ; but an accidental circumstance led to the dis- 
covery that, though devoid of all superstitious observances, 
«nd wholly ignorant of the true God, they were not with- 
out a certain species of mythology, including the belief of 
an existence after death. '* This discovery," says Meares, 
* arose from our inquiries on a very different subject: 
On expressing our wish to be informed by what means 
they became acquainted with copper, and why it was such 
a peculiar object of their admiration, a son of Hannapa, 
one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth of uncommon sagacity, 
informed us of all he knew on the subject ; and we found, 
to our surprise, that his story involved a little sketch of 
their religion.^' When words were wanting he supplied 
the deficiency by those expressive actions which nature or 
necessity seems to communicate to people whose language 
is imperfect ; and the young Nootkan conveyed his ideas 
by signs so skilfully as to render them perfectly intelligible. 
He related his story in the following manner : — ** He first 
placed a certain number of sticks on the ground, at small 
distances from each other, to which he gave separate names. 
Thus, he called the first his father, and the next his grand- 
fiither : he then took what remained and threw them all 
into confusion together, as much as to say that they were 
the general heap of his ancestors, whom he could not indi- 
vidually reckon. He then, pointing to this bundle, said, 
when the^ lived an old man entered the sound in a copper 
canoe, with copper paddles, and every thing else in hb 
possession of the same metal ; that he paddled along the 
shore, on which all the people were assembled to contem- 
plate so strange a sight, and that, having thrown one of . 
his copper paddles on shore, he himself landed. The ex- 
traordmary stranger then told the natives that he came 
from the sky, to which the boy pointed with his hand ; 
that their country would one day be destroyed, when they 
would all be killed, and rise again to live in the place from 
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Dvlience he came. Onr young interpreter explained thii 
circumstance of his narrative by lying down at if be were 
dead, and then, rising up suddenly, he imitated the action 
as if he were soaring through the air. He continued to 
inform us that the people kiUed the old man and took hiM 
canoe, from which event they derived their fondness for 
copper, and he added that the images in their houses were 
intended to represent the form, and perpetuate the mission, 
of this supernatural person who came from the sky.'** 

As the objects of this voyage were principally of a com- 
mercial nature. Captain Meares had better opportunities 
to observe the character of the natives than to explore the 
coast or the interior of the country. The range of his 
navigation, extending only from Nootka Sound to the 
latitude of 49^ 37' north, disclosed no regular continuity 
of land, but in every direction large islands, divided by 
deep sounds and channels. The time which this intelh- 
gent seaman could spare was not enough to complete the 
survey ; but, judging from what he did see, he was led to 
the belief that the entire space from St. George's Sound to 
Hudson's Bay and Davis's Strait, instead of a continent, 
was occupied by an immense archipelago, through which 
might reach a passage from the Pacific into the Atlantic 
Ocean. '* The channels of this archipelago," says he, in 
his memoir on the probable existence of a north-west 
passage, *' were found to be wide and capacious, with neaf 
two hundred fathoms' depth of water, and huge promon- 
tories stretching out into the sea, where whales and sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible abundance. In some of 
these channels there are islands of ice, which we may ven- 
ture to say could never have been formed on the western 
tide of America, which possesses a mild and moderate 
elimate ; so that their existence cannot be reconciled to 
any other idea than that they received their formation in 
the eastern seas, and have been drifted by tides and cur- 
rents throuffh the passage for whose existence we are 
eontending.^t 

To determine this great question, and complete an accu- 
rate survey of the north-west coast of America, Ciqttain 
Vancouver, an excellent officer, who had received his pxo- 
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feMionftl educfttion under Cook, was despatched in 179(T 
and, commencing his voyage at Cape Mendocino, in lati. 
tnde 41^, he sailed northward two hundred and ninete^i 
leagues to the Strait of Juan de Fu^a, nerer losing sight 
of the surf which dashed against the shore, taking once or 
twice every day the meridional altitude, |md minutely 
noting the position of the most conspicuous points. The 
whole coast presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach from the sea, and no opening was found to afford 
Ins vessels the smallest shelter. He then explored the 
Strait of Juan de Fu9a ; and having satisfied himself that 
ho passage across America was to be discovered there, 
devoted his time to the survey of the labyrinth of islands, 
sounds, and inlets between 6(P and 60^ of latitude. After 
a .series of patient and scientific observations every way 
worthy of the school in which he had been bred, he ascer- 
tained the grand fact that the coast was throughout con- 
tittuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west passage 
in this quarter. It was his fate to encounter not a little 
unreasonable skepticism when the result was made publio ; 
and, like many other travellers and navigators, he found 
toe much reason to complain of those lazy closet-philoso" 
phers who refuse to admit any testimony which happens 
to ooRtradtct their own preconceived theories. Time, hoW" 
ever, has done him justice and fully confiimed the aceo* 
tacy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of Behring, 
more than eighty years elapsed before Russia thought proper 
to pursue the career of discovery on the extreme coasts of 
North-western America. At length Count Romanzoff, a 
scientific and patriotic nobleman, deteimined to despatch 
Lieutenant KotEelbue on a voyage to the straits which bear 
the name of that great mariner. His equipment consisted 
ef a single vessel, the Rurick, one hundred tons burdeiiy 
with twenty-two sailors, a surgeon, and a botanist. H^vkig 
doubled Cape Horn, hn arrived on the I9th June, 1816, at 
Awatscha. Continuing his course, he passed the boundary 
explored by Behring, and on the 1st of August descried on 
his right, in latitude 68^, a bread opening which he trusted 
would prove the long-seught-for passage. Having entered, 
he landed on the beach, ascended a neighbouring hill, and 
■aw Mifaing b«t water as far as the eye could leach. Full 
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this ionnd, itraking a eompwie carouit of itf slKnres* Na 
tntlet) faoWvrert waft ducovered, except one, wbidi il i^ 
ptared almost eertuii communicated with Norton 6ocknd» 
aad Kotzeboe reiumed hia voyage^ which, howereiv was 
attended with no new or imprtant reniltfl. To thia arm 
of the sea^ the diecoveir of which forms the prindpal lea* 
tore in his enterprise, he has verj properlj commwiioated 
his name. 

With Kotaebue terminates ovr account of the progress 
ef discomf upon the nortb^'Weste m riior es of America ; 
for an ootiine of the surrey iipds 111 plllMiiiii jliiii i liiij b»* 
IsBfs to a future portion QMJ|i)!|Qftlltm|f^^laa pleas* 
ioff reflectimi, that alttQ^teSasiveiy to the Kr^tfli nvrj 
bmigs the hard-earB|M^^^rmBeof ha^if faak|ed.iaear^ 
the whole of this coist,f«if4l ftUUrab^ ^B^ Icavei 
DoChiBg to be deiEdred I 



CHAPTER III. 

Humu $ind Sir Alexander Mackewde* 

Oolooisstkm of Canada^Franch Far-trade— Rise of Hodaoa's Bay 
Company— Heame'a Three Jouroeya— North-west Fur Company— 
First Joomey of dir Alexander Madienzle in 1789^Hi8 Second Ex- 




HATiJia eempleted a brief i^etch of the ptogtwm of di»> 
eofe«y alonff the wide extent of the eastern and Weitem 
•hoces of NorUi America, from the first expeditidi of Cabot 
te tiie latest attempts of Kottebue, two important subjecte 
ptfasent UieiliselTeai*-die rise of the fur-tnKM, and the great 
dSseeverws which were achieved by British suljeets cone 
Beeted with this branch of conmierdal enterprise. The 
eai|fedition i»f CarU^ conferred on the French that title te 
the coiEmtries round the St. Lawrence which results from 
priority of discovery ; and dther mreumstatioes combined 
t6 dirtet their eflbrts chiefly to the colonisation of the mora 
northern tracts of America. Among these causes may be 
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xsokmied the disaitnmf fuliure of their attempt to eftehiifh 
8 eettlemenit in Florida, the great power of the Spaniaida 
in that quarter, and the preoccapation of the middle regions 
of the continent bj the English. In 1598, the Sieur de la 
lUdie, a Breton gentleman of ancient family, obtained from 
Heniy IV. a patent, equally unlimited with that granted by 
Elizabeth to Gilbert and Raleigh. He was nominated 
Meutenant-general of Canada, Hochelaga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countries lying on the river of the 
neat Bay of Norimbega (meaning the St. Lawrence), and 
me supreme command, both civil uid military, was concen* 
trated in his single person. His preparations were singularly 
disproportionate to those high-sounding titles, and the whole 
expedition was unfortunate. La Roche, with a small 
squadron, and .crews consisting principally of convicted 
felons, landed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova 
Scotia. From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite shore, which he surveyed ; and 
having intrusted tne temporary command of the colony to 
an in^rior officer, he returned to France to procure ad- 
ditional supplies. On arriving in Brittany, a dispute arose 
between him and the Duke de Mercceur, a nobleman enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the French monarch, by whose in- 
fluence the royal favour was wholly withdrawn from La 
Roche. That adventurer, deprived of all means of prose- 
cuting his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a broken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were exposed to 
fiunine and disease, and totally neglected by the kinff, amid 
the occupation and excitement of his vast political sdiemes. 
Their existen<?e wjis at length accid^tally recalled to the 
mind of Henry, who in deep remorse for his forgetfolness 
despatched a vessel, which on its arrival found only twelve 
survivors. They had formed a hovel of the planks of a 
shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselves by fish- 
ing, and replaced their worn-out European garments with 
the skins of the sea-wolfl On their return to France, the 
monarch was greatly moved by the account of their suffer- 
ings, corroborated as it was by their emaciated and haggard 
aspect, matted hair, beards which almost swept the ground, 
•Dd singular dress. He hastened to compensate fox hk 
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neslect, by granting to such at were felons a free paidon, 
and presenting to each a snm of fifty crowns.* 

These disasters were followed soon after by an attempi 
of Chauvin and Pontgrave, two fur-merchants, to establish 
a colony at Tadoussack, on the mouth of the Sagaenay* 
which proved abortive, and gave place to an expedition on a 
more enlarged scale, plann^ and conducted by De Moots, 
a gentleman of Saintonge, whose squatkon consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island of St. 
^ roix, from which he removed to Port Royal, now known 
^y the name of Annapolis, where he appears to hav« 
abandoned his more pacific designs for the superior excitation 
and profits of -pincy. The complaints of^ the merchants 
engaged in the Newfoundland fishery terminated in the re- 
cau and disgrace of De Monts ; but ChampUdn, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way worthy 
of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed the principfd 
settlement to Quebec, where he built and fortified a town» 
reduced the surrounding territory into cultivation, and be- 
came the founder of the government of Canada, or New- 
France. Leaving his infant settlement, he next determined 
to penetrate into the interior ; and his emotions of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived, when, ascending 
the St. Lawrence, the majestic forests of Canada first met 
his eye, encircling in their bosom the greatest lakes known 
to exist in the world. Surveying first the southern bank of 
the river, and of the lakes Ontano and Erie, he found thai 
he had reached the very cradle of savage life, surrounded 
by nations whose manners, occupations, and superstitions 
were as new as they were bold and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the interior 
of North America does not properly fall within the limits 
of this work ; and it is sufficient at present to observe, th»l 
after a long and sanguinary struggle between the armies of 
France and England, in the war which broke out in 1756, 
Canada was at last subdued by the English, and the pos- 
session of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763. During the war between the Umted States 
and the mother country, Upper Canada once more became 
the ^leatre of an obstinate contest, which concluded, how- 

* mrtoiie G«n«na des VoysfM, vol. xkv. p. 9691 Ml. 
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9[mt^vaaShwomnAAj fbrthe Ameriean tn>op« ; and ths oooBtrjr 
haf Bince lemaiiMd an intofral part of the British dominiona. 
Under the French the for-trade, notwithstanding the re- 
atrietioBS with whieh eommeroe was oppressed, was carried 
to a great height and mnbraced an immense extent of 
etentrj. It waa condncted by a set of hardy adventorere, 
who joined the savages in their hunting-paities, and thus 
coUe^ed large cargoes of fiirs with which they sqpplied tho 
merohants. Their distant inland expeditions sometimes 
eoonpied twehe or even eighteen months ; and during tUs 
period their uninterrupted familiarity with the natives a]« 
mok transformed them into as wild and harbaroos a con- 
dition as that of the tribes with whom thmr associated. ** It 
requires less time," savs Sir Alexander Mackenzie, *' for a 
civilized people to deviate into the manners and customs of 
savage life, than for savages to rise into a state of civiUza* 
tkm. Such was the event with those who thus accompanied 
the natives on their hunting and trading excursions ; for 
they becasM so attached to the Indian mode of life, thai 
tiiey loot all relish for their former habits and native homes. 
Hence they derived the title of Coureurs de Boia, became a 
kind of pedlars, and were extremely u^ul to the merchants 
engaged in the for^trade, who ||ave them the necessary credit 
to proceed on their oommeroal undertalungs* Three or 
four of these people woold join their sUMk, put their 
property into a birch-bark canoe which they worked then^ 
selves, and would then either aocompiany the natives in their 
excursions, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length theee voyages extended to twelve or fifteen months, 
when they returned with rich cargoes o( furs, and followed 
by ereat nnn^rs of the natives. During the short time 
veqmsite to settle their accounts with the merchants and 
procure fresh credit, they generally contrived to squander 
away all their gains, when they returned to renew thmr 
favourite mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging themselves in ex- 
travMnoe and dissipation during the short space of ona 
monm in twelve or fifteen. This indi£forence about amassing 
pfoperty, and the pleasure of living free firom all restraint, 
■oen brought on a licentiousness of manners winch could 
not lonff escape the vigilant observation of the missionaries, 
who had mnen reason to complain of their being a disgrace 
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to tlie Christian religion, by not only swerving from its 
duties themselves, but bringing it into disrepate with \hok« 
of the natives who had become converts to it, and conse* 
quently obstructing the great object to which these piout 
men had devoted Uieir lives. They therefore exerted their 
influence to procure the suppression of these people ; and 
accordingly no one was allowed to go up the country to 
traffic with the Indians without a license Irom the French 
government."* This change of system was not at first 
attended with the expected benefits ; for the licenses were 
sold in most instances to retired officers or their widows, 
who agikin disposed of them to the fur-merchants, and they 
of necessity recalled to their service the coureurs de bois 
as their agents : thus matters assumed, though by a some- 
what more circuitous process, the same aspect as before. 
At last military posts were established at the confluence of 
the great lakes, which repressed the excesses of the wood- 
runners, and aflbrded protection to the trade ^ while under 
this new system, a b(My of respectable men, usually re- 
tired oflScers, introduced order and regularity in the traffic 
with tlie natives, co-operated with the efforts of the mission- 
aries, and extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of two thousand five hundred miles, from 
the most civilized portion of the colony to the banks of the 
Saskatchewine river in 53^ north latitude, and lon^tude 
102^ west.t Of these trading commanders two individuals 
attempted to penetrate to the Pacific Ocean, but appear to 
have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, and the 
latest attempts of Fox and James to reach the Pacific 
through some of its unexplored channels, have been su^ 
fidently enlarged upon in a former volume ;| but though 
nnsuccessfal in their great design, the accounts bron^t 
home regarding the rich furs of these extreme northern shores 
•xdted the attention of Grosseliez, an enterprising individual, 
who undertook a voyage to survey the country, and laid 
before the French government a proposal for a commercial 

* flir Alexander Mackenzie's QstoiyoftlisFlLNrtde, praftnd to Us 
?(||«fe«, p. 1-3. 
t Aid. p. 9. 

I Foiigr 8eM snd Begions, chap, vt 
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MCtlmMiit npon iho wv^ ^lie nuiilater, haweretf an 
jected it M viiioBaiy ; tid Gjroveelies, hB.vnf^ obtained mi 
intioduction to Mr. Moiit«£o, the £ngUsh resident at Panp» 
wae intfod»oed to Prinee Rupert, who, struck by the pn>b* 
«J>le adTsnteges of the project, eagerly patronised it. By 
his interest with the English kkif he obtained the grant of 
a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillam, who sai]e4 
with Grosseliev in 1668, ^D4 penetrating to the t<^ of 
Jameses Bay, erected Fort Charles on the bank of the Rupert 
Kiver. In the eucceeding year Prince Rupert, with seveo- 
toen other persons, were incorporated into a company, an4 
obtained an ezeUisive right to establish settlements and carry 
on trade in Hudson's Bay. Their charter recites, thiit 
these odveoturers having at their own mat cost andertakesi 
jM» expedition to Hudson's Bay, in oiacr to discover a near 
passage into the South $ea, and to find ft trade for lura, 
minerals, end other commodities, and having made such 
discoveries as encouraged them to proceed in their desig% 
his m«tiesty granted to them and their heirs, under the 
name of "The Governor and Company ^f Adventnrerp 
trading into Hudson's Bay," the power of holding and 
alienating lands, and Uie scie right of trade in Hudaon'p 
Strait, and with the territories upon the coasts of the sama. 
They were authorized to fit out ships of war, to erect forts, 
make reprisals, and send home all BngUsh suljecti entering 
1^ bay ^thout their license, and to declare war and BMke 
peace with any prince or people not Christian.* i 

Instituted with such ample powers, and at fost placed 
inder the management of enlightened men, this company 
aoQU arrived at cMisiderable prosperity. They have, indeed, 
been severely cmsured as exhibiting little zeal to promote 
discovery, and for uni^Magdy opposing every attempt on the 
part ef Uieiir servants to solve the long*agitated i|uestioa of 
a nMth-west paasaffe. There appear^ to have been much 
penKmal pique in these accusations ; and the expedition of 
Knight, in 1721, fitted out on the most liberal scale at the 
Ciwnyany'f expense, and the tenor of their original inatrue- 
tions to their governor, certainly prove that they were not 
' I te the CMief of discovery ; while the lyhae of 4lie 

' Msephsrson'S Annils of Conmsite, voLU. p. 550, MO. 
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Vfl^MS of Middletoii in 1742, mid of Captaini Mooro and 
SiaitA in 1746, matt at length have convinced the bitterest 
opponents of the company, that if they had not discovered 
the long-e^qtected passage in some of the straits leading 
into HofHson's Bay, it was for the very sufficient reason tha| 
jQch did not e^iat. But the most remarkable refutation of 
tbese «lLBgation«9 is to be found in the important and intern 
esting jojurney of Heame, from Prince of Wales' Fort to 
the iforthern Ocean, brought to a successful termination in 
1772, which, in its origin and progressy merits our pabular 
attention. 

The nati^o Indians, who range over rather than inhaljit 
Uip krge trapt of country north of Churchill River, having 
H^eatedly brought specimens of copper o|re to the comir 
May's factory, it was plausibly conjectured that these ha4 
been fi>und npt far from the Britl^ settlements ; and af 
the savages affirmed that the mines were not very distant 
fiom a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously, af 
was proved by the result, that this stream n^ust empty 
Itself into Hudson's Bay. In 1768, the Indians who camf 
to trade at Prince of Wales' Fort brought further ^ifXOwaUi 
of this river, exhibiting at the same time samples of copper, 
wbich they aflirn^ed to be the produce of a mine in its 
vidnity. The governor now resolved to despatch an intel- 
ligent perspn across the continent to obtain more precise 
i^ormation* Samuel Heame was chosen for this service, 
a man of great hardihood a^d sagacity, b^ed in the en^ploy- 
nent of the companyt &nd who, without pretensions to 
lu|^ fcientific attainments, possessed sufficient knowledge 
to enable him to construct a chart of the counti^ through 
mliiik he tra;ireUed* His instructions directed him to pro- 
seed, jto the ho^rs of the country of the Athabasca Indians, 
where it was e^q[>ected he would meet with a riv«r i^r»- 
sontsd by the Indians to abound with copper ore^ a^d tp 
he so fiir to the north that in the middle of summer th<B 
fun did not set* It was calhui- by the. natives Neetha-san- 
•an Baz^, or tho Far-^ff Metal Biver ; and Mr* Heame 
was directed to explore its course to the mouth, where he 
WAS to determine the latitude and longitude^ to asciertahi 
whether it was navigable, and to jud^e of the practica- 
bility of a settlement. He was ei^oined also to examine 
the mines aU#ged to exist in that district^ the nature of the 
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0oil and its prodactions, and to make erety inquiry and 
observation towards discovering the north-west passage.* 

On the 6th of November, 1769, he set out from Prince of 
Wales' Fort, Hudson's Bay, upon this perilous journey. 
He was accompanied, by two Englishmen only,i — Ilbester 
a sailor, and Merriman, a landsman ; by two of the Home- 
guard Southern Indians, — a name given to those natives 
res/ding as servants on the company's plantation, and em- 

Sloyed in hunting ; and by eight Northern Indians, under 
le command of Captain Chawchinahaw and Lieutenant 
Nabyah. He was provided with ammunition for two years^ 
some necessary iron implements, a few knives, tobacco, 
and other useful articles. As to his personal oUtfit, his 
ptock consisted simply of the shirt and clothes he wore^ 
one spare coat, a pair of drawers, as much cloth as would 
make two or three pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket 
for his bed. " The nature of travelling long journeys," he 
observes, ** in these countries will not admit of carrying 
even the most common article of clothing ; so that the 
traveller is obliged to depend on the distnet he traverses 
for his dress as well as his susterfance." The baseness 
and treachery of the Indians, however, soon put a period 
to the first journey, and the desertion of Chawchinahaw 
with his whole escort rendered it absolutely necessary for 
the little party to make the best of their way back to the 
fort, where they arrived on the 8th of December, aftwr 
penetrating only two hundred miles into the interior. 

It was now detenpined to resume the expedition with 
jgreatex pecautions against feilure. The Indian women 
who ^ccon^pfuiied their husbands in the first journey were 
le^ behind, ap yirere the two Englishmen, who had been of 
little service ; .and instep of the treacherous Chawchina- 
haw, Heame selected an Indian named Coimequeesee, 
who affirmed he w^s acquainted with the country, having 
cofie been near the r^ver, the diflipovery of which formed 
one great object of thejoumej. Attended by this man, 
along with three Northern Indians and two of the Home- 
guftrd natives, the traveller once more piei out, on the 23d 
Febnutry^ while the snow was so deep on the top of the 
ramparts of the fort that few of the cannon could Ji0 seen. 

* HeariM*f Journey, Introdaotion, p. 40. 
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^ft«r ondeigoing the feyerest extremUief from hungor and 
fiitigaey Mr. Heame reached in Auguat the river Boobaunt^ 
in latitude es^ W north. The progreaa thna far, howeveri 
had heen painful beyond measure, owing to the difficulty 
of padunff forward through a wild unexplored country^ 
intenectad with riven, iSix^, and wooda, at the outaei 
thickly covered with snow; and on the approach of th« 
warmer montha ao flooded and marahy aa to render trav«i 
aBIng on foot inexpreasibly fatiguing. To add to thia, tha 
voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the Indiana auln 
iectad the party to repeated diatreaa. If from fiaUng or 
hunting a larijer au{^ly than usual waa procured, instead 
of uaiilg it with moderation, and laying up a atore for 
liitura aeceaaitiea, all was devoured by the savagea, whoi 
like the boa after he has gorged hia prey, coiled, them* 
aalvaa up^ and remained in a state of sleepy toxpor till tho 
^ of himcer again roused them to activity. 

At first m party subsisted without difficulty on the fisl| 
wliich abounded in the lakes and rivers ; but m the begia« 
niag of April they entirely disappeared ; and as the << gooa« 
season," or period when ue geese, swans, duckst and other 
Wgratory hurds resort (o these latitudes was yet distant, 
they began to suffer grievously from want of provisional 
Ooeasicmally they were relieved by killing a few deer or 
BMuk*oxan ; but the ground and the brushwood were ao 
tataratad with moisture from the melting of the snow* that 
to kindle a fire was impossible ; with their clothes drenched 
in fain* V)<^ ^^ur spirits depressed, they were compelled tp 
aat tMr meat raw,^ — a necessity grievous at all tmies, bu^ 
ia the case of the flesh of the muak-ox^ which is ranki 
tooghi and strongly impregnated with the sickening subr 
stance from which it derives its name, peculiarly laplllaivf 
lad imwl>o|eanma.* 

The aimpb and modest manner in which theaa aevara 
Hjdbrings are deacribed by Heame is peculiarly atrikingv 
*< Ta record*'* aaya he, << in detail each day's fare smce the 
aaauienaemant of thia journey would be little more than a 
dall fapatition of the aame occnrrencea. A aufficient idaa 
af it may be given in a fow worda, by obaerving» that i| 
i«ay ji|at(y ba aaid to have been either all feasting or all 

* Psaraa^ Jgomsy, p. f 1. 
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fiunine ; sometimes we had too much, seldom just enoagliy 
frequently too little, and often none at all. It will be only 
necessair to say, that we fasted many times two whole 
days and nights, twice upwards of three days, and once, 
while at Shenanhee, near seven days, daring which we 
tasted not a mouthful of any thing, except a few cran- 
berries, water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones.** 
On these pressing occasions Heame often saw the Indians 
examine their wardrobe, which consisted chiefly of skin 
clothing, considering attentively what part could best be 
spared, when sometunes a piece of half-rotten deer-skin, 
and at others a pair of old shoes, would be sacrificed to 
alleviate extreme hunger. ^ None of our natural wants,** 
Ae observes, "if we except thirst, are so distressing or 
hard to endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is greatly 
aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its duration, 
and the means most proper to be used to remove it, as well 
as by the labour and fatigue we must necessarih' undergo 
for that purpose, and tbe disappointments which too Ire* 
quently frustrated our best-concerted' plans and most 
strenuous exertions. It not only enfeebles the body, but 
depresses the spirits, iu -ipite of every effort to Jwevent it. 
Besides which, for want of action, the stomach so far loses 
its digestive powers, that, after long fasting, it resumes its 
office with pain and reluctance. During this journey I 
have too frequently experienced the dreadml effects of this 
calamity, and more than once been reduced to so low a 
state by hunger and Migue, that when Providence threw 
anv thing in my way, my stomach has been scarcely able 
tc retabi more than two or three ounces without pro&cing 
me most oppressive pain.*** 

On the 30th June, they arrived at a small river called 
Cathawhachaga, which empties itself into White Snow 
Lake, in 64^ north latitude. Here, as the guide declared 
they could not that suidmer reach the Coppermine River, 
Heame determined to pass the winter, with the intention 
if pushing on to his destination in 1771. They accord- 
ingly forsook their northward route, and taking a westerly 
cotif«e were joined in a few days by many troops of wan* 

* HetnM% Jdoraer p. tS. 
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dtting Indians ; ao H^ hj the 80th Julj they muiteied 
about flCTenty tents, containing nearly six hun^lreJ souls, 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground seemed 
aliire with men, women, children, and dogs. The deer 
were so plenty that, though lately five or six individuals 
had almost perished from hunger, this numerous body sup- 
ported themselves with great ease, and often killed their 
game for the ridns, leaving the carcass to be devoured by. 
tlie^/(»Ees.* In this manner, engaged alternately in hunt- 
ing and fishing, making observations on the country, and 
studying the extraordinary manners of his associates, the 
English traveller was preparing for his winter sojourn, 
when an accident rendered his quadrant useless, and com- 
pel^ him, on 13th August, to set out on his return to the 
fivL 

The hardships he endured on his route homeward were 
various and accumulated. He was plundered by the north- 
em Indians, who, adding insult to injury, entered his tent. 
Smoked a fnpe which they filled with the white man's 
tobacco, aaked to see his luggage, and without waiting for 
an answer tutned the bag inside out, and spread every 
irtide on the ground. Tne work of appropriation was 
equally rapid, and the empty bag was fiung to the owner ; 
but a fit of compunction seizing them, they restored a knife, 
an awl, imd a needle. On lagging hard for bis razors, 
they consented to give up one, and added enough of soap 
to shave him during the remainder of his journey, making 
him understand that the surrender of these articles called 
fi)r his wannest gratitude^ 

As the cold weather approached, the party thud plun* 
dered suffered grievously from want of that Warm deer- 
akin clothing urod by the Indians at this season. A dress 
of this kitid is rather costly, requiring the prime parts of 
horn eight to eleven skins. Th^se Heame at last managed 
to collect ; but as the Indian women alone could prepare 
them, he was compelled to carry this load^ along with him 
from day to day, earnestly begging the natives at each suc- 
cessive resting-place to permit their wives to dress his 
■kms. He met, however, with a surly and uniform refusal , 
and at last, after bearing the burden for several weeks, was 

• Uipifaiira JoQTaejy ^. «. 
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toiKtA to thnrw H off; an^ fUtUSb tiM coH ii be bett toaU^ 

ttithout either skin-clothittg eir snow^^oes. Whftn, (eon* 
tinuinff Uieir course in this forlorn oonditkm to the Beath^ 
east, they met with Captun Matonabbee, a powertbl aad 
intelligent chief, ivho was then on his way to Prince d 
Wales* Fort with fhrs and other articles of trader R wai 
this person who broacht the accounts of the Cop{>etmin« 
River, which induced Uie coknpany to fit onttiie eiped^Mi^ 
and he was naturally interested ia fts soeoess. Heevteeed 
the utmost activi^ m relierinff their witfits, iitfnished tfaem 
with a warm suit of otter and otber skiM, and^ liot htmg 
able to provide them with snow* Aoes, dil«oted tiMn to a 
small range of woods, whei^ they fosnd materials #Mr bedi 
shoes and stedges. Matonabbee then tveated the pa^ to 
a feast, and took occasion in his conversation with Hei^n^ 
to explain the causes of his faihire, and to offer iui issisi- 
ance m a third expe^ion. He attributed aU their miafor* 
tones to the misconduct of the gtkide, and to their havinfl 
no women with them. ** In ah expMition of this kiMly^ 
said he^ ''when all the men are so heavily laden that they 
can neither hunt nor tratel to any consid^ndde distanee, m 
base they meet with success in hunting, who is to cany 
the produce of their labour! Women wera made §n 
labour ; one of them can carry ot haul as tnuoh as two men 
can do. They also pi^di our tents^ midte and m^oA om 
clothing, keep us warm at night ; and in fact there is Ml 
•uch thing as travelling any considerable distaace, off fof 
any length of thne, in this countiy, vHthout them ; and yet^ 
though they do every thing, th^ are maintaiBed at a 
triffbftg expehse ; for, as Ihey always act the code, the rerj 
licking of their Angers in searce timiss is saflkient for tim 
subsistence.''* Assisted by this ^endlf ohie^ the "Em^ 
fish traveler again set fotward> t^ aftet experieacwg an 
intense degree of cold, by which the foWMtite dog in hie 
sledge was frozen to death, he reaohed the fort en S5A 
November, having been absent eight months and twest]^ 
two days. Matonabbee arrived a fow days afbit 

Though twice conq>ened to leturfii Heafne, Whose apirit 
was not to be overcome by fatigUe or disai»poi»lklnent, of 
fored Ms services to proceed on a tUid >MnA^» WhEeh waa 
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MHauAitff CTovrned with faccesf . For tUf he tinga^ 
If atonabbee ai guide, and declined taking any Home-guard 
Indians. Their place, however, was occupied, according to 
the principles already laid down, by seven of Matonabfaiee*! 
wires, who, by the assistafice Uiey afforded, did no dispart 
igement to the singular picture of female activity which he 
had drawn. They set out on the 7th of December, and 
notwithstanding frequent privations, want of food, and in<* 
tense cold, their sufferings were not so aggravated as in tha 
former attempts. The <iountry through which they passed 
towards the west vras wild and barren, occasionally covered 
with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine and dwarf juniper^ 
studded with frequent lakes aiid swamps, whose sides were 
firing with willows. Through this ground they'travelled 
in hiffh spirits, but on rather short commons, owing to the 
scarcity of deer, and the improvidence Of the Indians, who 
consumed every thing in the store during the first days of 
their march, trusting to find a stock <^ provisions which 
they had hid in a certain spot on their way to the fort. On 
leaching the place, however, they discovered that the pro^ 
visions had been carried off; and the equanimity with which 
the Indians bore the disappointment, and travelled forward 
under the conjoined miseries of hun^ and fatigue, was 
Very striking. At last they succeeded m kilting a few deer» 
and halted to take some refireshment. For a whole day they 
never ceased eating, and an additional repast on two larM 
bock-deer, which they killed a few days aftef ) at last fainy 
overcame Captain Biatonabbee, who, after devouring at one 
■tting as much as would have satisfied six moderate men« 
seemed somewhat unreasonably aatonished to find himself 
indisposed. 

Havine recovered from the effects of this surfeit^ they 
proceeded from Island Lake towards the main branch of the 
Cttthawhachaga, which they crossed, and dire<iting their 
eonrse by Partridge Lakrand Snow Bird Lake, arrived on 
tiie 2d March at a Inm tent of Northern Indiiuis, not far 
from the Doobaunt \^^M>ie River. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning <2f wmr 
ter, ^ey found a plentiful subsistence by catching deer in a 
pound. T^heir mode of aceompliriiing this is to select a 
well-frequented deer-path, and enclose with a strong fence 
ef twisted tiees and teushwood a space about a mile in dr* 
K 
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oimference, and sometimes more. The ehtmnceof ^e]poited^ 
is not larger than a common gate, and its inside is crowded 
with innumerable small hedges, in the openings of which 
are fixed snares of strong well-twisted thongs. One end is 
generally fastened to a growing tree ; and as all the wood 
and jangle within the enclosure is left standing, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side of the door, a 
line of small trees, stuck up in the snow fifteen or twenty 
yards apart, form two sides of an acute angle, widenin^r 
gradually from the entrance, from which they sometimes 
extend two or three miles. Between these rows of brush- 
wood runs the path frequented by the deer. When all thing* 
aro prepared, the Indians take their station on some emi* 
nence commanding a prospect of this path, and the moment 
any deer are seen going that way, the whole encampment, 
men, women, and children, steal under cover of the woods 
till they get behind them. They then show themselves in 
the open ground, and, dravnng up in the form of a cres- 
cent, advance with shouts. The deer, finding themselves 
pursued, and at the same time imagining the rows of brushy 
poles to be people stationed to prevent their passing on either 
side, run straight forward till they get into the pound. The 
Indians instantly close in, block up the entrance, and while 
the women and children run round the outside to prevent 
them from brediing or leaping the fence, the men ente? 
with their spears and bows, and iq>eedily despatch such as 
are caught in the snares or aro running loose.* 

On the 8th of April, they reached an island in a small 
hke named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitched their tent ; and 
as the deer were numerous, and the party, which had been 
joined by various wandering Indians, now amounted to sev- 
enty persons, they determined to romain for some time, and 
make preparations for their enterprise in the ensuing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their intervals 
firom hunting, in providing staves of biroh about one and a 
quarter inch squaro and seven or eight feet long, whidb 
served for tent-poles all the summer, and were converted 
Into snow-shoes in winter. Birch-rind, with timbers had 
other wood for canoes, formed also objects of attentions 
and as Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their rr* 

* Haams^ Jenniey, pv 78-60. 
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t wms ftifl man J milei diitant, all the wood was reduced 
to Us proper size to make it light for carriage. At this 
slace Matonabbee solaced himseU' by purchaiung from some 
Northern Indians another wife, who for size and sinews 
fldght hare shamed a grenadier. " TaJce them in a body»** 
sajs Heame, ** and the Indian women are as destitute of 
Teal beauty as those of any nation I erer saw, although 
tthnre are some few of them when young who are tolend>Ie ; 
tot the care of a family, added to their constant hard labour, 
soon make the most beautiful^ among them k>ok old and 
wrii^Ued, even before they are thirty, and seTeral of the 
more ordinary ones at that ase are perfect antidotes to the 
tender passion. Ask a Northern Indian What is beauty 1 
he will answer, A broad flat face, small eyes, high cheek* 
hones, three or four broad black lines across each cheek, a 
Um forehead, a large broad chin, a hook nose, and a tawny 
hide. These beauties are greatly heightened, or at least 
nodered more valuable, if the possessor is eapable of dress* 
jug all kinds of skins, and able to carry eiffht or ten stone 
in summer, i^ to haul a for greater weiffht in winter. 
Such and similar accomplishments are all uat are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. As to 
their temper, it is of little consequence ; for the men have 
awonderfol fociHty in making the most stubborn comply 
with as much alacrity as could be expected from those of 
the mildest and most obliging turn of mind."* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took the 
precaution of sending in advance a small party with the 
wood and bireh-rind ; they were directed to press forward 
(o Gtowey, a lake near the barren ground, and there build 
tke boat, to be ready upon their arrival. When the jour* 
Bsy was about to be resumed, one of the women was taken 
in labour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
<* which," says Heame, *<was not till she had suffered a 
severe labour of fifty-two houn," the signal was made for 
settbg forward ; the mother to^ her infant on her back, 
and walked with the rest ; and though another person lud 
the humanity to haul her sledge for one day only, she was 
obtiged to carry a considerable load in addition to her little 
cm, and was conqpelled frequently to wade knee^deep in 

* Hteras*a Jtmma*B, ao» 90. 
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water anil wet snow. Amid all this, her looli, pale mmA 
emaciated, and the moans which hont from her, 8Ciffici«atly 
proved the intolerable pain she endured, bat produced no 
dTect upon the hard hearts of her hniband and his com* 
panions. When an Indian woman is taken in labonr, a 
smaU tent is erected for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the other 
women are her attendants, no male except children in arm* 
ever offering to approach; and even in the most critical 
cases no assistance is ever given,-'— a conduct arisiiig from 
the opinion that nature is sufficient to perform all that is 
necessarj. When Heame informed them of the assistance 
derived by European women from the skill and attrition of 
regular practitioners, their answer was ironical and charae* 
teristic. *< No doubt," said they, " the many hump-backsy 
bandy-legs, and other deformities so common among yen 
English are owing to the great skill of the persons who 
assisted in bringing them into the work], and to the extsm* 
ordinary eare of tlwir nurses afterward."* 

In eleven days they travelled a distance of eighty-five 
miles, and on the 3d May arrived at Clowey, where they 
were joined by some strange Indians, and commenced th& 
important business of buikting their canoes. The par^ 
sent ahead for this purpose a^ved only two days before, 
and had made no progress in joining the timbers they had 
carried along with them. The whole tools used by an 
Indian in this operation, in making snow-shoes and all other 
kinds <^ wood-woik, are a hatchet, a knife, a file, and aa 
awl ; but in the use of these they are very dexterous. In 
shape, their canoes bear some resemblance to a weaver's 
shuttle, having flat bottoms, with straight upright sides, and 
sharp at each end. The stern is the widest part, being 
constructed for the reception of the baggage ; and occasion- 
ally it admits a second person, who lies at full length in 
the bottom of the little vessel, which seldom ^ceeds tvrrive 
or thirteen feet in length, and about twenty inches or two 
feet in breadth at the widest part. The forepart is unneces* 
sarily long and narrow, and covered with birch-bark, whidi 
adds to we weight wi^iout contributing to the burden of 
atm PUPOe. The Indians, for the most part, employ a single 
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paddle ; doable ones, like those of the Eiqiiiiiiauz* am m1« 
dem used unlesf by hunters, who lie in ambushfor the pur- 
pose of killing deer as they cross rivers and narrow lakes, 
upon the whole, their vessels, thongh formed of the same 
Baterials as those of the Southern Indians, are much SBialler 
and lighter ; and, from the extreme simjdidty of bmld, are 
the best that could be contrived for the necessities of these 
poor savages, who are frequently obliged to cany them upon 
their back 100 and sometimes 150 miles, wiUiout having 
socasion to launch them. 

At Clowey the expedition was joined by nearly 300 
Indians from various quarters, most of virhom built canoes 
^re ; and on the 23d May, Mr. Heame and Matonabbee, 
whose character and consequence effectually protected the 
white man from plunder, proceeded northward. For some 
time they met with no distresses, except Uiose occasioned 
hy the intense cold, which had been preceded by thunder- 
storms and torrents of rain. Misfortune, however, now at« 
tacked Matonabbee on the tender side of his eight wives, 
tile handsomest of whom elqped in the nighty accompanied 
by another woman. Both having been carried off by foroe» 
it was suspected they had fled to the eastward with the plan 
of rgoining their former husbuids. Scarce had the savage 
pdygamist recovered from this blow, when he experienced 
a fresh mortification : an Indian of great strength, from 
whom Matonabbee a short time before had purchased a stout» 
and ther^nre valuable, wife, insisted on taking her back, 
unless be instantly surrendered a certain quantity of ammuni- 
tion, a kettle, some pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardship of this case arose from an extraoidinary custom, 
by which the men are permitted to wrestle for any woman 
to whom they are attached, the victorious party carrying off 
tbe prize. It is for this reason that the gteatest emulation 
piemis in all atretic exercises amoog ihs young Indiuis ; 
and the children are perpetually seen tiying their powers in 
wrestling, under the idea that this is the education which will 
ddeiy benefit them when they grow up. A weak man sel^ 
dom long retains a wife whose services another wants ; for 
when the helpmates of an able4>odied savage are too heavily 
laden with fiirs or provisions, he makes no scruple of seizing 
the spouse of his weaker neighbour, and transferring part 
of th« boxden to her back ; while, if thf. injured party can« 
K2 
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not dnll6iig« tlie aggressor to A wMBtlinf-mateh, he mtuk 
not otlMrwifle complain. The distress, therefore, of Maton- 
abbee upon this occasion maj be easily accounted for, as he 
was woiinded in his {Hide and in his property, if not in his 
aflfootions, 3nt a personal contest was out of the qnestion^ 
and he was oblised to purchase his favourito over again, by 
yielding up all £at was demanded by his antagonist. Thw 
affair mid nearly prOYed a serious obetade to the expedition ; 
Ibr so bitterly did the chisf lesent the affront, entertaining 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence, that he had 
lesolyed, like a Goriolanus of the New World, to renounce 
all Airther ^ance with his countrymen, and join the Atha*- 
basca Indians, among whom he had fbrmeriy resided. But 
Heame strenuously imposed this project, and at last suo^ 
eeeded in dissuading him fiom it* 

Having agreed to proceed, Matonabbee, ibr the better 
prosecution of the enterprise, determined to make some new 
arrangements : he selected his two youngest wives, who 
were unencumbered with children, ae alone wor^y to pfi^ 
eompany him, while the relnainder, wkh all their kigga^ 
and a considerable number of the men, were command^ to 
await the return of the party from the Coppermine River, 
This change of plan, however, was not carried through 
without di^culty. When the hour of separation came, and 
Matonabbee and Heame set out in the evening of 81st May, 
a low murmur of lamentation proceeded from the tento of 
the women who were left behmd, which, running through 
all tin notea of increasing grief, at last burst into a kvd 
yelL Tins continued' as long as the party were in si^t ; 
nor was it without much angry expostiUation that some of 
them were prevented from following their husbands. The 
Indiafw, however, regarded tH this, which deeply affbcted 
their European associate^ with indiffioenoe, walking forwaid 
without casting behind them a sinrie look or word of sym* 
pathy, and joyftdty eongratulating Uiemselves on getting rid 
of the tvomen, dogs, children, and other encumbraneeo, 
which added so greatly to the toil of the journey. One ai^ 
tide they aH carried, although to Heame it appeared un- ~ 
neoessai^, considering the expedition to be pacifie^^-this was 

larget of Uiin boards two teet broad and about thiea 6«l 
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bag. On im^iiiing for what imrpote these sfa&eUs weie ta 
be used, be Recovered that the mein consideration which 
reconciled the Indiant to this expedition was the hope of 
attacking^ and murdering the Esquimaux who frequented the 
Coppermine River, between whom and the other Indian 
tribM there bad long existed a deadly enmitj. All the argu* 
nients employed ^ Heame were insufficient to dissuade 
them Aom these hostile intentions. 

The paity, having crossed the arctic cirde, arrived at Co- 
gead hake, which they found frozen over ; so that they 
traversed its creeks and ba^s vrithont the aid of their canoes* 
Thence they directed their course due north till they met 
with a branch of the Gongecathawhachaga River, where 
tome Copper Indians received them with great kindness, 
and readily sent all their canoes to their assistanoe,— 41 
piece of comrtesy particularly seasonable, as the ice had 
now broken up. To these Indians Heame explained the 
object of his journey, and his guide being personally 
known to them, they treated the pturty, whicb consisted of 
160 persons, with distmguished honour ; a feast was given, 
the English traveller smoked with them his calumet of 
peace, and their chiefs expressed the greatest anxiety that 
a European settlement should be established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Coppermine lUver. They acknowledged 
they had never found the sea at the mouth of the river free 
from ice ; but with singular simplicity seemed to consider 
this a Tory trifling objection, observing, that the water was 
always 80 smooth between the ioe and the shore, that evoi 
small boats could saB there with great ease ; and inferring 
that what a canoe could do a large ship nmst be sure to ac- 
complish. As Heame was the first white nian they had 
seen, he was surrounded by numbers, who exanuned him 
with the utmost mmuteness. The result, howevei^ was 
satisfactorjr ; for they at last pronounced him to be aperfect 
hmnail beuig, except in the colour of his hair and eyes : 
the first they insisted was like the stained hair of a buffalo's 
tail, and the last, being K^ht, were compared to those of a 
gulL The whiteness ^ his skin also was a circumstance 
en which they demurred a little, observing, Uiat it looked 
hke meat which had been sodden in water till all the blf»od 
was extracted. He continued, however, to be viewed vvith 
a mixtare of eurioiify and admtration« uid at his toilet wap 
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gtmBttSty attended bj a bodj of the Isdimf, who, when hm 
used his comb, asked for the liairs whidi came oC These 
the J carefully wrapped up, saying, " When I see you again, 
you shall a^ain see your hair.*"^ 

On reaching Conffecathawhachaga in latitude 68^ 46' 
north, Matonabbee deemed it exjpedient to leave all the 
women, taking the precaution to kill as many deer as were 
necessary for their support during his absence. The flesh 
was cut into thin slices and dried in the sun, — a frequent 
mode of preserving it in these high northern latitudes, by 
which it is kept palatable and nourishing for a twelve- 
month. Having completed these arrangements, the party 
resumed their journey on the 1st of July, proceeding amid 
dreadful storms of snow and occasional torrents of rain» 
which drenched them to the skin, through a barren and 
desolate country, where it was impossible with the wet 
moss and green brushwood to kindle a fire. Compelled to 
take shelter in caves at night, — ^for they had no tents, — 
obliged to eat their meat raw, with the enjojrment of no 
higher luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaken perseverance, and after a week of great suffering 
had the comfort to observe a complete change m the weather, 
which first became moderate, and soon after so sultry that 
it was sometimes impossible to move at all. 

Early oil the morning of 13th July, the expedition crossed 
a long chain of hills, from the top of which they discerned 
a branch that jmns the Ccmpermme about forty miles from 
its influx into the sea. Here the Indians killed a few fine 
buck-deer, procured some excellent firewood, and, as it was 
not certain that so favouraUe an opportunity would soon 
occur, again, they sat down with i^petites sharpened by 
long privation, spirits raised by the recollection of hardships 
overcome, and the almost certain prospect of ere long ao- 
complishinff the mat object of their expedition, to the 
most cheeifiil and comfortable meal they had enjoyed for a 
long period. The reader Will be amused with Heame's 
descnption of this delicious repast, and of the m3rsteries of 
Indian cookery. ** As such favourable opportunities of in- 
dulging the appetite,'* says he, << happen but seldom, it is a 
genenu rule with the Indians, which we did not neglect, to 
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ar«rC eteiy ftit in ditanag their food which the most rtfinad 
■kill in Indian cooking mw been able to invent, and which 
oonsiste chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting ; but of all 
the di«!:;e8 cocked by these people, a becatee, at it is called 
in their language, is certunly the most delicioas (at least 
finr a chance) which can be prepared from a deer only with- 
out any other ingredient It i» a kind of Scotch * haggis' 
made with the blood, a good quantity of £3it shred small, 
some of the tenderest of the flesh, together with the heart 
and lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small shivers,-— 
all which is put into the stomach and roasted, by being sus« 
pended over the fire by a string. Care must be taken that 
It does not get too much beat at first, as the bag would 
thereby be uable to be burnt and the contents let out. 
When it is sufficiently done it will emit a rich steam, in the 
same manner as a fowl or a joint of meat, which is as 
much as to say, < Come eat me now !' and if it be taken in 
time, before the blood or the contents are too much done, it 
is certainly a most delicious morsel, even without peppe% 
salt, or any other seasoning."* 

Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous manner, 
and taken a few hours' rest, they once more set out, and 
after a walk of nine or ten miles, at last arrived at the Cop- 
permine. Scarcely had Heame congratulated himself on 
reaching the great object of his mission, unpacked his sur- 
veying instruments, and prepared to follow its progress to 
the great Arctic Ocean, when one of those dark and terri- 
ble scenes occurred which are so strikingly characteristic 
of savage life. As soon as Matonabbee and his party 
fained the banks of the river, three spies were sent out to 
di/KOver whether any Esquimaux were in the neighbour- 
hood. After a short absence they returned with intelli- 
gence that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles dis- 
tant on the west side of the river. All was now warlike 
preparation ; the guns, knives, and spears were carefully 
examined ; and as they learned that the iiature of the 
ground would render it easy to advance unperoeived, it was 
determined to steal upon their victims in this manner, imd 
put them to death. This plan was executed with the most 
savage exactness ; and nothing could present a more dread* 

* Htame's launMy, p. 144. 
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fa\ Tiew of human natare in its nnenliglitenad state ihum 
*he perfect unanimity of purpose which pervaded the whol« 
i)ody of Indians upon this horrid occasion, although at 
<>ther times they were in no respect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his tai^t, some with a represent- 
ation of the sun, others of the moon, and several with the 
pictures of beasts and birds of prey, or of imaginary be* 
mgs, which they affirmed to be the inhabitants of the ele- 
ments upon whose assistance they relied for success in 
their enterprise. They then moved with the utmost stealth 
in the direction of the tents, takin|r care not to cross any 
of the hills which concealed their approach. It was a 
miserable circumstance that these poor creatures had taken 
up their abode in such ground that their enemies, without 
being observed, formed an ambuscade not 200 yards' dis- 
tant, and lay for some time watching the motions of the 
Esquimaux, as if marking their victims. Here the last 
preparations for the attack were made : the Indians tied up 
their long black hur in a knot behind, lest it should be 
blown in their eyes; painted their feces black and red, 
which gave them a hideous aspect ; deliberately tucked up 
the sleeves of their jackets close under the armpits, and 
pulled off their stockings ; while some, still more eager to 
render themselves liffht for running, threw off their jackets, 
and stood with their weapons in their hands quite naked, 
except their breech-clothes and shoes. By the time all 
were ready it was near one o'clock in the morning ; when, 
finding the Esquimaux quiet, they rushed firom Uieir con- 
cealment. In an instant, roused by the shouts of the 
savages, the unfortunate wretches, men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran naked out of the tents, and attempted to escape ; 
but the Indians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were murdered in 
cold blood ; while Heame, whom a regard for his personal 
safety had compelled to accompany the party, stoou a short 
way off rooted to the ground in horror and a^ony. 

" The shrieks and groans of the poor expinnff wretches," 
says he, in his striking account of this dreadful episode in 
savage life, " were truly distressing ; and my horror was 
ihuch increased at seeing a young girl, about eighteen yean 
of age, killed so near me that when the first spear was 
■trudE into her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
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lio&d n^ legs, to thai it wu with diffieoUy that I could 
diaeiigage myself frmn her dying grasps. As two Indian 
men pursued this unfortunate victim, I solicited very hard 
for her life ; but the murderers made no reply till they had 
stodL both their spears through her body and transfixed her 
to the ground. They then looked me sternly in the hce^ 
and began to ridicule me by asking if I wanted an Esqui* 
manx wife, while they paid not the smallest regard to the 
dirieks and agony of the poor wretch, who was turning 
round their spears like an eel. Indeed, after receiving 
from them much abusive language on the occasion, I was 
at length obliged to desire tfa^t they would be more expe- 
ditious in despatching their victim out of her misery, other- 
wise I should be obliged out of pity to assist in the fiiendfy 
office of putting an end to the existence of a fellow-crea- 
ture who was so cruelly wounded. On this request being 
made, one of the Indians hastily drew his spear from the 
place where it was first lodged, and pierced it through her 
nreast near the heart. The love of life, however, even in 
this most miserable state, was so predominant, that though 
this might be justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be unwel- 
come; for, though much exhausted by pain and loss of 
blood, she made several efforts to ward ot[ the friendly 
bbw. My situation and the terror of my mind at behold- 
ing this butchery cannot easily be conceived, much less d»* 
smbed : though I summoned up all the fortitude I was mas- 
ter of on the occasion, it was with difficulty that I could r»* 
frain from tears ; and I am confident that my features must 
have feelingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
bubaroos 'scene I then witnessed. Even at this hour I 
cannot reflect on the transactions of that horrid day without 
diedding tears.*'* 

After making an accurate survey of the river till its 
junction with the sea, Heame proceeded to one of the cop- 
P^-mines, which he found scarcely to deserve the name, it 
being nothing more than a chaotic mass ■ of rocks auod 
yiravel, rent by an earthquake, or some other convulsion* 
into numerous ^ures, through one of which flowed a smafl 
nnt^ Although the Indians had talked in magnificeni 

*»Mn^sJouraiy,p.lftl 
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tefnw oftbis mine, after a seaTch of four boon a sdliteiy 
piece of ore was aU that could be discovered ; and instead 
of pointing out the hills entirely composed of copper, and 
the quantities of rich ore with which they had affirmed k 
Would be easy to fieight a large vessel, they now told a 
fidieulons story of some insults ofiered to tfaie goddess o^ 
the mine, who in revenge declared that she would sit tipon 
it tin she and it sunk together into the earth. In conse* 
quence of this threat, they next year found her sunk up to 
tiie waist, and the quantity of copper much decreased, 
Vhile the following summer she had entirely disappeai^ 
■had the whole mine alons with her. 

In teaching the sea, Heame had accomplished ^e great 
object of his journey, and his homeward route did not taiy 
materially from his course to the Aretic Ocean. On dial 
July, they arrived at the place where the Indians had left 
their fttmilies, and on 9th Auffust resumed their course to 
the south-west ; travelling with frequent intervals of rest 
till, on 24th November, they reached the northern shore of 
the great Athabasca Lake. In this latitude, at this season, 
the sun's course formed an extremely small segm^it of a 
eircle above the horizon, scarcely rising half-way up tiie 
trees ; but the brilliancy of the stars, and the vivid and 
beautiftii light emitted by the aurora borealis, even without 
tiie lud of 3ie moon, amply compensated for the want of 
the sun, so that at midnight Heame could see to read veiy 
vmall print. In the deep stillness of the night, also, these 
northern meteors were distinctly heard to make a rushing 
and cracklin? noise, like the waving of a large flag in a 
fresh gale or wind.* According to the information of thi 
natives, the Athabasca Lake is nearly 120 leagues long 
from east to west, and twenty wide from nmrth to south. 
It was beautifully studded with islands, covered with tall 
poplars, birch, arid pines, whidi wexe plentifully stodted 
with deer, and abounded with pike, trout, and barbel, be' 
sides the species known by the Indians under the names ot 
tittameg, methy, and shoes. 

The country through which they had hitherto travelled 
liad been extremely barren and hilly, covered with stunted 
&B and dwarf willows ; but it now subsided into a tea 

*BMrat<s«Mua6gr,p.ni. 
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phin, occasionallj varied with UU woodi, and well atodcad 
inth boffiiio and liioose-deer. The party spent aome days with 
auch pleasure in hunting ; and as the flesh of the younger 
buffaloes was delicious, their exhausted stock of proviaiona 
was seasonably supplied. In one of their ezcuraioiis an 
ineident occurred strikingly characteristic of savage life 
The Indians came suddenly on. the track of a strange 
snow-shoe, and following it to a wild part of the country, 
remote frcnn any human habitaUon, they discovered a hut» 
in which a youne Indian woman was sitting alone. She 
had lived lor the last eight moons in absolute solitude, and 
recounted with affecting simplicity the circumstances by 
which she had been driven from her own people. She b^ 
kmsed, she said, to the tribe of the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
luM in an inroad of the Athabasca nation, in the summer 
of 1770, had been taken prisoner. The savages, according 
to their invariable practice, stole upon the tents in the 
night, uid murdered before her face her fiither, mother, and 
husband, while she and three other young women were re* 
served firom the slaughter, and made captive. Her child, 
foar or five months old, she contrived to carry with her, 
eoncealed among some clothing; but on arriving at the 
place where the party bad lefk their wives, her precious 
handle was exammed by the Athabasca women, one of 
whom tore the infant from its mother, and killed it on th* 
■pot. In Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all proba* 
mHty, have been instantly followed by the insanity of the 
parent ; but in North America, though maternal affection 
» equally intense, the nerves are more sternly strung. So 
faornd a cruelty, however, determined her, though the man 
whose property i^ had become was kind and carefiil of 
her, to take the first opportunity of escaping, with the in« 
tention of returning to her own nation ; but the great dia* 
tance, and the numerous winding rivers and creeks she had 
to pass, caused her to lose the way, and winter coming on, 
■he had built a hut in this secluded spot. When discovered, 
ibe was in good health, well fed, and in the opinion of 
Heame one of the finest Indian women he had ever seen. 
Frve or six inches of hoop made into a knife, and the iron 
shank of an arrow-head which served as an awl, were the 
only implements she possessed ; and with these she made 
•BowHdioes and other usefiilaitklef. Foreubsistenca she 
L 
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fnared partridges, rabbitt, and squirralS) and had kitted two 
or three beayen and some porcupines. After the few deer- 
sinews she had brought with her were expended in making 
snares and sewing her clothing, she supplied their place 
with the sinews of rabbits' legs, which she twisted together 
with great dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only became 
reconciled to her desolate situation, but had found time to 
amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces of personal 
ornament. Her clothing was fonned of rabbit-skins sewed 
together ; the materials, though rude, being tastefully dis- 
posed, so as to make her garb assume a pleasing though 
desert-bred i^pearance. The singular circumstances nndet 
which she was found, her beauty and useful accomplish- 
ments, occasioned a contest among the Indians, as to whM> 
should have her for a wife ; and the matter being decided, 
she accompanied them in their journey. On 1st March, 
they left the level country of the Athabascas, and approached 
the stony hills bounding the territories of the Northern 
Indians, traversing which they arrived in safety at Prince 
of Wales' Fort on the 29th of June, 1772, having been ab- 
sent eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

The journey of Heame must be regarded as forming an 
important era in the geography of America. F<»r some 
time it had been supposeid that this vast continent extended 
in an almost unbroken mass towards the Pole ; and we find 
it thus depicted in the maps of that period. The circum- 
stance of Heame having reached the shore of the great 
Arctic Ocean at once demonstrated the fallacy of all such 
ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon the structure 
of this portion of the globe, and resting upon the results 
thus distinctly ascertained, the human mind, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of knowledge^ started forward in a career of 
still more enlarged and interesting discovery.* 

While Uie Hudson's Bay Company, by the mission of 
Mr. Heame, vindicated their character from the charge of in- 
difference to the cause of geographical ^scovery, another 
institution had arisen, under the title of the North-west 
Fur Company, which, though it did not rest on a royal char- 
ter, and had experienced in Hs earliest exertions many severe 
reverses, at last arrived, by the intelligence and perseverance 

* Mmray^ I>isoave<^es aad Travels in Nortb AmeiMa, vol.ii.pk M^ 
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•Tits partners and serrants, at a degree of proeperitj which 
nnpassed the chartered companies of France and England. 
In the connting-hoose of Mr. Gregory, a partner of this 
company, was bred a native of Inverness, named Alexander 
Mackenzie. In conducting the practical details of the fur^ 
trade, he had been settled at an earij period of life in the 
country to the north-west of Lake Superior, and became 
animated with the ambition of penetrating across the con- 
sent: for this undertaking he was eminently qualified, 
possessing an inquisitive and enterprising mind, with a strong 
frame of l^y, and combining the fervid and excursive genius 
wfaidi has been said to characterize the Scots in general, 
with that more cautious and enduring temperament which 
belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On 8d June, 1789, Mackenzie set out from Fort Chepe- 
wyan,at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a station nearly 
central between Hudson's Bay and the Pacific He had 
leaded here for eight years, and was fiuniliar with the diffi- 
eohies of the journey as well as aware of the most likely 
methods of surmounting them. He took with him four 
canoes. In the first he embarked with a German and four 
Canadians, two of the latter being accompanied by their 
wives. A Northern Indian, called the English Ohie^ who 
oad been a follower of Matonabbee, the guide of Mr. Heame, 
occupied the second with his two wives. The third was 
psddled by two stout young Indians, who acted in the double 
capacity of hunters and interpreters ; while the fourth was 
laden with provisions, clothuiff, ammunition, and various 
articles intended as presents for the Indians. This last 
canoe was committed to the charge of Mr. Le Roux, one of 
the company's clerks. 

On 4th June, the party reached the Slave River, which 
connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, in a course of 
about one hundred and seventy miles ; and on the 9th of the 
sam^ month they arrived at the Slave Lake, without ex- 
periencing any other inconveniences than those arising from 
th) attaclu of the mosquitoes during the heat of the day, 
and the extneme cold in the morning and evening. In the 
liver were frequent rapids, which obliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over the carrying-places, 
— a toilsome process, but attended with no danser, as the 
path had been cleared by the Indians trading with the com* 
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panj. The banks wen corered with Tarious kinds 4^ftvee»- 
DOt, owinr toita inferior level and its rich black soil, tho 
western side was more thiddy wooded than the other. On 
the eastern* bank, composed of a yellow clay mixed with 
gravel, the trees were smaller, but in full leaf, thouffh the 
ground was not thawed above fourteen inches in deptL. At 
a little distance from the river were extensive plains fire* 
quented by herds of buffaloes ; the woods bordering its 
sides were tenanted by moose and rein-deer ; and numerous 
eolonies of beavers built their habitations on the small streams 
which fed the lake. This large body of water was covered 
with ice, which had not given way except in a small strip 
found the shore, where tlM depth, nowhere exceeding three 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the canoes. Thous^ 
now the 9th of June, there was every appearance that the 
ice would detain the expedition for a considerable time ; and 
it was thought necessary to pitch their tesits. The nets 
were now set ; the Indians went off in difierent directions 
to hunt ; the women gathered berries of various sorts, wluch 
abounded in the neighbouring woods ; and their larder was 
soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, and beaver, ex- 
cellent trout, carp, and white-fish, and some dozens of swan 
and duck eggs, which were picked up on an adjacent island. 
Their stay, therefore, was for from unpleasant, combining 
the novelty of a residence in a strange country with the ex 
citation and variety of a hunter's life ; and on the ISth^ 
after a rest of six days, as the ice had given way a little» 
they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been so bright, 
owing to the short disappearance of the sun below the 
horizon, that even at midnight not a star was to be seen ; 
but as they glided along the lake they were greeted by the 
moon, which rose beautifully above the wodds, with her 
lower horn in a state of eclipse. The obscuration continued 
for about six minutes in a cloudless sky.* Coasting along 
the shore, they came to a lodge of Reid Knife Indians, so 
denominated from their using copper knives. One of these 
men engaged to conduct them to the mouth of the rivw 
which was the object of their search ; but such were the 
impediments encountered from drift-ice, contraiy winds^ and 

* Maekenaie's Tzavds, p. 11. 
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tfee ignorance of the guide, whom the Enfflish Chief 
tiireatened to murder for engaging in a service tor which he 
was unfit, that it was the 2S^h of the month before they em- 
barked upon the river since known by the name of the 
traveller who now first ascended it. On leaving the lake* 
the Mackenzie River was found to run to the westward, 
becoming gradually narrower for twenty^four miles, till it 
diniinished into a stream not more than half a mile wide, 
with a strong current, and a depth of three and a half 
ftthoms. A stiff breeze firom the eastward now drove them 
on at a great rate, and after a rapid run of ten miles, the 
channel gradually widened till it assumed the appearance 
of a smsJl lake, which proved to be the utmost limit known 
to their guide. They now came in sight of the chain of 
the Horn Mountains, bearing north-west, and had some 
difficulty in recovering the channel of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July, they met with 
no interruption for five days, when they observed several 
smokes on the northern bank. On landing they discovered 
an encampment of five families of Slave and Dog-ribbed 
Indians, who on the first appearance of the party Jed into 
the woods in consternation. The entreaties of the English 
Chief, whose language they understood, at length dissipated 
tbeir apprehensions ; and the distribution of a few beads, 
xin^ and knives, with a supply of grog, reconciled them 
entirely to the strangers. Their account of the difficulties 
m the farther navigation of the river was not a little ap- 
palling : they asserted that it would require several winters 
to reach the sea, and that old age would inevitably overtake 
the party before their return. Monsters of hornd shapes 
and malignant disposition were represented as having their 
abodes in the rocky caves on the banks, ready to devour the 
presumptuous traveller who approached ; and the more sub- 
stantial impediment of two impassable falls was said to 
exist about thirty days' march fiK>m where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt by Mac- 
kenzie, the Indians, already tired of the voyage, drank them 
m with willing ears, and they could scarcely be persuaded 
to pursue their journey. On consenting to proceed, one of 
the Dog-ribbed Indians was induced, by the present of a 
kettle, an axe, and some other articles, to accompany them 
as a guide ; but when the time of embariuttion arrived, his 
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lore of home came upon him with such violence that he 
nied every artifice to escape from his a^eement, and at 
last was actually forced on board. Previous to his depart- 
ure, a singular ceremony took place : with great solemnity 
he cut off a lock of his hair, and dividing it into three parts, 
fastened one to the upper part of his wife's head, blowing on 
it thrice with the utmost violence, and uttering certain 
words as a charm. The other two locks he fixed with the 
same ceremonies to the heads of his two children. These 
Indians were in general a meager, ugly, and ill-favoured race, 

Erticularly ill-imide in the legs. Some of them wore their 
ir very long, others allowed a tress to fall behind, cutting 
the rest short round their ears. A few old men had beards, 
while the young and middle-aged appeared to have pulled 
out every hair on their chin. Each cheek was adorned by 
two double lines tattooed from the ear to the nose, of which 
the gristle was perforated so as to admit a goose-quill or a 
•mall piece of wood. Their clothing consisted of dressed 
deer-skins. For winter wear these were prepared with the 
liir, and the shirts made of them decorated with a neat em- 
broidery, composed of porcupine-quills and the hair of the 
moose-deer, coloured red, black, yellow, or white. Their 
shirts reached to the mid-thigh, while their upper garments 
covered the whole body, having a fringe round the bottom. 
Their leggins, which were embroidered round the ankle and 
•ewed to their shoes, reached to mid-thigh. The dress of 
the women was nearly the same as that of the men. They 
wore gorgets of horn or wood, and had bracelets of the 
same materials. On their head was placed a fillet or ban- 
deau, formed of strips of leather, emoroidered richly with 
porcupine-quills, and stuck round with bears' claws or talons 
of wim fowl. Their belts and garters were neatly con- 
•trueted of the nnews of wild animals and porcupine-quills. 
J'rom these belts descended a longr fringe composed of strings 
of leather, and worked round with hair of various colours, 
^and their mittens hung from their neck in a position con- 
irenient for the reception of their hands.* Their arms and 
weapons for the chase were bows and arrows, spears, 
dacgeri, and a large club formed of the rein-deer horD» 
caOed a pogamagan. The bows were about five or six feet 

* Bfaeksnzle^ Travtls, p. 35-$7. 
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Jong, with flringi of sinews ; and flint, inm, ot coppt i« 
■applied barbs to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six 
feet long, were pointed with bone, while their stone axes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden handle. 
Their canoes were light, and so small as to carry only one 
person. 

On 5th July, the party re-embarked. Continuing thek 
eoorse west-south-west they passed the Great Bear Lake 
River; and steering through numerous islands, came in 
nght of a ridge of snowy mountains, frequented, according 
|o their guide, by herds of bears and small white buffaloes. 
The banks of the river appeared to be pretty thickly pec^^ed ; 
and though at first the natives uniformly att^npted to escape, 
the offer of presents generally brought them back, and ipto- 
cored a seasonable supply of hares, partridges, fish, or rein- 
deer. The same stories of spirits or man itous which haunted 
the stream, and of fearful ra^nds that would dash the canoes 
to pieces, were repeated by these tribes ; and the guide, 
i^n whom such representations had a powerful effect, de- 
camped in the night during a storm of thunder and* light- 
ning. His place, however, was soon supplied ; and, after a 
short sail, they approached an encampment of Indians, 
whose brawny figures, healthy appearance, and great clean- 
liness showed them to be a superior race to those lote^ 
passed. From them Mackenzie learned that be must sleep 
ten nights before arriving at the sea, and in three nights 
would meet the Esquimaux, with whom they 'had been 
formerly at war, but were now in a state of peace. One of 
these people, whose language was most intelligible to the 
interoreter, agreed to accompany the party ; but became 
dreadfully alarmed wh^i some of the men discharged their 
fowling-pieces. It was evident none of this race had ev«r 
heard the report of firearms. To reconcile him to his d^ 
parture, his two brothers followed in their canoes, and di- 
verted him with native scmgs, and other airs said to be imi- 
tations of those of the Esquimaux. The triumph of music 
was never more strikingly exhibited ; from deep dejection 
the Indian at once passdl into a state of the highest and 
most ludicrous excitement, keeping time to the songs by a 
variety of gratesque gesticulations, performed with such un^ 
ceasing rapidity and so little regard to the slendemess of the 
baik, which quiyeied undet \a» weighty that tW^^cpected 
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ereiy mofment to see it upget In one of his paroxjmu^ 
•hooting his canoe alongside of Mackenzie's, he leaped 
into it, and commenced an Esquimaux dance. At last he 
was restored to some degree of composure, which became 
eomplete on their passing a hill, where he informed them 
that three winters ago the Esquimaux had slain his grand* 
fiither.* I 

Mackenzie soon after reached the tents of a tribe named 
Deguthee-Dinees, or Quarrellers, who justified their name 
by the menacing gestures with which they received the 
strangers' approach. A few presents, howeyer, reconciled 
them to the intrusion ; and they communicated the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the distance overland to the sea, either 
by an easterly or westerly route, was inconsiderable. The 
party now pushed on with renewed hopes ; and the river 
soon after separating into several streams, they chose the 
middle and largest, which ran north. This shortly brought 
in sight a range of snowy mountains, stretching far to the 
northward ; and, 1^ an observation, Mackenzie found the 
latitude to be 67^ 47', which convinced him that the 
waters on which their frail barks were then gliding must 
flow into the great H3rperborean Ocean.t At this moment, 
when within a few days of accomplishing the great object 
of their journey, the Indians sank into a fit of despondency 
and hesitated to proceed, llie guide pleaded his ignorance 
of the country, as he had never before penetrated to the 
shores of the BenahuUa Toe, or White Man's Lake. Mac- 
kenzie assured them he would return if they did not reach 
it in seven days, and prevailed on them to continue their 
course. 

It was now the 11th of July, and the sun at midnight 
was still considerably above the horizon, while every thmg 
denoted the proximity of the sea. On landing at a deserted 
encampment, still marked by the ashes of some Esquimaux 
fires, they observed several pieces of whalebone, and a 
place where train-oil had been spilt Soon after they 
came to three houses recently left by the natives. The 
ffround-plot of these habitations was oval, about fifte^ feet 
tons, ten feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either 
•ud ; the whole was dug about twelve inches below the 

•ll^kwttle^TratSI»,p.M. t2M.p.5«. 
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0ahicB^ one half being covered with wiIlow*branehe8, and 
^obab^ fonning the hod of the wh(4e family. In the mid- 
dle of the other hal^ a space four feet wide, which had 
been hollowed to the depth of twelve inches, was the only 
tpot wh^pe a grown pmon could stand upright. One side 
of it was covered with willow-branches, and the other 
formed the hearth. The door, in one end of the house, 
was about two feet and a half high by two feet wide, and 
was reached through a covered^ way about five feet long ; 
10 that the only access to this' curious dwelling was by 
creeping on all-fours. On the top was an orifice about 
eighteen inches square, which served the triple purpose of 
a window, a chimney, and an occasional door. The under- 
ground part of the floor was lined with split wood, while 
eross pieces of timber, laid on six or eight upright stakes^ 
supported an oblong square roof; the whole bemg formed 
ef drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On either side 
•f thes6 houses were a few square holes, about two feet 
deep, covered with split vrood and earth, excepting one 
mall place in the middle, whidi appeared to be contrived 
fer the preservation of the winter stock of provisions. In 
and about the houses lay sled-runners, ana bones, pieces 
of whalebone, and poplar-bark out in circles, used evi- 
dtntly to buoy the nets ; and before each habitation a great 
number of stumps of trees were driven into the ground, 
ipon which its late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fish to dry in the sun. 

The signs of vegetation were by this time scarcely peiw 
eeptible ; the trees had dwindled into a few dwarf willows* 
not more than three feet high ; and though the footmarks 
on the sandy beach of some of the islands showed that th^ 
natives had recently been there, all attempts to obtain a 
sight of them proved unavailing. The discontent of the 
gaide and of the Indian hunters was now renewed ; but 
their assertion, that on the morrow they were to reach 
a large lake in which the Esquimaux killed a -huge fish» 
and whose shores were inhatnted by white bears, convinced 
Mackenzie that this description referred to the Arctic Sea» 
with its mighty denizen the whale. He accordingly pressed 
forward with fresh ardour, and the canoes were soon 
canied by the current to the entrance of the lake, whicl^ 
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ftmn an the accompanying circnniitaiicea' appeals to Iwre 
been an aim of the Arctic Ocean. It i^^as quite omm to 
the westward, and by an obeervation the latitude was 
found to be 69^. From the apot where this surrey was 
taken thej now continued their course to the westernmost 
point of a high island, which they reached after a run f^ 
fifteen miles, and around it the utmost depth of water was 
4>nly five feet. The lake appeared to be covered with ioe 
fi>r about two leagues' distance, no land was seen ahead» 
and it was found impossible to proceed farther. Hai^ily, 
when they had thus reached tne £uthest point of their 
progress northward, and were about to return in great dis- 
appointment, two circumstances occurred which rendered 
it certain that they had penetrated to the sea: the first 
was the appearance of many large floating substances in 
the water, believed at first to be masses of ice, which, on 
being approached, turned out to be whales; and the 
second, the rise and fall of the tide, observed both at the 
eastern and western end of the island, which they named 
Whale Island.* Having in company with the English 
Chief ascended to its highest ground, Mackenzie saw the 
solid Ice extending to the eastward ; and to the west, as 
far as the eye could reach, they dimly discerned a chain 
of mountains, apparently about twenty leagues' distance^ 
stretching to the northward. Many islands were seen to 
^e eastward ; but thoueh they came to a grave, on which 
lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear, they met no living human 
beings in these arctic solitudes. The red-fox and the rein- 
deer, flocks of beautiful plovers, some venerable white owls, 
and several large white gulls were the only natives. Pre- 
vious to setting out on their return, a post was erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the latitude 
of the place, his own name, the number of persons by whom 
he was accompanied, and the time they had spent on the 
island. 

It was now the 16th of July, and they re-embaiked on 
their homeward voyage. On the 21st the sun, which for 
some time had never set, descended below the horiz<ni, and 
the same day eleven of the natives joined them. They 
represented their tribe as numerous, and perpetually at 
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war with the Esqmmaoz, who had bioken « treaty into 
which they had inveigled the Indians, and butchered many 
ef them. OccanonaBy a strong body ascended the riyer 
in large canoes, in search of flints to point their spears and 
arrows. At present they were on the banks of « lake to 
the eastward, hunting rein-deer, and would soon begin to 
catch big fish (whales) for their winter stock. They had 
been informed that the same Esquimaux, eight or ten 
winters ago, saw to the westward, on White Man's Lake, 
sereral larse canoes full of white men, who gave iron in 
exchange ror leather. On landing at a lodge of natives 
&rther down the river, the English Chief obtained some 
other particulars from a Dog-ribbed Indian, who had been 
driven by some private quarrel fyom his own nation, and 
lived among the Hare Indians. According to his mfor* 
mation, there was a much larger river to the south-west 
of the mountains, which fell into White Man's Lake. 
The people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked race, 
who could kill common men with their eyes, and sailed in 
hu^ canoes. There was, he added, no known communi* 
cation by water with this great river ; but those who had 
seen it went over the mountains, and it flowed towards the 
mid-day sun. This description proceeded, he acknow- 
ledged, not firom personal olMervation, but was taken from 
the report of others who inhabited the opposite mountains. 
Mackenzie, having fallen in with one of these strangers, by 
a bribe of some beads prevailed upon him to delineate tlie 
circumjacent country and the course of the unknown river 

rn the sand. The map proved a very rude production, 
traced out a long point of land between the rivers with- 
out paying the least attention to their courses. This isth- 
mus he represented as running into the great lake, at the 
extremity of which, as he had been told by Indians ef other 
natbns, there was built a Benahulla Couin, or White 
Man's Fort. "This," says Mackenzie, "I took to be 
Oonalaska Fort, and consequently the river to the west to 
be Cook's River, and that the body of water or sea into, 
^ch the river discharges itself at Whale Island commu-^ 
nicated with Norton Sound." 

Mackenzie now endeavoured to procure a ffuide across the 
mountains, but the natives steadily refused ; and any ad> 
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ditional intelligence which they eotnmanicated regar&igihtf 
eoantiy only consisted of legends cdncerning the mipep- 
natural power and ferocity of its inhabitants. ~ They were 
represented as a sort of monsters with wings, who fed oa 
huge birds, which, though killed by them with ease, no other 
mortal would venture to assail. Having gravely stated thia^ 
they be^an both young and old to jump and dance widi 
astonishmg violence and perseverance, imitating the crieft 
of the rein-deer, bear, and wolf, in the hope of intimidattiig 
Mackenzie ; but when he threatened with an angry aspect 
to force one of them along with him across the mountainsy 
a sudden fit of sickness seized the whole party, and in a 
faint tone, which formed a ludicrous contrast to thdr former 
vociferation, they declared they woidd expire the instant 
they were taken from their homes. In the end the traveller 
was compelled to leave them without aocomptishing hitr 
object.* 

On 1st August, as the expedition approached the river of 
the Bear Lake, the stars, wtkich hitherto, from the extreme* 
clearness of the twilight, had continued invisible, began tor 
twinkle in the sky ; and the air, from being oppressively 
sultry, became so cold that perpetual exercise oonla 
scarcely keep the men warm. The women were now con- 
stantly employed in making shoes of moose^kin, as a pair 
did not last more than a day, while the hunters brought in: 
supplies of geese, rein-deer, and beaver; and on oiMr 
occasion a wolf was killed, roasted, and eaten with*great 
satisfaction. On 29d August, they reached the entrancer 
of the Slave Lake, after which their progress homeward 

g resented no feature of interest, and on 12th Septem- 
er they arrived in safety at Fort Chepewyan, after an 
absence of 102 days. The importance of this joum^ 
must be apparent, on considering it in connexion with 
the expedition of Heame. Both travellers had succeeded 
in reaching the shores of an arctic sea ; and it became 
not only an established fact that there was an ocean ef 
great extent in the north of America, but it was rendoed 
extremely probable that this sea formed its continaoos 
boundary. 
Mackeniie eoneluded his first journey in Septonber, 1789^ 

p. 87. , 
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imi aboQt three yean afterward undertook a second expe* 
dtekm, which proved still more difficult and haxardoas, and 
equally important and satisfactory in its results. His ob|ect 
was to ascend the Peace Riyer,'which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and crossing these, to penetrate to that unknown 
river which in his former journey had been the subject of his 
unwearied inquiry. This he conjectured must communicate 
with the sea ; and, pursuing its course, he hoped to reach 
the shores of the Pacific. Setting out accordingly on lOth 
October, 1792, he pushed on to the remotest European 
settlement, where he spent the winter in a traffic for ftirs 
with the Beaver and Kocky Indians. Having despatched 
six canoes to Fort Chepewyan with the cargo he had col- 
lected, he engaged hunters and interpreters, and launched 
the canoe in which he had determined to prosecute his dis* 
coveries. Her dimensions were twenty-five feet k>nff within, 
ezdasive of the curves of stem and stem, twenty-six inches 
hold, and four feet nine inches beam. She was at the sam0 
time so lipht, that two men could carry her three or four 
miles without resting. In this slender vessel they not only 
stowed away tiheir provisions, presents, arms, ammunition, 
and baggage, to the weight of 3000 pounds, but found room 
for seven Europeans, two Indians, and the leader himself. 
On embarking, the winter interpreter left in charge of the 
fort could not refrain from tears when he anticipated the 
dangers they were about to encounter, while they tbenn 
selves fervently offered up their prayers to Almighty God 
fer a safe return. 

The commencement of their voyage was propitious ; and 
under a serene sky, with a keen but healthy air, the bark 
glided through some beautifbl scenery. On the west side 
ft the river the ground rose in a gently-ascending lawn, 
broken at intervals by abrupt precipices, and extending in 
t nch. woodland perspective as far as the eye could reach. 
This magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of poplar 
in every direction, whose openings were enlivened with 
herds of elks and buffaloes ; the former choosing the steeps 
and uplands, the latter preferring the plains. At this time 
the bufifaloes were attended by their young ones, which 
fHsked about, while the female elks were great with young. 
The whole country displayed an exuberant verdure: the 
tiees which boie blossoms were lapidiy bursting inte 
M 
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flower, and the loft veWet rind of the branches reflected 
the obliqae rajs of a rising or a setting sun^ imparting a 
dieerfulness and brilliancy to the scene, which gladdened 
the lieait with the buoyant influences of the season.* After 
a few days the air became colder, the country more deso- 
late, the track of the large grisly bear was discerned on the 
banks, and the weather was occasionally broken by storms 
of thunder and ligbtninff. 

From this time till the 21st of May, the passage was 
attended with difficulties that would have disheartened a 
less energetic leader. The river being broken by frequent 
cascades and dangerous rapids, it was necessary to carry 
the canoe and luggage till they could resume their voyage 
in safety. On their nearer approach to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Uie stream, hemmed m between stupendous rocks, 
presented a continuance of frightful torrents and impracti- 
cable cataracts. The dangers to wluch they had already 
been exposed had greatly disheartened the men, and they 
began to murmur audibly, so that no alternative was left 
but to return. Indeed there was some reason for this irre- 
solution; by water farther progress was impossible, and 
they could only advance over a mountain whose sides were 
broken by sharp jaffged rocks, and thickly covered with 
wood. Mackenzie despatched a reconnoitring party,. with 
orders to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the river till they 
ascertained that it was navigable. During their absence hui 
people repaired the canoe, while he took an altitude, which 
ascertained the latitude to be 56^ 8'. At sunset the scouts 
returned by different routes. They had penetrated through 
thick woods, ascended hills, and dived into valleys, till they 
gpi beyond the rapids, and agreed, that though the difficul- 
ties to be encountered by land were alarming, it was their 
only course. Uni>romi8ing as the task appear^, their spirits 
hail risen and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a ket- 
tle of wild rice sweetened with sugar, with the usual even- 
ing regale of rum, renewed their courage; and, after • 
night's rest, they proceeded at break of day on their labo- 
rious journey. 

In the first place, the men cut a road up the moimtain 
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where the toees were smallest, felling some in such a man- 
ner as to make them fall parallel to the road withont sep»* 
rating thsm entirely firom'the etumpi^ ki this way formmg 
a kind of xailing on either side. The baggaee and tho 
eanoe were then brought from the water-side to the ecoamp- 
ment, — an undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single 
^se step must have l^en followed by immersion into me 
river, which flowed here with furious rapidity. Having ac- 
complished this labour, the party breathed a little, and then 
ascended the mountain with the canoe, having the line or 
repe by whieh it was drawn up doubled, and fastened suc- 
cessively to the stumps left for this purpose, while a man 
at tlM end hauled it round a tree, holding it on and shifUng 
it as they advanced. In this manner the canoe was warped 
op the steep ; and by two in the afternoon every thing had 
been carried to the summit. Men were then despatch to 
cut the road onwards : and the incessant labour of another 
day could only penetrate about three miles^ while mountains 
mueh more elevated raised their snowy summits around in 
every direction. These, however, were at a distance ; and 
another day's exertion brought them through a wood of tali 
pines to the banks of the nver above the rapids. Before 
again embarking, Mackenzie left attached to a pole a knife^ 
a steel, flint, beads, and other trifles, as a token of amity 
to the natives ; and one of his Indians added a small round 
stick of green wood, chewed at one end in the form of a 
fcmsh, used to pick marrow out of bones, — an instrument 
whieh he explained to be intended as an emblem to the 
people of a country abounding in animals.* 

They now resumed their voyage, enclosed on all sides by 
mountains whose summits were covered with snow, and 
one of which to the south rose to a majestic height The 
air became chill ; the water, through which they frequently 
waded, towinjr or pushing their bark, was intensely cold ; 
and on 31st May, they reached a point minutely described 
to them before settin|r oat by an old Indian warrior. Here 
the river separated mto two streams, one running west- 
north-west, and the other south-south-east The first of 
these they had been warned to avoid, as it soon lost itself 
m various smaller currents among the mountains ; and the 
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•teemnan accoidingly proceeded into the eastera bTanchy 
which, though not so broad as the other, was far mors 
fapid. The course of their journey now led them through 
many populous beaver-settlements. In some places these 
animals had cut down several acres of large pedlars ; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset erecting 
houses, procuring Ifbod, superintending their dikes, and 
going diUffently through all the labours of their little com- 
monwealth. Perceiving soon after a smoke in the forest 
which lined the banks, and hearing the sounds of humaa 
voices in great confusion, they became aware that they 
were near an Indian encampment from which the inhabitants 
were retreating. Accordingly, on approaching the shore, 
two ferocious-looking men sprang from the wo^s and took 
their station on a rising ground, brandishing their q>eaM 
with loud vociferations. A few words of explanation from 
the interpreter, and some presents, pacified them, and 
Mackensie made anxious inquiries regarding the nature of 
the country, and the great river which formed the object of 
bis search. To his mortification he found that they were 
unacquainted with any river to the westward ; they had just 
arrived over a carrying-place of eleven days from another 
stream, which was nothing else than a large branch of the 
ope the expedition was then navigating. Their iron, they 
said, was procured in exchange for beaver and dretfs moose* 
skins firom the people there, who travelled during a moon to 
the country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean ; or, to use 
their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking Lake, where 
they traded with white people, who came in canoes as large 
AS islands. Their knowledge of the country, however, ap» 
peared so vague, that all hope of procuring a guide wae 
vain, and the heart of the traveller sank wi&n Um as he 
felt that his favourite project was on the point of being 
utterly disconcerted. 

Amid this despondency a faint hope remained that the 
natives, under the influence of suspicion, timidity, or fron 
imperfectly understanding the interpreter, had not commu- 
pioated all they knew; and after a night sleepless horn 
•nziety, the traveller rose with the sun to repeat his in. 
quiries. At first nothing satisfactory could be elicited ; but 
suddenly, Mackenzie, who stood beside the interpreteie. 
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ondentood, from the few wotds he Imew of their langaage, 
that one person mentioned a great river, while he pointed 
significantly to that which lay before them. On a strict 
inquiry, the interpreter, who had been tired of the Tcnrage, 
and of whose fidelity some suspicion was entertained, ac- 
knowledged that the Indian spoke of a large river whose 
course was towards the mid-day sun, a branch of which 
flowed near the source of the stream they were now navi- 
gating. This branch, he added, it would not be difficult 
to reach, there being only three small lakes and as many 
cairying-places on the way to it ; but he also insisted that 
the great river did not discharge itself into the sea.* This 
last assertion was imputed to nis iterance of the countiy, 
while a rude map, which he delmeated with a piece of< 
eoal on a strip of bark, convinced theiii that his information, 
so &r as it went, was to be relied on. A new ray of hope 
now arose ; and having induced an Indian to go forward as 
a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Alackeniie re- 
sumed his journey on 10th June, promising, if successful 
in his object, to revisit these friendly Indians in two moons. 
These people were of low stature and meager frame, 
owing probably to the difficulty of procuring subsbtence ; 
round feces, fai^h cheek-bones, black hair mmging in elf* 
fecks over their shoulders, and a swarthy yellow com- 
^exion, combined to give them a forbidding aspect ; while 
their garments of beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, 
dressed with the hair outside, having the tail of Uiis last 
animal han^g down the back, might, when seen at a dis« 
tance, occasion some doubt whether they belonged to the 
human race. Their women were extremely uffly, lustier 
«Dd taller than the men, but much inferior in cleanliness. 
Their wariike weapons were cedar bows, six feet lon£, with 
a short iron spike at one end, so that they might idso be 
used aa spears. The arrows were barbed with iron, ffint* 
stone, or bone, from two to two feet and a half long, and 
feathered with great neatness. They had two kinds of 
spears, both double-edged, of well-polished iron, and yriik 
mafta from six to eight feet long. Their knives were of 
iron woriked l^ themselves, and their axes resembled a cax^ 
fSBtir's adxe. They used suares of green skin, net* ftpd 
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fiihinf>lmef of willow-baik, hooks of small bones, and 
kotties of watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and baric» horn and 
wooden spoons and backets, and leathern and net*wo)rk ba^ 
Their canoes, of spruce-bark, calculated to hold from two 
to five persons, were propelled by paddles six feet long, with 
the blade shaped like a heart.* 
Pursuing their journey under the direction of the new 

Slide, they reached a small lake in latitude 54^ 24', which 
ackenzie considered as the highest or soathemmost source 
of the Ungigah or Peace River. They passed two other 
lakes, and again entered the river, the navi^i^on oi which, 
from its rapidity and the trees and rocks in its channel, bow 
became dangerous. The canoe struck jon a ^arp rock, 
which shattered the stem, and drove her to the other side, 
where the bow met the same fate ; to complete the disast^, 
she passed at this moment over a cascade, whidi broke 
several holes in her bottom, and reduced her to a complete 
wreck, lying fiat upon the water. All hands now jumped 
out, and clinging desperately to the sides, were burned 
several hundred yards through a foaming torrent beeet with 
sharp rocks, upon which they were every instant in danger 
of being dashed to pieces. Being carried, however, into 
shallow water, where the canoe rested on the stones, tlu^ 
were relieved from their perilous situation by their com- 
panions on shore. 

After this escape, a consultation was held regardinff their 
fbture proceedings. Benumbed with cold, and intimidated 
by their recent dangers, the Indians proposed an immediate 
return ; but the remonstrances of their leader, enforeed by 
the usual arguments of a hearty meal and an allowanoe of 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposed to aban- 
don the wreck, to carry the^baggaffe to the river, which the 
guide affirmed to be at no great distance, and there to con- 
struct a new vessel. But as it was suspected that this rep- 
resentation was not to be relied on, a party was despatdied 
to reconnoitre, and brought back a very confused and un- 

gromising account of the country. It was therefore de* 
srmined to repair the canoe, and proceed as before. For 
this purpose bark was collected, which, with a few p&c 
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•f oO-doth and plenty of gam, restored their ekattered boat 
to Mmethiiig like « eea-worthy condition. Her firail elate, 
howeveri rendered it necessary to cany part of the lading 
en men's shoulders along the banks ; and as a road had 
to be opened with hatchets, their progress was extremely 
■low. 

On 16th June, Mr. Mackay and two Indians were des- 
patched with orders to penetrate if possible to the great 
mer in the direction indicated by the guide. They suc- 
ceeded ; but Bttumed with a discouraging account of the in- 
terminable woods and deep morasses wl^ch intenrened. 
These gloomy prospects were increased by the desertion 
of their guide ; but nothing could repress Mackenzie's ar- 
dour. Catting a passage through the woods, canying the 
canoe round the rapids and casc^es, they held on their slow 
and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a swamp, in many 
places wading to mid-thigh, they enjoyed the satisfaction of 
reaching the bank of the great river, which had been the 
object of so much anxious expectation and protracted hope.* 

Embaridng anew, they were borne along by a strong 
corrent, which, slackening after a short time, allowed them 
to glide gently between banks of high white difis, sur- 
mounted with grotesque and singularly-shaped pinnacles. 
After some progress, the party were alarmed by a loud 
whoop from me thick woods ; at the same moment a canoe 
goaded by a single sarage shot out from the mouth of a 
small tributary stream, and a number of natives, armed 
with bows and arrows, appeared on an adjacent rising 
groand, ottering loud cries, and manifesting by th^ gestures 
that instant death would be inflicted on any one who landed. 
Every attempt to conciliate them proved unavailing ; and a 
tanoe was observed to steal swiftly down the river, with the 
evident design ^ communicating the alarm and procuring 
assistance. At this critical moment the courage and pru- 
dence <tf Mackenzie providentially saved his party. He 
landed alone, wkh two pistols studL in his belt ; having 
first, however^ ^ven orders to one of his Indians to steiu 
into the woods with a oonple of guns, and to keep near him 
in ease of attadL *' I had not been long," says he, <*in 
my station on the bank, with my Indian in ambui^ behind me, 
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when two of the natives came off in a canoe, but stopped 
when they got within one hundred yards of me. I made 
signs for them to land, and as an inducement displayed 
looking-glasses, beads, and other alluring trinkets. At 
length, but with every mark of extreme apprehension, they 
approached the shore, taking care to turn their canoe stem 
foremost, and still not yentunnff to land. I now made them a 
present of some beads, with v^ich they were going topusli 
off, when I renewed my entreaties, and after some time pre* 
Tailed on them to come ashore and sit down tfy me. My 
Indian hunter now thought it ri^t to join me, tmd created 
some alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, however, 
soon removed, and I had the satisfaction to find that he and 
these people perfectly understood each other. I instructed 
him to say every thing to them which might tend to sootk 
their feais and win their confidence. I expressed my wisk 
to conduct them to our eanoe ; but they declined this offer • 
jand when they observed some of my people coming to* 
wards us, they requested me to let them return, and I was 
so well satjisfied with the progress which I had made in my 
intercourse with theni, that I did not hesitate a moment ia 
complying with their desire. During their short stay they 
observed i;s, and every thing about us, with a mixture of 
admiration and astoni^ment. We eould plainly perceive 
that Aeir friends xspceived them with great joy on their 
return, and that the articles which they carried back with 
them were examined with a general and easer cunodty : 
they also appeared to hold a consultation whidi lasted about 
^ quarter ojf an hour, and tiie result was an invitation to 
come over to them, which we cheerfoUy accepted. Never- 
^elest, on our landing, they betrayed evident signs of con* 
ifosion, which arose probably from the quickness of our mora- 
ments, as Ae prospect of a friendly oommuaication had so 
idieered the spirits of the people that they paddled across 
the river with the utmost expedition. The two men who 
had been with us appeared very naturally to possess the 
giieatest share of courage on the occasion, and were ready 
to receive us on our laiSing ; bat our demeanour soon dis- 
pelled .their apprehensions, and the most fhmiliar eommuni- 
cation took place between us. When I had seouied their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among them, and 
had treated the children with suiar. I instructed my inters 
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MRBten to collect ereiy necesi ary mfdnnaUon in their power 
to afford me."* 

The intelligence i)rocured from this tribe wae diicourag- 
ing. They stated, indeed, that the river ran towaids the 
mid-day sun, and that at its mouth white people were build- 
ing houses ; but that the navigation was dangerous, and in 
tbm places absolutely impassable, owing to the falls and 
rapids. The nations through whose territories the route 
lay they represented as ferocious and malignant, especially 
tne'u immediate neighbours, who dwelt m subterranean 
houses. Unappalled by this description, Mackenzie re-em- 
baiked, and he was accompanied by a small canoe, with two 
persons who consented to act as guides. Coming to a 
place where some savage-looking people were seen on a 
high ground, it was thought expedient to land, and an ami- 
fiahle interview todL place, which led to important conse* 
qoencea. On explaimng the object of the journey, one of 
the natives, of superior rank and intelligence, drew a sketch 
of the country on a piece of bark, appeahng during his labour 
to his companions, and accompanying the rude but per^Bctly 
intelligible map by details as to their future voyage. He 
described the river as running to the east of south, receiving 
in its course many tributary streams, and broken every six 
or eight leagues b^ dangerous falls and rapids, six of which 
were altogether unpracticable. The canying-places he 
represented as of great length across mountains. He de- 
picted the lands of three tribes in succession, who spoke 
different languages ; and concluded by saying that beyond 
them he knew nothing of the country, except that it was 
still m great way to tb^ sea, and that there was a lake of 
which the natives did not drink.t 

While the route by water was thus said to be impractica- 
ble, they asserted Uiat the road across the country to the 
ocean was short in comparison, and lay along a valley free 
firom wood, and frequently travelled. Other considerations 
combined to recommend this latter course to Mackenzie ; 
only thirty days* provisions were left, and the supply pro* 
coxed by hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
was nearly ^nt ; and if the prosecution of the voyage 
appeared penbus, a return would have been equally so^ 
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Under these circnmstaiicea, it was resolved to ri>aiidon the 
canoe, and to penetrate overland to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike off across 
the country, it was necessary to return a considerable way 
up the river,*— a service of great danger, owing to the 
shattered coivdition of the boat and the hostile dispositions 
of the natives, who were apt to change in an instant from 
the greatest friendlmess to unmitifat^ rage and suspidoiu 
The guides deserted them, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary to build a new canoe. She proved better than the old 
one, and they at last reached the point whence they were to 
start overland. **We carried on our backs,*' says Mac- 
kenzie, ** four bags and a half of pemmican, weighinsr from 
eighty-five to ninety-five pounds each, a case with the in- 
struments, a parcel of goods for presents, weighing ninety 
pounds, and a parcel containing ammunition of rae same 
weight ; each of the Canadians had a burden of about 
ninety pounds, with a gun and ammunition, while the In- 
dians had about forty-five pounds' weight of pemmican, be- 
sides their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to their 
having been treated with too much indulgence, they ex- 
pressed themselves much dissatisfied. My own load and 
that of Mr. Mackay consisted of twenty-two pounds of 
pemmican, some nee, sugar, and other small articles, 
amounting to about seventy pounds, besides our arms and 
ammunition. The tube of my telescope was also slung 
across my shoulder ; and owing to the low state of our pro- 
visions, it was determined that we should oont^it ourselves 
with two meals a-day."* 

Thus laden, they struck into the woods, and travelled 
along a tolerably beaten path, arrived before night at some 
Indian tents, where they were loined by an dderiy mail 
and three other natives. The old man held in his hand a 
spear of European manufacture, like a sergeant's halberd, 
which he stated he had lately received from some people on 
the seacoast, to whom it had been ffiven by white men. He 
added, that those heavily laden did not take more than six 
days to reach the tribes with whom he and his friends bar- 
tered their fiirs and skins for iron, and that thence it was 
fcarcely two days' march to the sea. He reconmiended 
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also that, while they retired to sleepi two young Indians 
•hoald be sent forward to warn the different tribes whose 
territories they were approaching, — a precaution which had 
the best effects. Another pleasing distinction between their 
present hosts and the other savages whom they had passed 
soon presented itself: when the weary travellers lay down 
to rest the Indians took their station at a little distance, and 
began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, unaccompanied by 
any instrument, but with a modulation exceedingly pleasing 
and solemn, not unlike that of church-music. The cir- 
cumstance ma^ remind the reader of the descriptions of 
American music given by Mr« Meares and Captain Bumey, 
which it strikingly corroborates. 

Having prociued two guides, they now proceeded through 
an open country sprinkled with cypresses, and joined a 
fiunily of the natives. The father, on hearing their in- 
tention of penetrating to the ocean, pointed to one of his 
wives who was a native of the seacoast ; her appearance 
differed firom the females they had hitherto seen. She was 
of low stature, inclined to corpulency, with an obloiig face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments consisted of a 
tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, fringed round the 
bottom with the beautiful fur of' the sea-otter. She wore 
bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, while her hair was 
braided with large blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned 
with the same. With these people age seemed to be an 
object of great veneration ; they carried an old woman by 
turns upon theb badu, who was quite blind and infirm. 
The country appeared well peopl^, and the natives^ though 
at first alarmed, were soon concilialed by the guides. In 
some places they observed chains of small lakes, the valleys 
were verdant and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the 
scenery varied .by groves of cypress and poplar, in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. Th« inhabitants 
indeed seemed to live exclusively on fish ; and the people 
of one small settlement containmg thirteen families were 
denominated, in the limguafe of the country, Sloa-cuss- 
Bmais, or Red Fish Men. They were healthy looking, and 
more provident, cleanly, and comfortable than the neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

One of Mackenzie's greatest and most frequent peiplex- 
ities arose out of the sudden fits of canrice and change of 
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(lurpose ifrhieh characterize most savages, bat none more 
than the Americans. An example of this now occnrred r 
the guides, upon whose fidelity the success of the expedition 
mainly depended, were advancing apparently in the most 
contented and friendly manner, when, m a moment, without 
uttering a word, they sprang forward, and disappeared in 
the woods, leaving the party, who were utterly unacquainted 
with the route, in a state bordering on despair.* Pushing 
forward, however, at a hazard, they perceived a house 
situated on a green spot by the edge ota wood, the smoke 
of which curled above the trees, intimating that St was in- 
habit^ Mackenzie advanced alone, as his patty wens toe 
much alarmed to second his intrepidity ; and so intent were 
the inhabitants upon their household labours, that he ap- 
proached uhperceived. Nothing could exceed the terror 
and confusion occasioned by his sudden appearance. The 
wom?n and children utterel piercing shrieks, and the only 
man about the place sprang out of a backnioor with the 
rapidity of a wild-cat, and fled into the woods. Their dis- 
may arose firom the belief that they were surprised by ene- 
mies, and would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity toe 
common among the Indian tribes. The conduct of the man 
who had fled was amusing : by degrees he crept sufficiently 
near to watch the party ; and on observing the kindness vrith 
which the women and children were treated, came cautiously 
within speaking distance. His eyes were still staring in 
his head. No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
could persuade htm to return ; no beads, knives, or presents 
of any kind had the effect of restoring his confidence. On 
beinff approached, be kept dodging about behind large treei^ 
branaishmg his bow and arrows, ^[rinning hideously, and 
displaying a variety of strange antics, till at last, in one of 
his paroxysms, he dived into a thicket and disappeared. 
As suddenly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and becom- 
ing pacified, after a succession ef parleys, agreed to ac- 
company them as a guidor 

On advanciuff from this station, they travelled over an ele- 
vated trad^ and at length gained the summit of a hill, a^ 
fording a view of a range of mountains covered with snow; 
which, according to the guide, terminated in ^ occatti 

* Mackeasi^s Travtb, p 308. 
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Pairing alonf thie borders of i tfveral imall lakes, throaffh 
«i swampy country^ they arrived at a lod^e of nathres, who 
received them with hospitality, and minately scrutinized 
their appearance. The hair of the women was tied in large 
loose knots over the ears, and plaited with great neatness 
from tiie division of the head, so as to he included in the 
knots : some had^ their tresses adorned with beads, produc- 
ing a very graceful effect ; while the men were clothed in 
lecher, their hair nicely combed, their complexion fiiir, and 
their skin cleanly. One young man was at least six feet 
four inches in height, with a prepossessing countenance, and 
affable and dignified manners. AH, not excepting the chil- 
dren, carried a burden proportioned to their strength, con- 
sisting of beaver-coating atid parchment, skins of the otter, 
marten, bear, and lynx, besides dressed moose-skins. These 
last they procured from the Rocky Mountain Indians ; and 
ht the purposes of trade this people of the seacoast preferred 
tbem to any others. 

They now continued their journey through a beautiful 
valley, watered by a gentle rivulet, to a range of hills which 
they ascended tiU surroiinded by snow so firm and compact 
that it crunched under their feet. Before them lay a 8tu» 
pendous mountain, whose summit, clad with the same spot- 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Between it and 
the route they were to follow flowed a broad river ; and de- 
scending from their present elevated ground, they plunged 
into woods of lofly and umbrageous cedars and alder-trees.* 
As they got lower into these primeval forests they were 
sensible of an entire change of climate. The guides pointed 
out to them, through the openings in the daik foliage, the 
river which flowed in the distance, and a village on its 
banks, while beneath their feet the ground was' covered 
with berries of an excdlent flavour, and completely ripe. 
The effect of sunset upon this noble scenery was strikingly 
beautiful ; but their admiration was interrupted by the de- 
campment of their guides, who, as the shades of evening 
began to fall, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
^ere soon left without conductors in darkness and uncer> 
tainiy. . The men, who were much fatigued, now proposed 
toiake up their quarters for the night ; but their inde&tiga^ 

* Mackenxte's Travels, p. 316, n7. 
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Ue leader gfroped his wmy forward, and at length, arrit^ 
^. the edge of the wood, perceiTed the Ught of several fires^ 
On coming up he entered a hut where the people were em- 
ployed in cooking fish, threw down his burden, and shook 
nands with the inmates, who did not show any surprise, but 
save him to understand hy signs that he should go te a larse 
house, erected on upright jposts at some distance from ther 
ground. A broad pieee of timber, with steps cut in it, led 
to a scaffolding on a level with the floor ; and ascending 
these, the traveller entered the apartment, passed three firea- 
at equal distances in the middle of the room, and was cor« 
dially received by several people seated on a wide board at 
the upper end. Mackenzie took his place beside one whom, 
from Ms dignified look, he took to be the ehie£ Soon after 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves near 
him ; upon which the chief arose and brt»ught a quantity of 
roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, and the fish plac-ed 
before them. When the meal was concluded, their ^host 
made signs which they supposed to convey a desire* that 
they should sleep under the same roof with himself ; but, aa 
his meaning was not sufficiently plain, they prepared Xo 
bivouac without. Every thing was done to render their re^ 
pose agreeable : a fire was kindled, boards placed that they 
might not sleep on the bare nound, and two delicate dishe* 
of salmon-roes, beat up to the consistency of thick cream, 
and mixed with gooseberries and wood-sorrel, were brought 
for supper. On awaking in the mornin^^, they found all 
their wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner ; a 
fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of roasted 
sahnon and dried roes was provided, and a regale of rasp- 
berries, whortleberries, and gooseberries finish^ the meal.* 
Sahnon was so abundant in this river that the people had 
a constant supply. They had formed across the stream an 
embankment for placing fishing machines^ which were dis- 
posed hoth above and below it. For some reason, however, 
they would permit no near inspection of the weir ; but it 
appeared to be four feet above the water, and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in % 
slantinff position. Beneath it were placed machines into 
which ue salmon fell in attempting to leap over ; and oi^ 

* lIsekMUie's Travels, p. 11^90, 
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dtker side was a large timber frame six feet above the water, 
in which passages were left leading directly into the ma- 
chines, while at the foot of the fall dipping nets were sno- 
eessfullj employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regaroing their fish, refusing to 
taste flesh, and appearing to consider such an act as pollu- 
tion. One of their dogs, having swallowed a bone which 
the travellers left, was beaten by his master till he disgorged 
it ; and a bone of a deer being thrown into the nver, a 
native (fived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend their 
canoes for the use of the party, having observed some 
venison which they concluded was to be stowed on board ; 
and they alleged that the fish would immediately smell it and 
leave them. Although generous in furnishing the strangers 
with as much roasted fish as they could consume, they 
would part with none in a raw state. They believed salmon 
to have an invincible antipathy to iron, and were afraid that, 
if given raw to the white men, they might take serious of- 
fence at being boiled in a vessel of this ominous metal. In 
other respects nothing could exceed their friendliness ; and 
at a neighbouring viTlage belonging to the same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was, if possible, still more kind. 
The son of the chief took from hu own shoulders a beauti- 
ful robe of Bearotter skin, and threw it over the traveller, 
while the Neither expressed the utmost satisfaction in being 
presented with a pair of scissors to clip his beard, — a pur- 
pose to which, with the eager delight of a child, he instantly 
^plied them. 

The houses in this village were constructed in the same 
way as those already described, and remind us of the lively 
iccount given by Mr. Meares. At a little distance, Mac- 
kenzie olMerved some singular wooden buildings, which he ' 
conjectured to be temples. They consisted of oblonff 
squares, about twenty feet high by eight broad, formed of 
tlttek eedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
peinted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, with 
a remarkable degree of correctness. In the midst of the 
village was a large building, at first supposed to be the un- 
finished frame-work of a house. Its dimensions, however, 
were far greater than those of an ordinary dwelling, the 
fronhd-plot beuig fifty feet by forty-five, each end formed 
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hj four stout posts, fixed perpendiculfirly in the eurth. Tbm 
corner posts were unomamented, and /supported a beam of 
the whole length, having three intermediate props on each 
side. Two centre posts at each end, about two feet and a 
half in diameter, were carved into colossal human figures, 
supporting ridge-poles on their heads ; the hands were 
placed on the knees, as if they felt difficulty in sustaining 
the weight, while the figures opposite to them stood in an 
easy attitude, with their hands resting on their hips. The 
posts, poles, and figures were painted red and blacky 
and the carving was executed with a truth and boldness 
which bespoke no little advancement in sculpture.* In the 
mechanical arts they had arrived at considerable perfection. 
The chief's canoe was of cedar, forty-five feet long, four 
wide, and three feet and a half deep. It was painted black, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of fish in 
white upon the dark ground, and the gunwale, both fore 
and aft, was neatly inlaid with the teeUi of the ae»-otter. 
In this vessel, according to the old cbiers account, be un» 
dertook, about ten winters befi>re, a yoyage towards the 
mid-day sun, having with him forty of his subjects ; on 
which occasion he met with two large vessels fiill of white 
Qien, the first he had seen, by whom he was kindly received. 
Macken»e very plausibly conjectured that these might be 
the ships of Cajptain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by firiendlj 
natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant weather, and the 
anticipation of speedily reaching the great object of their 
wishes, they resumed their voyage in a large canoe, aocom* 
panied by four of the Indians. The navigation of the river, 
as thev approached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids aiMl 
cascades ; but their skill in surmounting these impediments 
^as now considerable, and on the 20tl^ after a passage of 
thirty-six miles, they arrived at the mouth of the river, 
which discharges itself by various smaliei ebannels into an 
arm of the Pacific Ocean. The purpose of the expedition 
was now completed, and its indefatigable leader painted in 
large characters, upon the fiice of the rock under whose 
shelter they had slept, this simple memorial : ** Alexander 
Maokenae, fitom Canada by land, the twenty-second (tf JuJjr* 

* BCaekeiBie*s Travels, p. SU 
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m tboasand seven hundred and ninety-three." The in- 
RTiption was only written in yermillion, and has probably 
kmgago been washed away by the fury of the elements ; but 
the name of Mackenzie is enduringly consecrated in the 
umals of discovery, as the first person who penetrated from 
sea to sea across the immense continent of North Ameiiea. 
Hb return by the same route it is unnecessary to pursusk 



CHAPTER TV. 



Ditcoveries along the Shore* cf the Arctic Ocean, 

Rm and Second Expeditions of Franklin— Voyage of Captain Beecbey. 

Tu discoveries of Heame and Mackenzie established the 
great fiict that there b a northern coast in America, washed 
by the Arctic Ocean, which forms, in all probability, its con- 
tinaoas boundary ; and they demonstrate the practicabilitr 
of reaching this limit by passing over the vast plains whicn 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson's Bay. The 
▼oyam of Captain Parry, also, whidi have been already 
detailed,* fhlly corroborated this opinion ; and it appeared 
etident that another expedition, properly conducted, might 
reach this shore, and more fully examine its whole extent. 
Such an expedition, accordingly, sailed from England on the 
23d of May, 1820, its command being intrusted to Lieute- 
nant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by Dr. Richardson* 
an able mineralogist and natural historian. During the first 
portion of their journey, they followed the chain of the great 
takes, instead of the more eastern track pursued by Heame, 
and having descended the Coppermine River, arrived on 
Slit July, at the shore of the Arctic Ocean, where they 
commenced their career of discovery. Important as were 
the particulars of their survey, when considered in relation 
to the furtherance of geographical science, a minute detail 
ii here umiecessaiy, and we shall attempt on^ a general 
iketek 
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PaddHng aloog the coast to the eactwaid, <m the nuadm 
of a crowded range of islands, they encamped on shore 
after a run of thirty-seven miles, in which they experienced 
little interruption, and saw only a small iceherg in the dis- 
tance, though that heantilul luminous efiuleence emitted 
firom the congregated ices, and distinguished hy the name 
of the ice4>luik, was distinctly visible to the northward. 
The coast was found of moderate height, easy of access, and 
covered with vegetation ; but the islands were rocky and 
barren, presenting high diiBt of a cotuflmar structure. In 
continuing their voyage, the dangers which beset a navi^- 
tor in these dreadful polar solitudes thickened gloomily 
around them : the coast became broken and steril, and at 
lenj^h rose into a high and rugged promontory, against 
which some large masses of ice had drifted, threateninc 
destruction to their slender canoes. In attempting to round 
this cape the wind rose, an awful gloom involvea the sky, 
and the thunder burst over their heads, compeUiag them to 
encamp till the storm subsided. They then, at the inmi^ 
nent risk of having the canoes crushed by the floating ice^ 
doubled the dreary promontory, which they denominated 
Cape Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where they 
landed. Around them the land consisted of mount,aina of 
granite, rising abruptly from the water's edve, destitute of 
vegetation, and attaming an elevation of 14<W or 1500 feet ; 
seals and small deer were the only animals peeB« and th« 
former were so shy that all attempts to approach within 
shot were unsuccessfuL With the deer the hunters were 
more fortunate : but these were not numerous ; and whilo 
the ice closed gradually around them, and their little stock 
of provisions, consistins of pemmican and cured bee^ s^eiji 
day diminished, it was nnpossible not to regard their situa- 
tion with uneasiness. Roun^g Cape Kater, they entered 
Arctic Sound, and sent a party to explore a river upon the 
banks of iwhich they expected to find an Esquimaux encamp- 
ment. All, however, was silent, desolate, and deserted: 
even these hardy natives, bred amid the polar ices, had 
ismoved from so barren a spot, and the hunters returned 
with two small deer and a brown bear ; the latter animal sp 
lean and sickle-looking that the men declined eating iH ; b«| 
the officers boiled its paws, and found them excellent. 

Proceeding akmg the eastera shore of Antic Sound, to 
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liyeh they ^ve the name of Banhei'e Peninsuia, the expe* 
^ioB made Us painful way along a coaat indented by bayg| 
ud in many places studded with islands, till on 10th 
logust they reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they 
imagined, between the continent and a large island, found 
U» their deep disappointment that, instead of an open chan* 
oel, they were in the centre of a vast bay. The state of 
the expedition now called for the most serious consideration 
upon the part of their commander. So much time had 
already been spent in explorinff the sounds and inlets, that 
«U kope of reaching Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes 
had sustained material injury ; the fuel was expended ; their 
piofisions were sufficient only for three days ; the appear- 
ances of •the setting in of the arctic winter were too unequi* 
yoeal to be mistaken ; the deer, which had hitherto supplied 
them with (resh meat, would, it was well known, soon dis* 
appear ; the geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward ; while the men, who 
had up to this moment displayed the utmost courage, began 
to look disheartened, and to entertain serious apprehennone 
for their safety. Under these oUcumstances, Franklin, with 
the conciirrence of his officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a &rther advance ; and, after 
spending four days in a minute survey of the bay, it waa 
resolved to retuni by Hood's River to Fort Enterprise. 
Franklin's researches, as far as prosecuted at this time, 
fiivoured the opinion of those who contended for the practi-* 
^ability of a north-west passage. It appeared probable that 
the coast ran east and west in the latitude assigned to Mac- 
kenzie's River, and little doubt could, in his opinion, be 
entertained regarding the existence of a continued sea m 
that direction. The portion over which they passed waa 
oavij^able for vessels of any size ; and the ice met with after 
qoittmg Detention Harbour would not have arrested a strong 
hoat, while the chain of islands affi)ided shelter ft'om ^ 
heavy seas, and there were ffood harbours at conv^ment 
distances. Having with rauoK severe privation completed 
their course from Point Tumagain in MelviUe Bay to the 
entrance of Hood's River, they ascended as high as the firsi 
rapid and encamped, terminating here their voyage on tha 
Arctic Sea, during which they had gone over 6£^ geogra- 
[^hical miles. 
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On the prospect of commencing their land jotmi^ ihM 
Canadians coald not conceal their satiafoction; and the 
evening previous to their departure was passed in taUdn^ 
over their past adventures, and congratulating each other 
in having at length turned their backs upon the sea,-— 
little anticipating that the most painful and hazardous por- 
tion of the exp^ition was yet to come. Before setting oflf^ 
an assortment of iron materials, beads, looking-glasses, and 
other articles, were put up in a conspicuous situation for 
the" Esquimaux, and the English nnion was planted on the 
loftiest sand-hill, where it might be seen by any ships pass- 
ing in the offing. Here also was deposited in a tin box a 
letter containing an outline of the proceedings of the expe- 
dition, the latitude and longitude of the principal places, 
and the course intended to be pursued towards Slave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, and though 
upon a short allowance of provisions, the produce of their 
nets and fowling-pieces fiimished for a few days enough to 
ward off absolute want, but they were often on the very 
brink of it. Their progress was much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the lower end of 
a narrow chasm, the walls of which were upwards of SOO feet 
high, and in some places only a few yards apart. Into this 
the river precipitates itself, forming two magnificent cas- 
cades, to which they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. 
On taking a survey of its farther course from a neighbonr- 
ing hill. It was discovered to be so rapid and shallow that 
all progress in the large canoes seemed impossible. Two 
smaller boats were therefore constructed ; and on 1st Sep- 
tember, they set off with the intention of proceeding in as 
direct a line as possible to the part of Point Lake opposite 
their spring encampment, — a distance which appeared com- 
paratively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their Inggage 
consisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, ice-chisels, astro- 
nomical instruments, clothing-blankets, three kettles, and 
the two canoes, each so light as to be carried easily by a 
single man. But disaster attacked them in their veiy first 
stage. A storm of snow came on, accompanied by a high 
wind, against which it was difficult to carry the canoes, 
tiiat were damaged by the falls of those who bore them. 
The ground was covered with small stones, and much pain 
was endured by the carriers, whose soft moose-skin shoes 
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)|itre aeon cut through. The oold was intense ; and on 
me9xu^g they loofsd in vain for wood ; a fire of most 
WM all they could procure, which served them to cook 
th^ sapper, but gave so little heat that they wese glad to 
creep under their blankets.* 

Having ateended next morning one of the highest hiUs, 
they ascertained that the river took a westerly course, and 
Fnnklin, tbinkiny that to follow it farther would le»d to a 
mte tedious journey than their exhausted strength could 
endure, determined to quit its banks and make directly for 
Point Lake. Emerging, therefore, from the valley, they 
crossed a barren country, varied only by marshy levels and 
imaU lakes. The weiather was fine> but unfortunatdy 
as berry*bearing plants were found, the surfoce beinf 
cevered in the more humid spots with a few ^rrasses, and 
in other places with some gray melancholy hchens. On 
eoeampingf the last piece of pemmican, or pounded fleshy 
was distributed, with a little arrow-root, for supper. The 
•vening was warm ; but dark clouds .overspread the sky» 
sod ^y experienced those sudden alternations of oUmate 
which occur in the polar latitudes iit this season. At mid* 
night it rained in torrents; but towards morning a snow* 
rterm arose, accompanied by a violent gale. During the 
whole day the storm continued, and not having the comfort 
of a fire the men remained in bed, but the tents were frozen ; 
ttoand them the snow had drifted to the depth of Uuree foet» 
and even within lav several inches thick on their Uankets. 
Thouffh th» storm had not abated any longer delay was inw 
Mssible, for they knew every hour would increase the 
utensity of an arctic winter ; and though faint from fasting, 
and with their clothes stiffened by frost, it was absolutely 
necessary to push forward. They suffered much in pack- 
ing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and could hardly ke^ 
their hands out of their fur mittens. On attempting to 
niDve, Franklin was seized with a fainting fit, occasioned 
by hunger and exhaustion, and on recovering refused to eat 
a morsel of portable soup, whidi was immediately prepared 
for him, as it had to be drawn from the only remaining 
meal of the party. The people, however, kindly crowded 
round, and overeame his reluctance. The effect of eating 
was Us rapid recovery ; and the expedition moved oot 

* Pranklla's Journey, p. SW 
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Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wind ime so 
high, that those who carried the canoes were frequently 
blown down, and one of the boats was so much shattered 
as to be rendered unserviceable. The ground was covered 
with snow ; and thouffh the swamps were frozen^ yet the 
ice was often not sufficiently strong ; so that they plunged 
in knee-deep. A fire, however, was made of the barlL and 
timbers of the broken canoe ; and after having fasted three 
days, their last meal of portable soup and arrow-root was 
cooked. Each man's allowance at this melancholy dinner 
was exceedingly scanty ; but it allayed the pangs of hunger, 
and encouraged them to press forward at a quicker rate. 
They had now reached a more hilly country, strewed with 
large stones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tripe de roche. In cases of ex- 
tremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is nauseous, its 
quality purgative, and it smnetimes produces an intolerable 
griping and loathing. The party, not being aware of this, 
gathered a considerable quantity. A few partridges also 
had been shot; and at night some willows were dug up 
from under the snow, with which they lighted a fire an4 
cooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracrofl's River, flowing to the 
westward over a channel of large stones, that reMered it 
impossible to cross in the canoe. No alternative was left bul 
to attempt a precarious passage over some rocks at a rapid ^ 
and in effecting this some of the men, losing their balance, 
slipped into the water. They were instantly rescued by their 
companions ; but so intense was the finost, that their drenched 
clothes became caked with ice, and they suffered much 
during the remainder of the day's march. The hunters had 
fiiUen in with some partridges, which they shot, and they 
found enough of roots to make a fire ; so that their supper, 
thouffh scanty, was comparatively comfortable. Next morn- 
ing they pushed forwaid with ardour, and passed the river 
Congeeathawhachaga of Mr. Heame. The country which 
ky before them was hilly, and covered with snow to a great 
depth. 'The sides of the hills were traversed by sharp an- 
gular rocks, where the drifted snow, filling up the intentices, 
presented a smooth but fallacious surface, which often gave 
way and precipitated them into the chasms with their heavy 
Vwdf. In this paipful and arduous manner th«y straggl«d 
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ftnrud ieveral days, fseding on the tripe de roehe, which 
was so frozen to the rocks that their hands were benumbed 
before a meal coold be collected, and so destitute of nutri-* 
ti?e juices that it allayed hunger only for a very short timOir 
At length reaching the summit of a hill, they, to their great 
delight, beheld a herd of musk-oxen feeding in Uie Talley 
below ; an instant halt was made, the best hunters were 
called out, and while they proceeded with extreme caution 
in a circuitous route, their companions watched their pro- 
ceedings with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their m«, the report rcTerberated through the hills, and one 
of the larffest cows was seen to fall. *' This succesa,** says 
Franklin, m that simple and beautiful account of his journey 
which any change of language would only weaken, '* infused 
spirit into our starving party. The contents of its stomach 
were devoured upon the spot ; and the raw intestines, which 
were next attacked, were pronounced by the most delicate 
of the party to be excellent. A few willows, whose top9 
were seen peeping through the snow m the bottom of the 
valley, were qui<^y grubbed, the tents pitched, and supper 
eooked and devoured with avidity. It was the sixth day 
nnee we had had a good meal. I do not think that we 
witnessed, through the course of our journey, a more strik- 
mg proof of the wise dispensation of the Almighty, and of 
the weakness of our own judgment, than on this day. We 
had considered the dense fognvhich prevailed throughout the 
morning as almost the greatest inconvenience which could 
have beftdlen us, since it rendered the air extremely cold^ 
and prevented us from distinguishing any distant object 
towards which our course could be directed. Yet this venr 
daikness enabled the party to get to the top of the hilly 
which bounded the valley wherein the musk-oxen were 
grazing, without being perceived. Had the herd discovered 
OS and taken alarm, our hunters, in their present statf of 
debility, would in all probability have failed in approaching 
tkein.»»* 

On the following day a strong southerly wind blowing 
with a snow-drift, they took a day's rest, and as only enough 
leoained of the musk-ox to serve for two days, they con^ 
tented themselves with a single meal. Next morning, 

• RaakliAM levner, vol. hr. p^ U« snaU edittoB oC law. 
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thoiigh the gale had not dfaniniahed, ^ley ftariwd ftfwmd; 
and notwithstanding their rest and recent supply of animal 
food, the whole part j ieit greater weakness than they had 
hitherto experienced. The weather was hazy, bat after an 
hoat^s march the Aj cleared, and they found themselTes on 
the borders of a lake, of which they conld not discern tbe 
termination in either direction. In these circomstances they 
travelled along its banks to the westward, in search of a 
crossing-place. Credit, one of the Canadians, left the party 
in hopes of falling in with deer, bat did not retam ; and on 
encamping in the erening, hungiy and flitigaed, they had to 
divide for supper a single paitridge and some tripe de roohe. 
This weed ^m the first had been unpalatable, but now 
became insopportably nauseous, and began in many to pnH 
duce severe pains and bowel complaints, especially in Mr* 
Hood, one of the young officers attached to the expedition. 
This solitary partridge was the last morsel of animal food 
that remained ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the 
hope of catching some fish in the lake, but discoTered that 
the persons intrusted with them had improvidently thrown 
away three of the nets and burnt the fioats on leaving Hood's 
River. Things now began to lool^ very gloomy ; and as the 
men were daily getting weaker, it was judged expedient to 
lighten their burdens of every thing except ammonition» 
clothing, and the instruments necessary to guide them on 
their way. The dipping-needle, the aznnuth compass, the 
magnet, a large thermometer,* and the few books they oar* 
ried were therefore deposited at this encampment, after 
they had torn out from these last the tables necessary for 
working the latitude and longitude. Rewi^s also were 
promised by Franklin to such of the party as should kill any 
animak, and in the morning they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness occurred : 
as the officers assen^led round a small fire, endnrhig an 
intense degree of hunger which they had no means of ibtis* 
l^ing, Perrault, one of the Canadians, presented each of 
them with a piece of meat out of a little store which he 
had saved from his allowance. " It was received," says 
Franklin, « Ifvith great thankfohiess, and such an instsnes 
of self-denial and kindness filled our eyes with tears.^ 
Pressing forward to a river issuing firom the lake, they met 
their comrads Credit, and received the joylul inteUigence 
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tfMt h0 had killtd two detr. One of theM was immediately 
Mt op and pfepwred for brealcfiwt ; and hating seht acme 
of the party for the other, the rest proceeded down the river, 
Whidi waa about 800 yaida broad, in learch of a place to 
eroaa. Having choaen aapot where the earrent waa smooth, 
immediately uoto a rapid, Franklin and two Canadian 
boatmen, St. Germain and Belanger, poshed from the shore. 
The broeie was fireah, and the current stronger than they 
imagined, ao that they approached the Texy edge of the 
tapui ; and Belanger, employing his paddle to steady the 
canoe» lost his balance, and overact the bark in the middle 
of it. The party dung to ita side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream waa &t waist-deep, kept their footing till 
the canoe wms emptied of water, aftor which Belanger lield 
it steady while St. Germain replaced Franklin in it and 
dezterooaly leaped in himaelf. Such was their situation, 
that if the man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost His friends therefore were 
compelled to Jeave him, and after a second disaster, in which 
the canoe stniek, and waa aa expeditioualy righted as before^ 
they reached the «ipposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suf- 
fered extremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring 
intense cold. He called piteooaly for relief and St. Ger- 
ffiain« ra-embarking, attempted to reach him, but was hurried 
down the rapid, aild on coming ashore waa ao benumbed 
aa to be incapable of further exertion. A aecond effort, 
bat equally unaacceaafiil, waa made by Adam : they then 
tried to cany out a line formed of the slings of the men's 
loads, hut it broke, and was carried down the stream. At 
last, whan ha waa almoat exhausted, the canoe reached him 
with a email cord of one of the remaining nets, and he was 
dmgged.to shore quite insensible. On bemg stripped, rolled 
in Mankets, and put to bed between two men, he recovered. 
Bmnng thesa operations Franklin was left alone upon the 
IwdJc, and it s eem e d a matter of the utmost doubt whether 



ha riiottld ha ever reioined by his companions. ** It is im- 
peasihle,** saya he, <* to describe my sensations as I witnessed 
Ike tarions unsncaesaful attempta to relieve Bdanger. The 
dwtaiMra prafonted my aaeing distinctly what was goinff on, 
and I continued pacing up and down the rock on which I 
atood, regardless of the coldness of my drenched and stiffen 
ing gaiments. The canoe, in eiveiy attempt to reach him, 
O 
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wu hunidd down the npid, and was lost to tiew \ 
the rocky islets with a fury which seemed to threaten faistai^ 
destruction ; once indeed I fancied that I saw it overwhehned 
in the waves ; such an event would have been fatal to th# 
whole party. Separated as I was from my companions^ 
without gun, ammunition, hatchet, or the means of making A 
fire, and in wet clothes, my doom would have been speedily 
sealed. My companions, too, driven to the necessity of 
coasting, the lake, must have sunk under the fiitigue of 
rounding its innumerable arms and bays, winch, as we 
learned afterward from the Indians, are extensive. By the 
goodness of Providence, however, we were spared at that 
time, and some of us have been permitted to offer op oor 
thanksgiving in a civilized land for the signal deliverance we 
then and afterward experienced.'** 

On setting out next morning, Perrault brought in a fine 
male deer, which raised the spirits of the party, as it secured 
them in provisions for two days ; and they trusted to sup* 
port themselves for a third on the skin which they carried 
with them. Having ascended the Willingham Mountains, 
they entered upon a rugged country intersected by deep ra- 
vines, the passage of which was so difficult that they could 
only make ten imles with great fatigue. The deer was now 
picked to the last morsel, and they ate pieces of the singed 
hide with a little tripe de roche. At other times this meal 
might have sufficed ; but, exhausted by slender food and 
continued toil, their appetites had become ravenous. Hith- 
erto events had been so mercifully ordered that in their ut- 
most need some little supply in the tripe de roche had never 
foiled them ; but it was the will of God that their confidence 
should be yet more strongly tried ; for they now entered upon 
a level country covered with snow, where even this misera- 
ble lichen was no longer to be found ; and a bed of Iceland 
moss, which was boUed for supper, proved so Utter that 
none of the party, though enduring the extremities of hun- 
ger, could taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another di»> 
tress now attacked them: the intensity of the cold in- 
creased, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
blahkets did not suffice to keep them warm, and the sUglitest 
breeze pierced through their debilitated firames. <*Tlw 

• FnDUin^jMiniey,p.410,411. 
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Kader," fays Franklin, " will probably be desiront to know 
how we passed* our time in such a comfortless situation. 
The first operation after encamping was to thaw our frozen 
shoes, if a sufficient fire could be made ; dry ones were then 
pot on. Each person then wrote his notes of the daily oc- 
eorrences, and evening prayers were read. As soon as sup- 
per was prepared it was eaten, generally in the dark, and 
we went to bed and kept up a cheerful conyersation until 
oar blankets were thawed by the heat of our bodies, and we 
hid gathered sufficient warmth to enable us to fall asleep. 
On many nights we had not even the luxury of going to bed 
in dry clothes ; for, when the fire was insufficient to dry 
oor shoes, we dared not venture to piill them off, lest they 
sboold freeze so hard as to be unfit to put on in the mom 
19^ and therefore inconvenient to carry.*'* 

Hunger! fatigue, and disappointment began now to have 
a calamitous effect upon the tempers of the men. One, who 
carried the canoe, after several severe fieills, threw down his 
burden, and obstinately refused to resume it. It was ac«- 
eor^ngly given to anoUier, who proved stronger, and pushed 
forward at so rapid a rate that Mr. Hood, whose weakness 
was now extreme, could not keep up with them ; and as 
Franklin attempted to pursue and stop them, the whole 
party were separated. Dr. Richardson, who had remained 
behind to rather tripe de roche, joined him, and on advanc- 
kg they K»lmd the men encamped among some willows, 
where they had found some pieces of skin and a few bones 
of deer which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded the bones, 
boiled the skin, and added their old shoes to the mess. 
M^tk this no fiiult could be found ; but on questioning the 
person to whom the canoe had been intrusted, it was dis- 
covered that he had left the boat behind, it having, as he 
said, been broken by a fall and rendered entirely useless. 

To the infatuated obstinacy of the men m refusing to re- 
tnoe their steps and fetch it, even in its shattered state, is 
to be ascribed much of the distress of their subsequent 
jewmey. Every argument and entreaty seemed entirely 
thrown away ; and they had apparently lost all hope of being 
pnMrved. When the hunters, who had been out for some 

* Franklin's Journey, p. 414. 
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time, did not make their appearance, they became ^uktoM el 
the idea of having been deserted, and throwine down their 
bundles, declared they would follow them at all hazaida, and 
leave the weakest to keep np as they best could. The re- 
monstrances of the officers at length opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme ; and on encamping in the 
evening, they found some pines seven or eight feet high, 
which furnished a comfortable fire, when they made their 
supper on tripe de roche. Next m<m[dng a herd of deer 
came in sight, and they killed five, — a supply which, con* 
eidering the extremity of hunger and despair to which they 
were reduced, was especially providentiaL It was evident 
that He, without whom not a sparrow &ll8 to the ground» 
was with them in their extremity of distress ; and, casting 
themselves upon his care, evely heart expanded with hope 
and gratitude. 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned fiir a day's rest. 
They pleaded their recent sufierings, and that the enjoy 
ment of two substantial meals, after eight days' fiMune, 
would enable them to press forward more vigorously. Tlie 
flesh, the skins, and even the stomachs of the deer were 
accordinjly equally divided among the par^, and some of 
them suffered severely firom too nee an indulgence in the 
use of this food after so long an abstinence. Next morning 
the party resumed their journey, and after a walk of three 
miles came to the Coppermine River. Its current waa 
strong, but with a canoe there would have been no difficulty 
in crossing ; and the reckless fi>lly of the men in abandcHi- 
ing their only means of transport was now brought strongly 
to their mind. No ford could be discovered, and the plan 
was suggested of framihg a vessel of willows, covered wiUi 
the canvass of the tent ; but the most experiraced boatmen 
declared the willows were too small to bear the weight ; and 
no pines could be found. Nothing remained but to resume 
their march along the borders of the lake ; and looking eut 
eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable plaoe, they encamped 
at the east end. Anxious to adopt eveir possible means 
for preserving the party, Franklin sent Mr. Back Ibrwaid 
with the int^reters to hunt. He was directed to halt at 
the first pines and construct a raft ; and if his hunters had 
killed animals sufficient to provision them, he was to cross 
immediately and send the Indians with supplies of meat to 
the party behind. 
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At this time it was'discoTiBred that two of the men had 
•tolen part of the officers' provision^ though it had been 
doled t>ut with the strictest impartiality, and they saw their 
leaders suflerin|r more acutely than themseWes. To punish 
this was impossible, except by the threat that they should for- 
&it their wages, which produced little effecL Despondency 
had deeply seized upon the party, and in the morning strict 
orders could not prevent them from straggling in search of 
the renuuns of animals ; in consequence of which much 
time was lost in halting, and ammunition in firing guns to 
collect them. The snow, however, had disappeared, and 
pressing forward with more alacrity, they came to. an arm 
of the lake running north-east. The idea of making the 
long circuit round it was distressing, and having halted to 
consult what was to be done, some one discovert in a cliff 
the carcass of a deer which hsd fallen into a chasm. It 
was quite putrid, but even in that state appeared delicious, 
and a fire beinff kindled, a large portion was rapidly de 
voored ; while the men, cheered by this unexpected break- 
fast, regained their confidence, and requested leave to return 
to the rapid, insisting on the practicability of making a suf- 
ficiently strong rail of willows, though they had formerly 
Conoonced it impossible. Their advice was followed ; and 
kving sent- off Augustus, one of the interpreters, to inform 
Mr. Back of this change of plan, they commenced their 
letrograde movement, and encamped at night in a deep val- 
ley among some large willows, where they supped on the 
femains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they regained the rapids, commenced cutting 
willows for the raft, and a reward of 300 livres was prom- 
ised by FranUin to the person who should convey a line 
•cross the river strong enough to manage the raft and trans- 
port the party. The willows when cut were bound into 
iagots, and the work completed ; but the greenness of the 
wood rendered it heavy, and incapable of supporting more 
than one man at a time. Still they hoped to be able to 
eross ; but all depended on getting a line carried to the oppo* 
site bank, through a current 130 yards wide, strong, deep, 
•ad intensely co^ Belanger and Benoit, the two strongest 
men of the party, repeatedly attempted to take the raft over, 
but for want of oars were driven back. The tent-staves 
were then tied together, and formed a strong pole; but it 
02 
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WM not long enongh to reach the bottom eren at a dboil 
^stance from the shore. Dr. Richardson next produced n 
paddle he had brought from the coast, but which wms found 
not powerful enough to impel the raft against a strong 
breese. The frdlure of everjr attempt occasioned a deep 
despondency, which threaten^ to have the most fatal effects^ 
when Dr. Richardson, with a disinterested courage that 
made him forget his own weakness, threw off his upper 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to the oppo- 
site bsuok. Plunging in with the line round his middle he 
at first made some way, but the extreme cold was too mu<^ 
for him, and in a few moments his arms became powerless ; 
still, bemg an expert swimmer, he not only kept himself 
afloat, but made way by turning on his back and using his 
legs, so that he had nearly reached the other side, when, to 
the inexpressible anguish of those who watched his progreWy 
1^ limbs became benumbed, and he sank. All hands now 
hauled on the line, and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; bul 
placed before a fire of willows, and stripped of his wei 
clothes, he ffradually revived enough to give directitms as to 
the mode of treating him. His thin and emaciated limbs, 
which were now exposed to view, produced an involuntary 
exclamation of compassion and surprise : — " Ah, que nona 
•ommes maigres !** said the French Canadians ; but it ia 
probable that few of them would have presented so gannt 
and attenuated an appearance as the faSrave and excellent 
man who had thus nearly fatten a sacrifice to his hamaBity» 
for it was discovered about this time that the hunters vrora 
in the practice of withholding the game which they shot, 
and devouring it in secret.* 

Soon after Hiis the party were joined by Mr» Back, ii^io 
had traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up withoot 
discovering any place where it was possible to get aeroea ; 
and towards evening Credit, who had been oot hunting, re- 
turned without any same of his own killing ; but brooghk 
the antlers and back-lxme of a deer shot during the somaMr. 
These relics had been already {ncked clean by the wohraa 
and birds of prey, but the marrow remained in the spina f 
and though completely putrid, and so acrid as to ezooriala 
the lips. It was not the less acceptable. The bones i 

* natfdttfs Journey, p. m, 4M. 
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faadefed friable hf baming, and the whole ea^rfy ^tevtrared. 
Itt. Germain, one of the voyagers, now suggested that a 
canoe might be made of the painted canvass used to wrap 
4ip the bedding, and offered to construct it upon a frame- 
work of willows* For this purpose he and Adam removed 
to a damp of willows, while another party proceeded to the 
epot where they had encamped <m the 26th, to collect pitch 
among the small pines to pay over the seams. A snow* 
storm at this moment came on, and the sufferings of the 
men hourly increasing, a deep gloom settled upon their 
spirits. Mt, Hood was by this time reduced to a perfect 
shadow; Mr. Back required the support of a stick; Dr» 
Richardson was lame ; and Franklin so feeble, that, after a 
struggle of three hours, he found himself utterly unable to 
reach the spot where St. Germain was at work, a distance 
ef only three^uarters of a mile, and returned completely 
exhausted. The Canadian voyagers had now fallen into a 
state of despondency which bordered on despair, and, indif^ 
ferent to their fate, refused to make the slightest exertion. 
The officers were unable to undergo the labour of gathering 
the tripe de roche, and Saman£6, the cook, sullenly de- 
clined continuing bis labours. At this miser8J>le crisis the 
conduct of John Hepburn, an EngHsh sailor, was especially 
admirable, presenting a striking contrast to the gloomy set* 
fifhness of the CaniuUans. His firm reliance on the watch* 
fill goodness of God, and a cheerful resignation to his will, 
never for a moment forsodL him; and, animated by this 
Uessed principle, his strength appeared to be preserved as 
the meaas of saving the party. He collected the tripe de 
loehe for the officers' mess, cooked and served it out, and 
■hewed the most indefatigable seal in his efforts to alleviate 
their sufferinffs. 

A ffleam of hope at length arose when St. Germain com* 
iletea the canoe. It was impossible not to feel that their 
last chance of escape seemed to hang upon this little bark ; 
— ^voold it prove sufficient for its purpose 1 or, constructed 
of such wretched materials, would it not at once sink to thtt 
bottom? Amid this oonffict of -contending emotions it was 
laoBched on the river, and every heart bounded with exult»" 
tioB when it floated, and St. Grermain transported himself to 
tile opposite side. It was drawn back, and, one by one, the 
vhob party were fenied ever» thoujj^ from the leaky stat* 
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of the little bark, their garments and bedding were conf* 
pletely drenched. Franklin immediately despatched Mr. 
Back and three men to push on to Fort Enterprise in search 
of the Indians, while he himself followed with the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadian voyagers 
at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their spirits roee from 
the deepest despondency into tumultuous exultation. They 
shook the ojfficers by the hand, cried out that their worst 
difficulties were at an end, and expressed a confident hope 
of being able to reach Fort Enterprise in the course of a 
few days, — a boisterous and sudden confidence, to which the 
silent gratitude and quiet resolution of the pious Hepburn 
presented a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclothes were so much frozen, and the 
men, who had kindled a small fire, so weary, that it was 
eight in the morning before the bundles were packed, and 
the party set forward. They travelled in single files, each 
at a small distance from his neighbour. Mr. Hood, who 
was now nearly exhausted, was obliged to walk at a gentle 
pace in the rear. Dr. Richardson kindly keeping beside him ; 
while Franklin led the foremost men, that he might make 
them halt occasionally till the stragglers came up. Credit, 
hitherto one of their most active hunters, became lamentably 
weak from the effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, 
and Vaillant, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only advanced six miles during the day, 
and at night satisfied the cravings of hunger by a small 
quantity of tripe de roche mixed up with some scraps of 
roasted leather. During the night the wind increased to a 
strong gale, which continuing next day, besides being pierc- 
ingly cold, filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. 
Having boiled and eaten the remains of their old shoes, and 
every shred of leather which could be picked up, they set 
forward at nine over bleak hills separated by equally barreit 
▼alleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon, not withoat 
much straggling and frequent halts, at which time Saman* 
dr^ came up with the melancholy news that Credit and Vail- 
lant had dropped down, and were utterly unable to proceed 
Dr. Richardson went back, and discovering Vaillant about 
a mile and a half in the rear, assured him that a fire was 
kiadled a little way on, and that he would recover if hit could 
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VH nt^ U; the poor fellow t^mg^ed up on hit feet, and 
feebly tried to adrance, but fell down every step in the deep 
enow. Leaving him, Dr. Richardson retraced his steps 
•boat a mile farthw in a fruitless search for Credit. In re- 
taming he passed VaiUant, who had fidlen down, utterly 
onable to renew his efforts to rejoin the party. Belanger 
went back to cany his harden and assist him to the fire ; 
but the cold had produced such a numbness that he could 
not speak or make the slightest exertion. The stoutest of 
the party were now implored to make a last effort to trans- 
port him to the fire, but declared themselves utterly unable 
for the task. They eagerly requested leave to throw down 
their loads, and proceed with the utmost speed to Fort En- 
terprise, — a scheme projected in the despair of the moment, 
and which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 
Matters had now reached a dreadfiil crisis ; it was neoee- 
niy to come to an immediate decision regarding their ulti- 
mate measures, and a plan mrqKMed by Mr. Hm>d and Dr. 
Richardson was adopted. These gentlemen consented to 
remain with a single attendant at the first spot where there 
Were sufficient firowood and tripe de roche for ten days* 
consumption, while Franklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise, and send immediate 
assistance. This scheme promised to relieve them of a con- 
siderable portion of their burdens, — for one of the tents and 
various other articles were to be left; and it gave poor 
Credit and Yaillant a fairer <^)portunity, should they revive, 
of regaining their companions. On the resolution being 
communicated to the men, they were cheered with the pros- 
pect of an alleviation of their misery, and pressed forward 
m search of a convenient spot for the proposed separation. 
Near niffht&U they encamped vaader the lee of a hill among 
some willows, which furnished a small fire, but not suffi- 
ciently strong to thaw their frozen clothes ; and no tripe diB 
fodie having been found during the day, U&ey hj down hun- 

E, cold, and full of the gloomiest af^prehensions, while 
ip fled firom their eyelids, and the images of their dyinff 
companions rose before their imagination in colours which 
made them shudder for a fate that might so soon beoome 
Quit own.* Next morning the weather providentiaUy wa« 
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mild, and letting out at nine they armed towaidi noon at • 
thicket of willows, in the neighbourhood of some rock* 
bearing a pretty flill supply of tripe de roche. Here Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Hood determined to remain. The tent 
was pitched, a barrel of ammunition and other articles were 
deposited, and Hepburn, who volunteered the service, was 
appointed to continue with them. The rest of the party 
now had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers* journals, in addition to their own clothes and a 
single blanket for Captain Franklin. AVhen all was ready, 
the whole party united in thanksgiving and prayers^ to Al- 
mighty God for their mutual preservation, and separated 
with the melancholy reflection that it might in all probability 
be the last time they should ever again meet in this world. 
On leaving their friends Captain Franklin and his party 
descended into a more level country ; but the snow lay so 
deep, and they were so little able to wade through it that 
they encamped, after a painful march of only four miles and 
a hal^ in which Belanger and Michel, an Iroquois, were left 
far behind, yet still struggling forward. In the evening they 
came in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain from team 
as he declaied he was totally unable to proceed, and im- 

Slored permission to return to Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, 
lichel made the same request, and it was agreed that they 
should do so. The cold of the night was excessive, and 
the men were so weak that thej coirid not raise the tent ; 
liom its w^ht it was impossible to transport it from place 
to place, and it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a 
covering ; but, though they lay close together, the intense 
frost deprived them of sleep. Having no tripe de roche» 
they had supped upon an infusion of tM Labrador tea-plant, 
with a few morsels of burnt leather. Michel and Belanger, 
being apparently more exhausted in the morning than over- 
night, were left, while the rest moved forward. After a very 
short progress Perrault was attacked with a fit of dizziness ; 
but, on Mlting a little, again proposed to proceed. In ten 
minutes, however, he sank down, and, weeping aloud, de- 
clared his total inability to go on. He was accordingly -ad* 
vised to rejoin Michel and Beknger, — a proposal in which' 
be acquiesced. These examples of the total faihire of the 
f tjrongest in the party had a very un&vourable effect on th« 
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^MtB of the rest, and the ezeTtkm of wadinff through the 
mkow and croMing a lake on the ice, where they were fire- 
foentlj blown down, was so severe, that Fontano, after 
hanring repeatedly fallen, piteously complained that he was 
utterly unable to go farther. Being not two miles from the 
others, it was thought best that he also should attempt to 
lejoin them ;* and as he was much beloved, the parting was 
very distressing. They watched him for some time, and 
were comforted by seeing that, though his progress was 
very slow, he kept his feet better than oefore. 

llie whole party was now reduced to five persons, Cap- 
tain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and Samandr^ the 
interpreter Augustus having pressed forward by himself 
daring the late frequent halts. They made that day only 
four miles and a half, and encamped for the night under a 
rock, supping again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant 
ind some shreds of boiled leather. The evening was com- 
paratively mild, the breeze light, and having the comfort of 
a fire, they enjoyed some sleep. This was of infinite advan- 
tage ; it gave them new spirits, which were further invigo- 
rated by a breakfast of tripe de roche, this being the fourth 
day since they had a regular meal. On reaching Marten 
Lake they found it frozen over, — a circumstance which they 
knew would enable them to walk upon the ice straight to 
Fort Enterprise. 

It may be easily imagined what were the sensations of 
the party in approaching the spot which Uiey trusted would 
be the end of all their toils and privations. From the ar- 
rangements previously made, it was. judged certain that 
they would here &id relief, and be able to send assistance 
to their unfortunate companions. It was a spot where they 
had enjoyed, at a former period of the expedition, the great- 
est comfort ; but it was possible, though they scarcely per- 
mitted themselves to contemplate so dreadful an idea, that 
ciieamstances might have occurred to defeat their present 
expectations. On approaching the house their minds were 
strongly aeitated between hope and fear, and, contrary to 
their usou custom, they advanced in silence. At length 
they reached it, and their worst apprehensions were realized* 
It was completely desolate. No provisions had been depo*- 

• FmikUn's Joamef , p. 4S6, 4Sjr. 
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ittd'Hio tnoe of Infant ewrid b# to ca f w t d a okttiiky 
then from Mr. Wentsel to mform them where the Indtuiir 
might be found. On entering, a mute despair leiBed thr 
party. They sated on the cold hearth, comfortleae wallsr 
and broken aathes, through which the wind and mow pene* 
trated, and, awakening to a full sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, wui 
looking round with more attention, a note was found iiroB > 
Mr. Back, stating that having two days before this readied? 
the house, he had proceeded in search of the Indians ; half 
it described his party as so debiUtated that it was doubtful 
whether they would be able to reach Fort Ptovidenoe. Thr 
sufferings endured by this meritorious officer and his Httle- 
party, one of whom was frozen to death, were equally diead* 
till with those which fell to the share of his excellent oqbk 
mander.f 

The poor sufferers, thus grievously disappointed, now 
examined the deserted habitation for ihe means of subsist* 
ence, and found several deer-skins thrown away during their 
former residence at the fort. The heaps of ashes weiv 
carefully raked, and a considerable collection of bones di** 
covered, which were hoarded up for the purpose of being 
pounded and manufiictured into soup. The parchment 
(Hiiginally employed instead of ghiss had been torn from the 
windows, and the place was ex]^>8ed to all the inclemency of 
an aietic winter ; but they succeeded in filling the sashev 
with loose boards, and as the temperature of the outer air 
was now from 15° to 20° bek>w zero, this precaution vrmm 
especially neoessary. To procure water they melted the 
frozen lumps of snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring 
apartment was broken up for foel. 

Having completed these arrangements, the^ assembled 
round the fire, and were busy singeing the hair off a dear* 



akin, when thc^ were cheered by the entrance of the intor« 
proter, who lutd made his way to the fort by a different routt^ 
through a country he had never traversed before. Thougb 



by for Uie strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled 
by famine that he could not foUow two deer which he had 
•sen on his way. Next morning there was a h$9i9f gal* 

* Franklin*! Joorney, p. 438, 439. 

t aee Mr. Bwik'S laienstiiic Narialive, FtanUM^ JoBfosj, ^ 477. 
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Ami tilt wMiftlMut, and the vnaw driltad 90 thick that 119 
MM ventured abroad. On the e?ening of the aucceeding 
day» a figure oovered with ice, benuinbed with cold, and 
alsaoet f peechleaa, stagoered into the houae : it waa one of 
the Canadiana who hiS^been deipatched with a note by Mr« 
Back, and having fallen into a rapid, narrowly escaped being 
drowned.* To change his dress, wrap him m warm 
blankets, and poor some soap over his throat, was their &«t 
care ; and aniBr a little he rerived enough to answer the 
anxious questions with which he was assailed. From hie 
leplies but little comfort was deriyed. Mr. Back had seen 
BO trace of the Indians, and the messenger's reeottection 
appeared confused with regard to the part of the country 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stated, intended to 
pMceed to the spot where the Indian chief Akaitcho had 
encamped last summer,--a distance of about thirty miles. 
Thither he proposed to follow when he was a little recruited ; 
and, though dissuaded ftam the attempt, persisted that aa 
the track was beaten he would .Ne able to make it out, and 
to contey intelligence of the situation of Captain Franklin'a 
party. Accordingly, the fifth day after his arrind, he de< 
parted from the fort with a small supply of singed hide. 

Not lonff after, Adam, one of the five men who now re 
mained with Captain Franklin, became so ill that he waa 
Utterly incapable of moving, and it was discovered that he 
had been for some time afflicted with oBdematous swellings in 
various parts of his body, which he had hitherto generously 
toneealeid, firom a wish not to impede the movements of hie 
companions. As it was in^possible lor this poor man to 
travel, it was necessary to abandon the original intention of 
proceeding with the whole party to Fort Providence, and 
Peltier and Samandre, who were in almost as weak a state, 
having eiqiressed a wish to remain with Adam, Captain 
FranUin, along wiA Augustus and Benoit, determined ta 
pfess on to Foit Provence, and to send relief to their com- 
panions by the first party of Indians they should meet 

Having accordingly given <Krections regarding the joomato 
aad charts which were left in their custody, and the best 
mode of fbrwarding succour to Bf r. Hood and Dr. Riebardso% 
Praaklin set forwaid with Ins two attendants ; but so feekii 



* FniAllai% JoQnM7f p. 440, 441« 
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had they become* thai the distance aooompUshed in tit 
hours was only four miles. They encamped on the borders 
of Round Rock Lake, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made their supper upon fried deer-skin. The night proved 
intensely cold, and although they crept as close to each other 
as possible, they shivered in every limb, and the wind 
pierced through their famished frames.* Next morning was 
mild, and they set out early, but had scarce proceeded a few 
yards, when Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him firom keep* 
ing up with Benoit and Augustus. In a very short time 
his attempt to press forward completely exhausted him ; and 
as the only hope of preserving the lives of the paity 
appeared to rest on their speedily reaching Fort Providence, 
he determined, rather than retard them, to retrace his steps 
to the house while they proceeded for assistance. Calling 
a moment's halt, he addressed one note to Mr. Back, re- 
questing an immediate supply of meat from Rein<deer Lakoi 
and another to the commandant at Fort Providence, with 
urgent entreaties for assistance. This done, Augustus and 
Benoit resumed their journey, and Franklin returned to iAm 
house. 

On arriving he found Adam, Samandr^, and Peltier still 
alive ; but the two first, whose minds seemed quite enfeebled, 
could not be prevailed on to leave their bed, and thenr nervous 
weakness was so great that they scarcely ceased shedding 
tears all day. It was even with difficulty that they were 
prevailed on to take any nourishment ; and the labour of 
cutting and carrying fuel, ffathering the tripe ds rqohe, and 
cooking fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. The frost 
was now so severe that it was evident this lichen would 
soon be bound up in ice, and as their strength daily declined, 
every exertion became irksome. When once seated, it re* 
quired a painful effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they 
had to Uft each other from their chairs. This miserable 
condition could not last long. Peltier soon became almost 
incapable of holding the hatchet ; the bone-soup had grown 
■o acrid as to corrode the inside of their months ; the tripe 
de roche, covered with ice, defied all efforts to detach it frrnn 
the rock ; and though the rein-deer sported on the banks sf 

* FrukUa's Joimey,p. Mi. 
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ikb nretf no one had ftrength to go after them, or to hold a 
|im so steadily as to secure an aim 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of FrankTin did not de- 
sert him. From his knowledge of the places mostly frequented 
at that season 1^ the Indians, he was sanguine as to the 
likelihood of their being found ; and their speedy arrival 
formed a constant subject of conversation. At length, en 
the evening of the 29th, when talking of this long looked- 
for relief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leaped 
ap and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he heard 
the bustle of the Indians in the adjoining room. It was not 
the Indians, however, but Dr. Kichaidson and Hepburn, 
who came in each carrying his bundle. The meeting was 
ene of mingled joy and sorrow. Poor Hood's absence waa 
instantly perceived, and their saddest anticipations were 
eonfinned by Dr. Richardson declaring that this young officer 
ami Michel were dead, and that neither Perrault nor Fon- 
tano had reached the tent, or been heard ot Such news 
eoold not ftil to create despondency. AU were shocked at 
the emaciated countenances and hoUow voices of Dr. Rich- 
ardson and his companion, while Captain Franklin and his 
fellow-suffereni, having become gradually accustomed to the 
dreadful effects of famine upon each other, were not aware 
that, to the eyes of their friends who had just arrived, die 
alteration upon themselves was equally melancholy. <* The 
doetor," says Franklin, *< particularly remarked the sepul- 
chral tone of our voices, which he requested us to make 
more cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partook 
of the same key."* 

The arrival of theee friends, however, was soon attended 
with a favourable change. Though greatly reduced, they 
Were stiU in a better condition than their unfortunate com 

r'ons, and it was not long till Hepburn shot a partridge. 
Richardson speedily tore off the feathers, and having 
held it for a few minutes at the fire divided it into six 
pieces : Franklin and his companions ravenously devoured 
their portions, ** being the first morsel of flesh that any of 
them had tasted for thirty-one days," and Dr. Richardson 
eheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might pos- 
iibly bring in iftdeer in his next expedition. The oounself 

* |tanUin*s Jbanur, p. 447, 
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and example of thii ptout and intelligent man Pt o d o ee d tfa* 
belt effects on the spirita of the party. He had broii|ht 
with lum his Testament and PTayeT4KM>k ; and by reading 
portions of Scripture appropriate to tbetr situation, and en* 
conraginff Uiem to join in prayer and thanksgiving, he led 
them to the only Source whence, under the awfiil eircnai 
stances in which they were placed, they could deriTe hope 
or eonsokition. He taught them the necessity of exertion* 
whatever pain it might al first cost ; roused them to pay some 
attention to the cleanliness of their apartment, and insisted 
particularly that during the day they should roll up their 
blankets, which they had been in the practice of leaTing 
beside the fire where they slept. Their several tasks were 
now allotted to each ; Hepburn and Richardson went out 
in search of deer ; while Franklin, beinff unable to walk 
hi^ remained nearer the house, and digged under the snow 
for skins, which, during their former happy winter residence 
at this station, when they killed and ate abundance of 
game, were thrown away as useless, but now, m thsir 
almost putrid state, formed their principal support. The 
cutting of firewood was intrusted to Peltier and Sanandrft ; 
but both were so weak and dispirited that it was generally 
perfbrmed by Hepburn on his return from hunting ; as lor 
Adam, his legs were still so severely swollen that be kept 
his bed, though an operation performed by Dr. Richardson 
gave him some ease. In the midst of these necessary 
cares, all seemed for a while to dread approaching the sub 
ject of Hood and Michel's death ; but at length one even 
ing, on the return of the doctor from hunting, and after 
having despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate the particulars, and 
a more afflicting, or in some respects a more terrific stay, 
as it appears in his published narrative, could not wdl be 
conceived. 

He stated, that after being left by Captain Franklin they 
remainad bMide the fire as long as it lasted. Having no 
tripe de roche, they supped on an infhsion of the country 
tea-plant, which was grateful from its warmth, but afforded 
no nourishment, and retired to rest. Next day proved 
stormy, and the snow being so deep that a fire could not be 
kindled with the green willows, they lay in bed reading 
«ome religious ^books with which the party had been lui« 
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nUied before leaTing England by the affectionate and ^unm 
cue of a lady. ^ They proYed,'' says Richardson, ** of m* 
calciilabte benefit to as. We read portions of them to each 
other as we lay in bed, in addition to the morning and 
evening service, and foand that they inspired us on each 
pemsal with so strong a sense of the omnipresence of a 
beneficent God, that our situation in these wilds appeared 
no longer destitute ; and we conversed not only with calm* 
uses but with cheerfulness, detailing with unrestrained con- 
fidence the past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
upon our future prospects.'** 

The weather clearing up. Dr. Richardson went oiit in 
search of tripe de roche, leaving Mr. Hood in bed and Hep- 
bom cutting vrillows for a fire ; but the rocks were covered 
with ice and snow, and he was unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn he found Michel the Iroquois, who delivered the note 
firom Franklin, t All were surprised to see him alone ; but 
he stated that Belanger had separated firom him, and, as he 
lUpposed, lost his way, he himself having wandered far 
fiom the straight road. They had afterward good reason 
to suspect the truth of this story, but believed it at that 
moment, and were rejoiced to see him produce a hare and 
a partridge,— ^in unlooked-for supply, which they received 
with humble thankfulness to the Giver of all good. Frank- 
Im's note advised them to advance to a little wood of pines, 
which would afford better fuel ; and to this they removed 
under the guidance of Michel, who led them straight to the 
spot 

As he had declared himself so little acquainted with the 
country as to lose his way, it seemed strange that he should 
aft once conduct them to the thicket. This roused their 
attention, and made them feel rather uneasy as to his 
honesty; and various circumstances occurred to increase 
their suspicions. He requested the loan of a hatchet, when 
any other hunter would have taken only his knife. He re- 
muned abroad all day without any definite employment. 
He brought them some raw meat, saying it was part of 
the carcass of a wolf; but which they had afterward rea- 
mm to believe was a portion of the bodies of Belanger and 
Penault, whom they suspected him to have murdered. He 

•Ft«nkliB'kJb«raey,p.449. tIU(tp.4«9' 
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•toin«d the society of Dr. Richaidfon and Mr. Hdody ]«• 
fusiiif to sleep in the tent, and preferring to lie atone at ihm 
ftre. On going out with iht purpose of remaining a wbei* 
day, he of&n returned abruptly, and when questioned gav« 
wue answers. In a few days he began to remt that he 
had left Captain FrankMn^s party, refused to take any share 
In the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and insoleni 
manner, iind could scarcely be prevailed upon to go out and 
hunt at alL These symptoms of gloomy dissatisibctioB 
increased ; he resisted all entreaties, and when Mr. Hood» 
who was now reduced by famine to the last extremity, re- 
monstrated with him, he flew into a violent passion^ and 
exclaimed, ^ It is of no use hunting ; there are no animals ; 
you had better kill and eat me." He afterward, however, 
consented to go out, but returned upon some frivolous pfze- 
tence ; and on the succeeding day that dreadfisd catastro^ie 
took place which will be be^ given in the words of J)r. 
Richardson's Joumal. 

*<In the morning,** says he, <* being Sunday, October 
30th, we again urged Michel to go a-hunting, that he 
might, if possible, leave us some provision, to*morraw being 
the day appointed for his quitting us ; but he showe^ gveal 
unwillmgniess to go out, and lingered about the fire under 
the preteiice of deaning his gun. After we had read the 
morning service, I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de roche, leaving Mr. Hood sittins before the tent at the 
fireside arguing with Michel. Hepburn was employed 
cutting down a tree at a small distance from the tent, bein^. 
desirous of accumulating a quantity of firewood. A riiort 
time after I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes aflerward Hepburn called to me in a voice of 
xreat alarm to come directly. When I arrived I found poor 
Hood lying lifeless at the fireside, a ball having apparently 
entered his forehead. I was at first horror-struck with the 
idea that in a fit of despondency he had hurried himself 
into the presence of his Almighty Judge by an act of hie 
own hand ; but the conduct of Michel soon £ave rise to 
other thoughts, and excited suspicions which were con* 
firmed, when, upon exi^nining the body, I found that the 
shot had entered the back part of the head and had passed 
out at the forehead, while the muzzle of the gun had been 
applied so dose as to set fire to the nightcap beUnd* The 
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fm, which was of the longest khid supplied to the Indi«iis> 
toald not have been placed in the position to inflict such a 
wound exce[>t by a second person. Upon inquiring of 
Michel how it happened, he replied that Mr. Hood had 
sent him mte the tent for the short gun, and that during 
his absence the long gun had gone off, he did not know 
whether by accident or not. He held the short gun in his 
hand at the time he was speaking. Hepburn afterward as- 
serted, that preTious to the report of the gan, Mr. Hood 
and Michel were speaking to each other in an elevated 
angij tone : he added, that Mr. Hood, being seated at the 
fireside, was hid bom him by intervening wiOows ; but that 
on hearing the report he looked up, and saw Michel rising 
up from before the tent-door, or just behind where Mr. Hood 
was seated, and then ffoing into the tent Thinking that 
the gun had been discharged for the purpose of cleaning it, 
he did not go to the fire at first ; and when Michel called 
to him that Mr. Hood was dead, a considerable time had 
elapsed. ♦ ♦ ♦ Bickersteth's Scripture Help was lying 
open beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, and 
it is probable be was reading it at the instant of his 
death.*^ 

Such was the melancholy fate of Mr. Hood, a young 
officer of the highest promise, who by his conduct had en- 
deared himself to every member of the expedition, and 
whose sufferings, as they were more intense from the pe- 
culiarity of his constitution, were home with a placid and 
unpretending fortitude which it was impossible to contem- 
plate without emotion. Both Dr. Richardson and Hepburn 
were convinced he had met his death firom the hands of 
Michel ; but to have accused him at that moment would 
have been the extremity of rashness. They were so in- 
duced by famine that ne could easily have overpowered 
both. His appearance showed that he possessed secret 
supplies of food ; he was of great bodily strength, and was 
armed to the teeth, carrying, besides his gun, a brace of 
ptBtols, an Indian bayonet, and a knife. To have hinted a 
eotpicion, therefore, might have been instantly fatal, and 
they affected to consider the death of their companion en* 
^Ff accidental. As his weidcnMS had been the chief 

* FranklUi's JonrneT, voL iv IMm. •i. p. Vl^lVt* 
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crate of delaying their journey, they now ui oot lor ihm 
fcnt, having first paid the last rites to the dead in the onljr 
way which their situation would permit. The ground was 
■o nard and their strength so exhausted, that to dig a ^ve 
was impossible ; so they carried the body into iSe wiUow 
grove behind the tent, and returning to the fire read the 
nineral service in addition to their evening devotions. 

In the morning, having singed the hair off a portion oi 
Mr. Hood*s buffalo robe, they boiled and ate it for breakfast. 
Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel was so extraordinaiy> 
that had they not been already convinced of his guilt, no 
doubt of it could have remained. Though not a breath of 
their suspicions reached his ears, he repeatedly protested 
that he was incapable of committing such an act ; be kepi 
constantly on his guard ; appeared fearfVil of leaving Ui* 
Richardson and Hepburn alone even for the shortest time ; 
and when Hepburn spoke he listened anxiously, thougk 
very imperfectly acquainted with the Eni^lish lanffuage, 
fixed his eyes keenly upon him, and asked fiercely if lie ac- 
cused him of the murder. He evinced great unwillingness 
to set out for the fnrt, and wished Dr. ^chardson to pro- 
ceed to the Coppermine River, where he said the woods 
would supply plenty of deer. On finding this advice dis-> 
regarded his conduct became more and more alarming ; be 
muttered to himself, fell into sullen fits of abstraction, and 
Used those convulsive and abrupt gestures often involun- 
tarily exhibited by a person whose mind is full of some 
dreadful purpose. Suddenly awakening from this revery* 
he again expressed his unv^dilingness to return to the fort, 
and renewed his solicitations to Dr. Richardson to repair to 
the southern woods, where they would find ample subsist- 
ence. On being requested to pursue his own plan alone, 
and leave them to continue their journey, he broke into an 
ungovernable f^ry, accused Hepburn of having told stories 
against him, and assumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his power, at the same time 
giving vent to expressions of hatred against the white peo- 
ple, calling them deadly enemies, and affirming they had 
killed and eaten hb uncle and two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richardson and 
Hepburn ; both felt they were not safe in this man's com- 
yf.Hy ; aad these dreadful surmises rose into certainty when 
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km tluew out hinU that he would free himself from all re- 
«tiiiBt on the morrow. Being now convinced that, as ha 
had cruelly murdered Hood, he was resolved also to sacrifice 
them, they ascribed his not having already done so to the 
circamstance of his not knowing the way to the fort, and 
requiring their guidance. They came to this conclusion 
without any communication with each other; for their 
fierce companion would not leave them a moment, watching 
them witk a malignant look, and frequently muttering 
threats against Hepburn. Towards evening, as they ap- 
proached the spot where it would be necessary to stop for 
the night, Michel halted to gather tripe de roche, and to 
their surprise bade them walk on and he would soon over- 
take them. Hepburn and Dr. Richardson, now left atone 
together for the first time since Mr. Hood's death, rapidly 
evened their minds to each other. In addition to the facts 
already mentioned, others oame to Ught which left not the 
slightest doubt as to Michel's guilt ; and so convinced was 
Hepburn of there being no safety for them but in his death, 
that* thou^ a man of extreme benevolence and deep re- 
ligious principle, he offered to be the instrument of it him- 
sd£ ^ Had my own life," says Dr. Richardson, *' alone 
been threatened, I would not have purchased it by such a 
measure ; but I considered myself as intrusted also with 
the protection of Hepburn's, a man who by his humane 
attentions and devotedness had so endeared himself to me 
that I felt more anxiety for his safety than for my own." 
Awimat4^ by such feelings, and convinced that Michel's 
death was necessary to self-preservation, he determined 
that it on^ to be by his own and not by Hepburn's hand, 
and on his eoming up shot him through the head with a 
piateL It appeared that he had gathered no tripe de roche, 
and had halted to put his gun in order, no doubt with the 
intention of attacking them when in the act of encamping.* 
Dr. Riehardson anid Hepburn now pursued their way to 
the fi»rt ; but fSitigue, and want of food and fuel, had nearly 
peeved &tal to them. They remarked, however, that repeat- 
edly when death seemed inevitable, an unexpected supply of 
provisions again restored them ; and the confidence that, 
w^n no hnman help was nigh, they were supported by a 

* KrankUn*s Journey, p. 467, 496. 
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merciful Qod, inipired them with renewed hope. At last tbe^r 
had the delight of beholding from an eminence the smoke 
issuing from the chimney of the fort, and immediately after 
embracing those friends for whose fate they had entertained 
80 many melancholy forebodings. So ended this interest- 
ing narrative. 

The whole party were now once more united, but under 
circumstances of the most distressing privation ; all ema- 
ciated to such a degree as to look like hving skeletons ; their 
hands shook from weakness, so that to take an aim was im- 
possible ; and tbe rein-deer, partridges, and other game 
flew or bounded past in joyousness and security, while the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with hanger. 
The winter was closing in with all its horrors ; it became 
daily more difficult to procure fuel, the labour of eutting and 
carrying the logs being so grievous that only Dr. Richardson 
and Hepburn could underUke it ; and to scrape the ground 
for bones, and to cook this miserable meal, was all Captain 
Franklin could accomplish. On 1st November, ^e doctor 
obtained some tripe de roche ; , and as Peltier and Samandr6 
were in the last stage of exhaustion, it was hoped a little of 
the soup might revive them. AH was in vain ; they tasted 
a few spooniuls, but soon complained of a soreness in their 
throats, and both died in the course of the night, apparently 
without pain. To inter the bodies, or even cany them to 
the river, was a task for which the united strength of the 
survivors was inadequate ; all they oould do was to removo 
them into an opposite part of the house ; and the living and 
the dead remained in awful contiguity under the same roof. 

The party was now reduced to four, — Franklin, Ridiard- 
son, Hepburn, and Adam. The last had become dreadfully 
low since the death of his companions, and could not bear 
to be left alone for a moment. Their stock of bones was 
exhausted, and in a short time it was evident that the se- 
verity of the frost must render the gathering of the tripe de 
roche impossible. Under these circumstances, with death 
by famine approaching every hour, this little band of pious 
and brave men were supported by an unwavering reKanoe 
on the mercy of God. " We read prayers," says Captain 
Franklin, ** and a portion of the New Testament in tho- 
moming and evening, as had been our practice since Dr. 
Richardson's arrival ; and I mt^ remark, that the perfonn* 
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MSM of these duties always afforded us the greatest conso* 
latioii^ serving to reanimate our hope in the mercy of the 
Omnipotent, who alone could save and deliver us."* It 
seemed as if it were the mysterious design of the Almighty 
to permit them to be reduced to the lowest depth of suffermg^ 
that his power might be magnified at the very moment when 
every human effort appeared utterly impotent. Hitherto 
Dr. Richardson and Hepburn had been the healthiest of the 
^y, but they had overwrought themselves, and both sank 
za{Mdly. Owing to their loss of flesh, the hardness of the 
floor, from which they were only protected by a single 
blanket, tendered the whde sur&ce of their bodies sore ; 
y^ the labour of turning from one side to the other was too 
much for them. As their strength sank, their mental facul-^ 
ties partook of the weakness of their frame ; and, to employ 
the candid and simple expressions of the excellent leaddr, 
** an unreasonable pettisbness with each other began to 
manifest itself, each believing the other weaker in intellect 
than himself^ and more in need of advice and assistance.*' 
Daring this ffloomy period, after the first acute pains of 
hunger (which lasted but for three or four days) had sah* 
sided, they generally enjoyed the refreshment of sleep, ae^ 
tonpanied by dreams which, for the most part, partook of a 
pleasant character, and very often related to the pleasures 
•f feasting, t 

Help, however, wait now near at hand, and we shall not 
impair the affecting description of their deliverance by giving 
it in any other than. Captain Franklin's own words. " On 
Kovember 7th, Adam had passed a restless night, being 
disquieted by gloomy apprehensions of approacUng deathi 
which they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in the 
morning as scarcely to be able to speak, and Captain Frank* 
lin remained by his bedside to cheer him as much as 
possible, while the doctor and Hepburn went out to cut 
wood. They had hardly begun their labour when they were 
amazed at hearing the report of a musket, and could 
scarcely believe that there Was any one near till they heard 
a shout, and espied three Indians close to the house. Adam 
•ad Franklin heard the latter noise, and were fearful that 
» part of the house had fallen upon one of tbeir com' 
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|Miiiionf,--« £raiter wlikh had been thovi^t not tmli&eiy/ 
The alaim was only momentarj ; for Dr. Richardaon canf 
in to communicate the joyful inteltigence that relief ha4 
arrived. He and Captain Franklin immediatdy addretted 
their thanksgivingf to the Throne of Mercy for this dehrer* 
ance ; but poor Adam wae in so low a state that he could 
scarcely comprehend the informatton. When the Indians 
entered he attempted to rise, but immediately sank down 
again. But for this seasonable interposition ti Pnmdenesi 
hut existence must have terminated in a few hoofB* and that 
of the rest probably in not many days.'** 

The Indians, who had been ^spatched by Mr. Back, had 
travelled with great expedition, and brought a small sup* 
ply of provisions. They imfHrudently presented too much 
food at first ; and though aware of the effects which might 
arise from a surfeit, and warned by Dr. Riciiudson te eat veiy 
sparingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible : and it 
was devoured by them all, not excluding the doctor }at^ 
Belff with an avidity that soon produced the most aeofe 
pains, which during the night deprived them of rest Adaai, 
whose weakness rendered him unable to feed himself, waa 
not subjected to the same mconvenience, and taking Bode* 
late menls revived hourly. All now was thankfulMss and 
^leei^ activity. Boudei-kell, the youngest Indian, after aa 
hour's rest, returned to the encampment of Akaitcho, th« 
Dog-rib chief, carrying a note from Captain FraakUn, and 
a request for another supply of provisimis. The two ot&ers^ ' 
named in theff fomiliar manner Crooked Foot and the Raty 
femained to nurse the white men. Under their care the 
apartment, lately so desolate, and something between a sep* 
idchre and a lazar-house, assumed a glad&ned look whidb 
had the best effect. The dead bodies were r«Boved» the 
soom cleaned of its filth and firagments of pounded bcmesy 
and hrge cheerfiil fires produced a sensation of comfort to 
which they had long been strangers. The poor suffismrs 
had often cast a wishful eye en a pile of drnd w«od Bear 
the river, but were utterly unable to carry it nf the bank. 
When pointed out to the Indians, they fotehed it honae wkb 
a rapidity which astonbhpd theit feeUe friends. « They set 
about every thing," says Franklin, «with an activi^ wiMb 

* riaaklln^ iwTMy, f. MX. 
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«Maed Hi. Indeed, coirtrasted with our emaciated fignvei 
Ind extreme debility, their frames appeared to us giganticf 
•od their strength supernatural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the blessingr of whole- 
snne and regular meals, the strength of the party was so 
&i restored, that, alUioUgh still feeble, on the 16th, after 
laying united in prayer and thanksgiving to God for their 
defiverance, they left rort Enterprise, — a spot where, as they 
had formerly enjoyed much comfort, if not happiness, they 
had latterly experienced a degree of misery scarcely to be 
paralleled.* The Indians treated them with unremitting 
iil|4«e8S, gare them their own snow-shoes, and walked at 
thek ^e to be readT to lift them up when they fell. In this 
manner they pushed forward to the abode of Akattcho, the 
Indian chief, who welcomed them with the utmost hospita- 
lity. Soon after they received letters from their friends at 
Fort Providence, and the messenger also brought tWo trains 
of dogs, a package of spirits ana tobacco for the Indians, 
and a siq^pl^ of shirts and clothes for Captain Franklin and 
his eompamons. The gratification of changing their linen, 
which had been uninterruptedly worn ever since their i6- 
parture from the seacoast, is described as conveying an in- 
tensity of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence to 
Montreal was prosperous and easy ; and thus terminated 
their loag, fotiguikig, and disastrous travels in North 
America, having journeyed by water and by land, includ 
ing their navigation of the Polar Sea, 5550 miles. 

So disastrous had been the result of his first expedition^ 
and so appalling the sufferings with which it was accompa- 
lied, that nothmg assuredly^ can convey a more honourable 
testimony to the enthusiastic zeal and unshaken perseve- 
lance of Captain Franklin, than the statement of the simple 
Act, that towards the close of 1823, having learned the de« , 
ftcrmiBation of govenunent to make another attempt to effect 
a northern passage by sea between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oeeans, he, to use his own words, ** ventured to lay before 
his majesty's government a plan for an expedition overland 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie Eiver, and thence by sea to 
the north-western extremity of America, with the combined 

* F)raiiUiD*8 {mmMy, p. 479. 
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olject also of lurvejin^ the coasts between the Madmisie 
and the Coppermine Rivers." 

It was the opmion of this able officer, that in the coarse he 
now proposed to follow, reverses similar to those which had 
surrounded his first journey were scarcely to be appre- 
hended ; and his views having met the approbation of govern- 
ment, he received directions for the equipment of the 
expedition, and was nominated its commander. He had 
the satisfaction also of being once more accompanied by his 
valued friend Dr. Richardson; who, unappalled by his 
former dreadful sufferings, again offered his services as 
naturalist and surgeon, and volunteered to undertake the 
survey of the coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers, while Captain Franklin was occupied in an attempt 
to reach Icy Cape.* Previous to the departure of the ships 
a correspondence was opened with the governor and direct 
tors of the Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted in- 
junctions to their officers in the fur-countries to provide 
depdts of provisions at the stations pointed out by Franklin. 

The building of proper boats for the navigation of the 
Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids between 
York Factory and Mackenzie River, formed the next object 
of attention. It was evident that the canoes of birdi-baik 
employed by Sir A. Mackenzie, and by Captain Franklin in 
his first journey, though excellently adapted for the Ameri- 
can rivers, uniting lightness and facility of repair with speed, 
were yet, from the tenderness of the baik, little fitted to re- 
sist the force of the arctic waves, or the collision of the 
sharp-pointed masses of ice. Captain Franklin accordingly 
obtamed the Admiralty's permission to have three boats 
constructed, at Woolwich, under his own superintendence. 
*<They were built," says he, << of mahogany, with timbers 
of ash, both ends exactly alike, and fitted to be steered either 
with a ship-oar or a rudder. The largest, being twenty-six 
feet long and five feet four inches broad, was adapted Ibr six 
rowers, a steersman, and an officer ; it was found to be ca- 
pable of carrying three tons weight in addition to the crew» 
and could be transported with ease on the shoulders of six 
jnen. The other two boats were twenty-four feet in lengthy 

* Fnnklin% Narrative of a Second Ezpeditkm to tbe Shows of tlis 
PMarSw. IntrodaoUiry Cliapter, p.10. '^ 
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ter feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of five men, be- 
tides a steersman and an officer, with an extra weight of 
two and a half tons. In addition to these, another little 
vessel was constracted, at Woolwich, which reflected sreat 
credit upon its inventor, Lieutenant-colonel Pasleji of the 
Rojral Engineers. Its shape was exactly that of one of the 
valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of well-seasoned 
planks of ash, fastened together with thongs, and covered 
with Mackintosh's prepared canvass. It weighed only 
eighty-five pounds, and when taken to pieces could be made 
up in five or six parcels, and again put together in less than 
twenty minutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
. four inches in breadth."* Each person on board was pro- 
vided with two suits of water-proof dresses, prepared by 
Mr. Mackintosh, of Glasgow ; the guns, which were of the 
same bore as the fowling-pieces furnished by the Hudson's 
Bay company to the Indian hunters, had their locks tem- 
pered to resist the cold ; each being fitted with a broad 
Indian dagger similar to a bayonet, which, on being dis- 
joined, could be used as a knife. Ammunition of the best 
qoaUty, and a store of provisions sufficient for two years, 
were also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 16th February, 
1825, and after a favourable passage to New-York, pro- 
ceeded to Albany, travelled through Utica, Rochester, and 
Geneva, crossed the Niagara and Lake Ontario, coasted the 
northern shore of Lake Superior, and thence pushed for* 
wud through Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake 
Winipeg, Saskatchawan River, and arrived at Cumberland 
House on the 15th June. From this station, proceeding 
northward to Isle k la Crosse, and passing through Deep 
■ River and Clear and Buffido Lakes, they overtook their 
boats in Methye River on the morning of 29th June. The 
advanced period of the season rendered it impossible to em- 
bark on the Mackenzie before the middle of Au^st, so that 
it became necessaiy to postpone the great expedition till the 
ensuing summer. They accordingly established their winter- 
ffliarters on the banks, erecting a nabitation and store, whidi 
uev named Fort Franklin. The superintendence of these 
hiildinfB was committed to Lieutenant Back, while Captain 

ViraBkUa*sBeeoiidJowney, Intro. Chap. 0.15 18. 
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FWiklin determhied to deacend the mer» take aTiewof tlw 
state of the Polar Sea, and retain to winter^miten before 
the extreme cold shoold set in. 

In this voyage there occurred nothing worthy of paitieiilar 
notice till the arrival at Whale Island, where, though Mac- 
kenzie had the strongest reasons to condode that he had 
reached the sea, he appears not to have been completoly satis- 
fied on that point. Probably his doubts arose from the fresh 
tasto of the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore of the great Aictk 
Ocean. *< Embarking," says he, ** at eleven A.M., we con- 
tinued our course along the shore of EUice Island, until we 
found its coast trending southward of east. There we landed, 
and were rejoiced at the sea-like appearance to the northward. 
An island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
blue from its distance, towards which the boat was imme- 
diately directed. The water, which for the last eight miles 
had been very shallow, became gradually deeper, and of a 
more green colour, though still fresh, even when we had 
entire^ lost sight of the eastern land. In the middle of the. 
traverse we were caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. Un- 
willing to return without attaining the object of our search, 
when the strength of the rowers was nearly exhausted the 
sails were set double-reefed, and our excellent boat mounted 
over the waves in a most buoyant manner, while an oppMw 
tune alteration of the wind enabled us in the course of 
another hour to feteh into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. We then pulled across a line of strong rip- 
ple, which marked the termination of the fresh water, that 
on the seaward side being brackish ; and in the fiiither pro- 
gress of three miles to the island, we had the indescribable 
pleasure of finding the water decidedly salt. The sun was 
setting as the boat touched the beach ; we hastened to the 
most elevated part of the island, about two hundred and fifty 
feet high, to look around ; and never was a prospect m<»nB 

Satifying than that which lay open to us. The Rodiy 
ountains were seen from S.W. to W.^N., and from th« 
latter pomt, round by the north, the sea appeared in all its 
majesty, entirely free from ice, and without any visible ob- 
struction to its navigation. Many seals and black and 
white whales were seen sporting on tto waves, and tha 
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whole scene was calculated to excite in our minds the most 
lattering expectations of our own success and that of our 
£riends in the Hecia and the Fury.*'* Franklin pronounces 
a high encomium on the accuracy of Mackenzie, and con- 
siders him as completely entitled to the praise of having 
leached the Arctic Sea, although, oi^g to the frail con- 
struction of the Indian canoes, it was impossible for him 
to sail to the point where the water became salt. 

Having accomplished his design in this preliminary jour- 
ney, Franklin returned on 5th September to his winter- 
quarters on Great Bear Lake. About the same time Dr. 
Richardson arrived from his excursion to the north-eastern 
shores of the same extensive sheet of water, having com- 
pleted his survey as far as the influx of Dease's River, and 
ascertained that the first rapid was the best point to which 
the eastern detachment of the expedition should direct its 
course on their return from the Coppermine in the following 
season. Meantime the people were so busily employed that 
time never hung heavy on their hands, and the shortest day 
came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Canadians 
and Indians were engaged in fishing and hunting for the 
support of the whole party, and during the nutumn the nets 
yielded daily eight hundred fish of the kind called herring- 
salmon. Four Dog-rib Indians, along with the two interpre- 
ters, Augustus and Ooligbuck, were employed in hunting rein • 
deer, and the sailors were divided into diflerent parties, to 
whom separate duties were allotted ; such as attending on the 
nets, bringing home the venison killed by the hunters, felling, 
carrying, and splitting wood, and exercising themselves m 
running as letter-carriers on snow-shoes between Fort 
Franklm and two other small posts established on the Mac- 
kenzie and Slave Lake. A school also was opened, in 
which, during the long winter evenings, the officers instructed 
the sailors in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and during 
the hours of relaxation the haJl was given up to the men to 
divert themselves with any game they chose ; on which oc- 
casions they were always joined by the officers. Sunday 
-was invariably a day of rest, and the whole party attended 
divine service morning and evening. Besides thiis, the offi* 
ce|s had ample employment in noting down the thermo* 

* Fnuiklia*S Second Journey, p. 34-86. 
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metrical, roagnettcal, and atmogpherieal obwrrations, in wift* 
ing their journals, finishing their charts and drawings, and 
arranging the objects of natural history which had been 
collected.*' They were amused by occasional visits of the 
Dog-rib Indians and various other tribes ; and Christmas- 
day falling on a Sunday, they on the succeeding evening 
gave a dance and supper, which was attended by sixty per- 
sons including savages. ** Seldom," says Franklin, **ui 
such a confined space as our hall, or among the same num- 
ber of persons, was there a greater variety of character or 
greater confusion of tongues. The party consisted of Eng- 
lishmen, Highlanders (who mostly conversed with each 
other in Gaelic), Canadians (who spoke French), Esqui- 
maux, Chipewyans, Dos-ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women 
and chiklren, all mingled together in perfect harmony, while 
the amusements were varied by English, Gaelic, and French 
■ongs.'*t 

The spring now approached, and the mimtonr animals, 
which observe with beautiful exactness their periods of de- 
parture and arrival, began to appear, gladdening the yet 
wintry face of nature. On 5th (Jctober the last swan had 
passed to the southward, and on the 1 1th the last brown 
duck was noticed. On 6th May the first swan was seen, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on the lake. 
The mosses began to sprout, and various singing birds and 
orioles, alone with some swifU and white geese, arrived 
soon after. It is remarked by Dr. Richardson, that the 
singinff birds, which were silent on the banks of the Bear 
Lake during the day, serenaded their mates at midniffht ; al 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th May the 
little stream which flowed past the fort burst Its icy chains, 
and the laughing geese arrived to give renewed cheerful- 
ness to the lake. Soon after this the winter-green began 
to push forth its flowers ; and under the increasing warmth 
of the sun^s rays the whole face of nature underwent \i de- 
lightful change. The snow gradually melted, the ice broke 
up from the shores of the lake, the northern sky became 
red and lominous at midnight, the dwarf-birch and willows 
expanded their leaves, and by the 3d June the anemonesi, 

* ^Winjs 8600114 Jounwy, p. 6««. 
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^ tassilago, the Lapland rose, and other early plants, wero 
in fall flower.* 

Adfiioaished by these pleasing changes, Captain Franklin 
prepared to set oat, and on 1 5th June the equipments for 
the boats were completed. Fourteen men, including 'Au- 
gostus the Esquimaux interpreter, accompanied the com- 
mander-in-chief and Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, 
the Lion and the Reliance ; while nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr. Richardson and Mr. " 
Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. Spare blankets, and 
all that could be useful for the voyage, or as presents to the 
Esquimaux, were divided between the eastern and western 
parties. On the Sunday before their departure, the officers 
and men assembled at divine worship, and, in addition to 
the usual service, the special protection of the Almighty 
was implored for the enterprise upon which they were about 
to be engaged. All was now ready, ancj on Tuesday, 28th 
Jane, they embarked upon the Mackenzie, with the naviga- 
tion of which the reader is already familiar. On the 4th 
July they reached that part where the river divides into 
various channels, and the two parties hud determined to 
pnrsue different directions. The expedition which was to 
follow the western branch, commanded by Captain Frank- 
lin, embarked first at Dr. Richardson's desire, with a salute 
of three hearty cheers from their companions, and as they 
dropped down the river and passed round a point of land they 
perceived their friends who were to follow the eastern branch 
employed in the bustle of embarkation. All were in high 
•pirits, and it was impossible not to contrast their present 
complete state of equipment with the circumstances of their 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie, the western 
expedition came almost immediately into contact with the 
Esquimaux. Captain Franklin observed an encampment 
upon a neighbounng island, and ifistantly proceeded to open 
a communication. A selection of presents was made, and at 
the same time every man was directed to have his gun ready 
for use. Having adopted these precautions, they steered 
^lirect for the island with their ensigns flying. The boats 
touched ground when about a mile from the beach. Signs 

* Bifihardson's Meteorological TablMi. 
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weie made to the Efquiniaax to come off, and the Eng^idi 
pulled back a little to await their arriral in deeper water. 
Three canoes, each carrying only a sinde person, pushed 
offy and these were followed rapidly by others ; so that in a 
few minutes the whole space between the boats and the 
shore was alive with those little vessels, which they name 
kayaks. An attempt was at first made to count them, and 
the sailors got the length of seventy ; but they increased in 
such quick succession as to baffle their Airther eflforta. 

At first every thing proceeded in a friendly manner. Au- 
gustus, after delivering a present, informed them, that if the 
English succeeded in finding a navigable channel for large 
ships, an advantageous trade would be opened. This in- 
timation was received with a deafening shout, and the sight 
of the presents which had been carried away by the three 
foremost kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
so that the boats were in a moment surrounded by neariy 
three hundred persons, offering for sale their bows, arrows, 
and spears, with a violence and perseverance which became 
at last exceedingly troublesome, and Captain Franklin di- 
rected the boats to be put to seaward. At this moment a 
kayak was upset by one of the oars of the Lion, and its 
unhappy possessor was struck by the accident with his head 
in the mud and his heels in the air. He was instantly ex- 
tricated, wrapped in a warm great-coat, and placed in the 
boat, where, although at first excessively frightened and 
angry, he soon became reconciled to his situation, and look- 
ing about, discovered many bales and other articles which 
had hiUierto been carefully concealed. His first impulse 
was to ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted ; and on joining his com- 
nanions, as they afterwara learned, he harangued on the 
mexhaustible riches of the Lion, and proposed a plan for a 
general attack and pillage of both the boats. This scheme 
was immediately carried into execution ; and although the 
plunderers at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of th^ most powerful 
men, leaping on board, seized Captain Franklin, forced hin 
to sit between them, and when he shook them off, a thbd 
took his station in front to cateh his arm whenever he 
attempted to raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagger 
which hung by his side. During this assault the two boats 
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^lere vioientlj dragged to the shore, and a numerous party, 
stripping to the waist and brandishing their long sharp 
knives, ran to the Reliance, and commenced a regular pillage, 
huiding the articles to the women, who, ranged in a row be- 
hind, qnicklj conveyed them out of sight. No sooner was 
the bow cleared of one set of marauders than another party 
commenced their operations at the stem. The Lion was 
beset by smaller numbers, and her crew, by firmly keeping 
their seats on the canvass cover spread over the cargo, and 
beating off the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
•acceeided in preventing any article of importance from 
being earried away. Irritated, at length, by their frequent 
fiuture, the Esquimaux made a simultaneous charge, and, 
leaping on boaid, began to wrest the daggers and shot-belts 
firora the sailors, and to strike with theur knives. In the 
midst of this attack, when the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at once the 
natives took to their heels, and concealed themselves behind 
(he drift-timber and canoes on the beach. This sudden 
panic was occasioned by Captain Back, whose boat at this 
tine had l>een got bfloat, commanding his crew to level their 
Baskets, — a proceeding which was immediately observed 
by the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captain Frank- 
lui's men, who were wholly occupied in defending them- 
selves. The Lion happily floated soon after ; and as both 
boats palled oSf Captain Franklin desired Augustus to in- 
form some of the Esquimaux, who manifested a disposition 
to follow and renew the attack, that he would shoot the first 
nan who ventured to approach within musket-range.* 

In the evening, Augustus anxiously entreated permission 
to attend a conference of his countrymen on the shore, to 
which he had been formally invited. The courage and 
fidelity of this person had much endeared him to the Eng- 
lish, imd it was not without hesitation that Captain Frank- 
lin agreed to his request, as he stated his determination to 
feprove the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go, and by the time he reached the 
shore Sie number of Esquimaux amounted to forty, all of 
(ham armed. On landing, he walked undauntedly into the 
middle of the assembly, and addressed them in the following 

* FrankliD^s Second Jonraey, p. 101-107. 
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animated speech, which he afterward repeated to his 'BUtg- 
lish friends : — ^* Tour condact,*' said he, *' has been very 
bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of jou even 
stole from me, your countryman — but that I do not mind. 
I only resret that you should have treated in this violent 
manner the white people, who came solely to do you k^d- 
ness. My tribe were in the same unhappy state in which 
you now are before the white people came to Churchill ; 
but at present the^ are supplied with every thinff they need ; 
and you see that I am well clothed, I get every tiling I want, 
and am very comfortable. You cannot expect, after thMB 
transactions of this day, that these people will ever bring 
any articles to your country again, unless you show your 
contrition by returning the stolen goods. The white people 
love the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same kind- 
ness that they bestow upon the Indians. Do not deceive 
yourselves, and suppose that they are afiraid of you ; I teU 
you they are not, and that it is entirely owing to their hu- 
manity that many of you were not killed to-day, for they 
have all guns with which they can destroy you either near 
or at a distance. I also have a gun, and can assure you 
that if a white man had fallen, I would have been the first 
to have revenged his death.** During this speech, which 
was delivered, as they perceived from the boato, with much 
energy and spirited gesticulation, the Esquimaux expressed 
their approbation by frequent shouts, and on ite conclusion 
made a very penitent, though somewhat singular apology : 
^ They had never seen white men before,*' they said, '* and 
really all the things in the boats were so beautiful and de- 
sirable that it was impossible not to steal them. As th^ 
were very anxious, however, for the friendship and trade of 
the white men, they solemnly pronused never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back the 
large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes which they 
had carried o£*** The interpreter was afterward invited 
to a dance, and a friendly understanding seemed to be es- 
tablished ; but Captain Franklin soon discovered that tha 
professions of the natives were hollow and treacheroos ; and 
nothing but his jealous precautions saved him and his < 

• Franklin's Beeond Jwmwy.p. 106, 109. 
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ftnioiM from massacre, in which it had been resoWed to m* 
dade the faithful Augustus. 

Their Toyage along the coast in the direction of west* 
Boith-westy aftier a progress of twelve miles, was impeded 
by the ice stretching from the shore far to seaward. The 
boats were in consequence hauled up ; and as the frozbn 
masses were piled round to the height of thirty feet, it he* 
came necessary to await the breaking up of this formidable 
barrier. Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : three £8quima:ix» 
belon^g to a large party encamped at some distance, had 
stolen forward, and been only discovered when close at hand. 
Alarmed at the appearance of the men, who stood to their 
aims, the strangers were on the point of discharging their 
arrows* when mey were arrested by the loud voice of Au* 
gustus, who explained the object of the expedition, and di- 
lated upon the advantage which they would derive from it. 
A present confirmed his statement, and an amicable inter- 
course was opened, — a line, however, being first dravni at a 
certain distance from the tents, across which no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penalty of being instantly shot. 
Against this they made no remonstrance, only remarking, 
when informed of the treacherous conduct of the natives at 
the nurath of Mackenzie River, that <* these were bad men, 
altogether different from them, and never failed either to 
steal or quarrel whenever an opportunity was offered.*' 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the most 
elderly among them, on receiving any little present, was ex- 
actly similar to that of children when they get hold of toys. 
Th^ ran from one thing to another ; examined with rest- 
less curiosity every part of Augustus's dress, who, to gratify 
hu vanity, had put on his gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of 
the nses of the articles presented to them, they talked about 
with cod-fish hooks and awls dangling from the nose, and 
ocoper thimbles strung Co their trousers or rein-deer jackets. 
The men were robust, and taller than those seen on the 
•aM coast by Gaptam Parry, though their 'manner of life 
appeared to be nearly the same. With the broad nose and 
iDudl eyes, which peculiarly distinguish the whole Esqui- 
maox tribes, they had the cheek-bones less projecting than 
those of the eastern coast. From a constant exposure 
to the glare of the ice and snow, the whole party were 
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afflicted with sore eyes, and two of the old men Memei 
nearly blind. They wore the hair on the upper lip and 
ehin, and every man had pieces of bone or shells thrust 
through the septum of the nose, while holes were pieiced 




on each side of the under Up, in which .were placed dicnlar 
pieces of ivoiy with a large blue bead in the centre, — oni»» 
ments which they yalo^ highly, and declined selling* 
Their clothes consisted of a jacket of rein-deer skin, with 
a skirt behind and before, and a small hood ; breeches of the 
same materia^ and large seal-skin boots. The dress of the 
females diffeved from that of the men enJy i^ thek weaiiog 
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wid« it o am s By and in the fise of thek hoodf , whidh &A laU 
fit close to the head, but w^ made large for the piupoee 
of reoeiTiiig their children : these wete ornamented with 
stripes of ^ferent cokmred skins, and Amnd the t<^ was 
fastened a band of wolTs hair, made to stand erect* The 
woBkeu were 60m four feet luid a half to four feet three* 
quarters 1h|^ and some of the Younger) though too cos* 
pulettt, were |nettj ; theiif Uaek hair was tasteniUir turned 
ap from behind to the top of the head, and braided with 
strings of whke and Uoe beads and cords of white deer« 
slun. Both men and women were much pleased by having 
their portoaits sketched by Cj^itaan Back ; and one young 
iady« who sat f<« a &tll-length and chose the extraordinary 
atiHode of stuffing boih bonds into her breedies-poc^ets, 
inttfroptcd the labours of the draughtenian by repeatedly 
poB^plnff into the air, and smiling in a very ludicrous and 
mesisttDle manner. The men wue armed with bows and 
sfrows, kmg knives, which they concealed in the shirt' 
sleeve, vid spears tipped with bone.* 

The £84iuunaux had predictedy that as soon as n strong 
wind began to Mow from the land it would loosen 4he ice ; 
and on IStii July a heavy rain with a pretty hi^h gale set 
in, and opened up a passage. The boi^ aceordm^y were 
lannehed ; and, passing a wide bay named by the com- 
mander after his friends Oi^ttains Sabine and Kay, they 
wese suddenly arrested by a compact body of ice, and en* 
trebped at the same time in i dense fog. On atten^tlng to 
fNill back for the wupoee of landing, they discovered that 
the iee had closed between them and the sfaoie. In thie 
•itoation only one ahemative was left, which was to pull to 
eeawaxd and trace the outer border <k the ice. This they 
at last efiected ; though a sodden change of wind brought 
en a heavy swdl, and surrounded them with floating masses 
of ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pieces* 
They succeeded, however, after five hours employed in 
pnilmg in and out between these floating icebe/gs, in reach- 
ing the shore and landing a little to the west of Point Sabine* 
AftoMi detention oft9fu days they proceeded as &r as Point 
Kay ; but being here again impeded by a compact body of 
jee^ which extended to seaward as far as the eye could 

• FnnUin's Seoond Joonwy, p. 118, 119. 
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reach, thejr were obliged to encamp and wait pfttiently for 
the first stronff hreeze from the land. 

The time of their sojoam in these arctic soUtode* was 
pleasantly oocopied in making astronomical observations^ 
collecting specimens of the plants in flower, sketching 
scenery, and completing charts of the coast. Angvstos 
went in search of his countrymen, and vetimied at nii^ 
with a yoang Esqnimanz and his wife, who, after a few 
nresents, became loqaacioas, and informed them that the 
ice would soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable diange 
were accordingly observed next day, and with great labour 
they reached Hersdiel Island. At the moment they made 
the shore a herd of rein-deer came bounding down to the 
beach, pursued by three Esquimaux hunters, and imme- 
diately took the water, while the natives, startled at sight 
of the strangers, gazed for a moment, consulted among 
themselves, changM the heads of their arrows, and pr^ 
pared their bows. Their hostile intentions, however, were 
laid aside when they were addressed by Augustus ; and im 
the evening a large party arrived, bringing dried meat, fish, 
and ffame, for whick they received presents in exchange, 
which set them singing and dancing round the encampment 
for the greater part of the night. 

From these people was collected some curious informaticnB. 
They stated that th^ procured beads, knives, and iroK 
principally from Esquimaux residing for away to the weal, 
and also from Indians who came annually from the interior 
by a river directly opposite the encampment, to whidi Gap- 
tain Franklin save the name of Mountain Indian River.* 
Whence the Indians or the Esquimaux obtamed these 
goods they could not tell, but supposed it was from Kabloo- 
nacht or white men, at a great distance to the west. Hie 
articles were not of British manufrM^ure, from which Cap- 
tain Franklin concluded that the Kabloonacht mmst be the 
Russian frir-traders. 

It wm with great difficulty that the boats made even a 
short distance from Herschei Island. The ice repeatedly 
closed in upon them, leaving only a narrow channel^ often 
too shallow to float the boats, and dense fogs now became 
frequent, rendering their navigation peculiariy hazaidooi. 

* FraoUtn's Beeood Joumsy, p. 180, ISl. 
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These dnuy cnrtaiiui hanfing over the ice gave it the 
apfpearance of water, and expMed them to the danger of 
Ming that in by an impenetrable barrier when thej expected 
an open sea. They continued their ooune, however, till 
they came abreast of Meant Conybeare, when they en- 
camped, and crossing a swampy level ascended to the smn- 
mit, from which they enjoyed a striking view into the inte- 
rior. Three noble ranges of mountains were seen parallel 
to the Buddand chain, but of less altitude, while the pro^ 
pect was bounded by a fourth range, mingling their pyra- 
midal summits with the clouds, and covered with snow. 
From this last encan^ment their advance was extremely 
slow. The boats werejpusbed forward through small lane% 
the utmost vigilance bemff necessary to prevent their being 
entirely shut in, as a few hours often made essential 
changes, and their frail craft could only be saved by being 
frequently hauled upon the beach. The eahn weather also 
retarded them, and they earnestly longed for a strong gale 
to break up the compacted fields of ice, and permit them to 
continue their voyage. 

After a detention of some days their wishes seemed about 
to be gratified; at midnight, on the 25th July, a strong 
south-westerly breeze sprang up, accompanied by thunder 
and Hghtninc; but in the morning an impenetrable fog 
hung over ue sea. On the land side the prospect was 
equally dreaiy ; an extensive swamp, in which they sank 
anklenie^ at eveiy step, prevented any excursions into the 
intericr, and the clouds of mosquitoes which for ever 
buzzed around them kept them in a perpetual irritation. At 
kogth, however, the fog dispersed, disclosing an open lane of 
water about half a mile from shore ; following its course for 
Mght miles they came to the mouth of a wide river, which 
had its rise in the British range of mountains. Its course 
approached near the line of demarcation between the Ame- 
rican dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Captain 
Franklin named it the Clarence River, after his nresent 
majesW, then lord high admiraL On the most elevated 
part of the coast near its mouth they erected a pile of drift- 
wood, under which was deposited a tin box, containing a 
royal silver medal, and an account of the proceedings of the 
ei^edition ; after which the union flag was hoisted with 
three hear^ cheers. 
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Th^ ROW eontinned their Toyage, thoagk akm beast by 
iee asd interrupted by foffs, and jpMsing the bosndaiy b^ 
tween Rtundan and British America descried an enouiip- 
ment of natives on a low island, snrronnded by maay ffmniaJis 
and kayaks guarded by Esqukaauz dogs, while thoir mas* 
ters were fiwt asleep in the tents. The mterpNtter being 
despatched to arouse them, a singular scene took place. M 
laa first call a little squabby woman rushed cm^ in a state of 
perfect nudity, uttored a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
again to rouse her husband, who, shouting out that stran* 
gers were at himd, awdce the whole band. In a momeot all 
seized their arms, and without waiting to put on their deer* 
skin breeches or jackets, swarmed out upon the beadi, wloch 
In an instant was covered with fifty»four grown*up personfl 
completely naked, Teiy outrageous, dirty, and u^y. A 
short parley quieted their fears, an interchange of presMits 
tobk place, and the boats crossed Camden Bay, haYine in 
view the noble ranee of the Romanzoff Mounti^M, w%o«6 
peaks were covered with snow, 

So(m after thinr arrived at the mouth of a river, which 
discharged into uie sea so great a volume of water that 
even tmree miles from land the tasto was perfectly fresh ; 
and having reached latitude 70^ 7', farther progress was 
prevented by ice closely packed on the outer border of s 
tfiet, and the^ discovered that the great chain of the Rock^ 
Mountains either terminated abreast of their present situa^ 
tion, or receded so &r to the southward as to fade away In 
the distance. During their detention Gajptain Back, to 
whose pencil we are indebted for many adsun^le drawings 
of arctic scenery, made a riietch of the most western moun* 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston.* Various cir* 
immstances now vramed them that much further progress 
along this inhospitable coast was impracticable. The fogs 
became more frequent and perilous, the water was often set 
shallow that even at two miles from shore the boats 
grounded, and on getting into deeper soundings, Uie re- 
peated shocks received from masses of floating ice severeh^ 
injured their timbers, especially those of the Lion, whl» 
was very leaky. Still they struggled on from Flaxmaii 

FrankUaHi Becpnd Journey, p. 150 8m ths Vignette to Ais 
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If«aiid along a low, defolate shore, rendered more dreaiy bj 
the ftormj weather, till on the 10th a gale brought along 
with it a thick fof , and they hauled u p the boa ts, encamping 
an a low spot, which thej nampAKaigtjLUMlBdkJ 
kindled fires, dried their ^^SS^ma^Ske^ 
wet with the moisture of the atmosphere, a 
themselres in their muikjipriAif WtFfflP^i.^ 
rein-deer. The fog caiuli frequSiR ttAA>N 
crous mistakes; and on 0"VP^^*^^¥Vh^^' tnJUftikad 
spent a long time in stealingSi^m^Bmi^er, an^Were 
congratolating themselves on comin^liihia shul,^ their 
amazement the animals took wing and disappeared in the 
log, with a scream and cackle which at once declared their 
genus, and seemed to deride the credulity of their pursuerSi 
** We witnessed wiUi regret," says Captain Franklin, <* in 
these short rambles, the havoc which this dreaiy weather 
made among the 'flowers. Many which had been blooming 
upon our arrival were now lying prostrate and withered, 
and these symptoms of decay could not fail painfully to re- 
mind us that the term of our operations was fast approach- 
ing. Often at this time did every one express a wish that 
we had some decked vessel, in which the provisions could 
be secured firom the injury of salt-water, and the crew 
sheltered when they required rest, that we might quit this 
shallow coast and steer at once towards Ic^ Cape."* So 
firequently did Uiey attempt to fulfil this desire, and so per- 
petually were the^ driven back by the fog dosing in upon 
them, that the sulors declared the island was enchanted. 
Indeed, to a superstitious mind the appearances furnished 
•ome ground for believing it. The fog would often dis- 
perse, and permit a short rlimpse of a point about three 
nnles dirtant, bearing north-west-by-west; in a momea 
•very hand was at wm, the boats were launched, the crewa 
embariced; but before they could be dragffed into de^ 
water the spmt of the mist once more drew his impenetra- 
ble curtain round them, and after resting a while on their 
oars, they were compelled to pull back to their okl ouarters. 
Scarcely had ihty tdndled a fire and begun to 017 their 
clothes, soaked with wading over the flats, when the fi>g 
again opened, the boats were launched, Mid the desirei^ 
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^oint afaaost gained ; but tlieir tormentor onee ibote en* 
teloped earth and ocean in a tiudEer gtoom tban befove. 
^ Fog ie> of all othen,'* saya Captain Frankfin* 'Hhe moel 
liasaydoaa state of the atmoapbere for navigation in an icy 
•ea, ecpecially where it is acoompaiaed by strong breezes ; 
but partioularly so for boats where the dliore is unapproach- 
able. If caught by a gale, a heavy swell, or drifting ice» 
the result must be their wreck, or the throwing their pro* 
visions overboard, to lighten them so as to proceed in shod- 
water> Many large pieces of ice were seen on the border of 
the shallow water, and from the lowness of the temperatofe 
we concluded that the main body was at no great distance,"* 
The nights were now lengthening : the grasses and tha 
whole ai^ect of the vegetation was autumnal ; their stores 
of driA-wood had been so much drawn upon, that though the 
tents were wet through, and they were for warmth obliged 
to vrrap their feet in blankets, no fire was allowed except 
to coi^ the victuaki. The provisions were bare^ sufficient 
for the support of the party on their return, while the fr» 
quency of the fogs, the shallowness which prevented tb* 
boats from floating, the heavy swell that, as the wind 
freshened, rose upon the flats, compelled them to haul fw- 
ther firom land, and the danger which in doing so thirf 
necessarily incurred from the dnft-ice,-^foimed an accumi^ 
lation of diffioulties which rendered their progress from 
Point Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Keef the moat 
discouragihff and painfiil part of the whole voyage. It mm 
now the lOSi of August, and the boats, thoogh the exer- 
tions of the erews had been unwearied, were <mW half-wajr 
between the mouth of Mackenzie River and ley Oaoe. The 
young ice had already begun to form at night on ue poek 
of frttih water, and the mind of the commander veeunrad 
naturally and vrlsely to his former experience. He recol- 
lected that only one day later, and in a latitude two degrees 
note southerly, he had in his first v<^rage encountered 
•evere storms of wmd and snow* and that in another folrt- 
night the winter would set in with all tts honors. Ahready 
the sun itegan to sink below the horison, and with thk 
change the mean temperature of the atmoiqihare nqpidiy 
decreased; the deer were hastening firon the coaal; tha 

• IraBkUa% SwoBd Jonnwyt ^ IM. 
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Eflqoimaiix had ceased to appear ; no winter hoosei gave 
indications that this remote coast was inhabited ; and the 
autumnal parties of ffeese hourly winffing their flight to the 
westward, indicated Uiat wmter had alreadj surprised them 
in their polar solitudes. It hmA been Franldin's great ofajeoi 
to doable Icy Gape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzebue's Inlet ; but from the distance and the 
advanced season this was now impracticable. On the other 
hand, his instructions directed him, ** if, in consequence of 
slow progress, or other unforeseen accident, it should re* 
main doubtful whether the expedition should be able to reach 
Kotzebue's Inlet the same season, to commence their return 
on the 15th or 20th of August." To relinquish the met 
object of his ambition; and to disappoint the confi&nee 
reposed in his exertions, was a sacrifice which cost hm, 
no ordinary pain; and had he been then aware of the 
fturt (with which the reader will be immediately acquainted) 
that the barge of the Blossom was at that moment only 148 
miles distant, we have his own authority for stating Utat 
no difficulties or dangers would have prevailed on him to 
return; but, under the circumstances in which he was 
|>laced, to make any further effort in advance was inoom* 
patible with the higher duties which he owed to his officers 
and crew. After a mature consideration of every thing, 
he formed the reluctant conchision that they had reechra 
the point where perseverance virould have been rashness, 
end their best effi>rts must have only led to a more oalamitous 
Ikilure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and on the 
teoming of the ISthof August they began their retreat to the 
Mackenzie River, which, without any material danger, with 
the exception of a severe gale encountered off Point Kay, they 
tegained on the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded 
to Fort Fratddin, where they met Dr. Ridiardson, Mr. Ken- 
dall, and their friends of the eastern expedition, who, after 
a prosperous and interesting voyage to the mouth of the 
Coppermine, had returned to the Fort on the 1st September. 
Of tMs interesting Journey our limits wifi only permit a 
▼ery cursory glance. Fortunately for the eastern eiqpe- 
^ition, the coast between the mouths of the Mackenne and 
^e Coppermine Rivers presented none of those seriotte 

* FranUin*8 Second Jooraey, p. 161) W 1^ 
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obfttadei which at erexyttep were ■tartiiig up in the dieaiy 
and protracted ronte of the westeni party ; uid they eonse* 
quenUy accompUahed a ▼03rage of about 600 miles, between 
the 4th of July and 8th of Aupist It was eminently suc- 
cessful in the accurate suirey of this hitherto nnezploTed 
coast, but unraried by any remariuble incidents. The Es- 
quimaux on yarious parts of the coast wen more numerous, 
pacific, comfortable, and wealthy than the western tribes; 
but their cirilization had not eradicated the prq>en8ities for 
thieving. On one occasion the boats were surrounded b^ a 
fleet of about fifty kayaks, and an attack was made exactly sun- 
ilar to that upon Franklin ; but though, the object was the 
same it was pursued with less vigour, and the mcmient the 
sailors levelled their muskets the whole party dispersed with 
precipitation. 

On arriving at Atidnson Island they discovered, under 
shelter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the wind to the 
height of thirty-feet, a small Esquimaux town, consisting 
of seventeen wmter houses, besides a larger building, which 
Dr. Richardson at first conjectured to be a house of assembly 
£)r the tribe. Ooligfoudk the interpreter, however, whose 
ideas were more gross and commonplace, pronounced it to 
be a- general eating-room. « This large building," sa3rB Dr. 
Richardson, <* was in the interior a square of twenty-seven 
feet, having the log roof supported on two strong ridge-p<^es 
two feet apart, and resting on four upright posts. The floor 
in the centre formed of split Ion, dressed and laid with great 
care, was surrounded l^ a raised border about three feet 
wide, which was no doubt meant for seats. The walls three 
feet high, were inclined outwards, for the convenience of 
leaning th» back against them, and the ascent to the door, 
which was on the south side, was formed of logs. The 
outside, which was covered wiUi earth, had nearly a hemi- 
spherical form, and round its base were ranged the sculls of 
t^entyK>ne whales. There was a square hole in the rooi^ 
md the ceirtral log of the floor had a basin-shaped cavity 
one foot in diameter, which was perhaps intended for a 
lamp. The general attention to comfort in the construction 
of uie villa^ and the erection of a building of such magni- 
tude, requinng a union of purpose in a considerable number 
of people, were evidences of a more advanced progress 
towaroa civiliiation than had yet been found among the 
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Etqnunaiiz. Whale-fcollg were coaSmed to the large build- 
iBf, and to one of the dwellmg^houees, which had three or 
mi placed round it. Many wooden trayi and hand-barrowa 
for carrying whale-blabber were lying on the ground, most 
of them in a state of decay."* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, land was seen 
found the bottom ; and on nearin^ shore twehre tents were 
distinguished on an adjoining emmence. When the boats 
appeared, a woman who was waUdng along the beach, cave 
the alarm, and the men rushed out, brandishing their knives^ 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligfouck endeavoured to calm their apprehensions, explain- 
ing that the strangers were friends ; they only replied l^ 
shouts, leaps, or hideous grimaces, intended to inspire terror, 
and displayed great agility, frequently standing on one foot 
and throwing the other nearly as hiffh as their head* Dr. 
Richardson, nothing intimidated by these gesticulations, be- 
tiionght himself of enouncing, at the highest key he could 
reaeh, the word ** Noowcerlawgo," meaning, " I wish to 
barter," and the sound operated like a spell. The savages 
instantly became quiet $ one of them ran to his kayak, pad- 
dled off to the boats, and was followed by crowds, who fear- 
lessly came alongside, readily exchanffiug bows, arrows, 
spears, and dressed seal-skins, for l^ts of old iron-hoop, files, 
and beads. **The females," says Richardson, ** unlike 
tfiose of the Indian tribes, had much handsomer features 
than the men ; and one young woman of the party would 
have been deeoMd pretty even in Europe. Our presents 
seemed to render them perfectly happy, and they danced 
with such ecstasy in their slender boats as to incur more 
than once great hazard of being overset A bundle of stringf 
of beads iMing thrown into an oomiak, it was caught by an 
old woman, vrho hugged the treasure to her breast with the 
strongest expression of rapture ; while another elderly dame, 
who had stretched out her arms in vain, became the very 
picture of despair. On its being explained, however, that 
the present was intended for the whole party, an anncable 
division took place ; and to show their gratitude, they sang 
a song to a pleasing air, keeping time with their oars* Thcgr 
gave us many pressing invitations to pass the night at theif 

* rtankUn^ SeeoDd Joumer, p, tlT. 
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tentfl, in wbich they were joined bj the men ; and to excite 
oar liberality the mothers drew their children oat of their 
wide boots, where they are aoenstomed to cany them naked, 
and holding them ap, begged beads for them. For a time 
their entreaties were successful ; but being desirous of 
setting clear of our visiters before breakfast-time, we at 
fength* told them the stock was exhausted, and they took 
leave."* 

The voyage, ovnng to the clear atmosphere, the unen- 
cumbered state of the coast, and the abundant supply of 
provisions, was pursued with ease and comfort ; and on 8th 
August having made a bold cape, rising precipitously from 
the sea to the height of 350 feet. Dr. Kichards(m and Mr. 
Kendall climbed the promontory, and descried in the distance 
the gap in the hills at Bloody Fall, through which the Cop- 
permine holds its course. Delighted with the prospect of so 
near a termination of their labours, they communicated the 
intelligence to the crew, who received it vnth ezprossiofis 
of profound gratitude to the Divine Being for his protection 
dunng the voyaj^e. On reaching the river the men were in 
excellent condition, fk«sh and vigorous for the march acroes 
the barren grounds on their return to Fort Franklin, which, 
as already mentioned, they reached in safeW on the 1st of 
September. On approaching within a few days* journey of 
the fort, a pleasant adventure occurred, characteristic of 
Indian gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men were retired to rest, when Mr. J&en- 
dall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, descried 
three Indians coming down a hill towards the encampment. 
More moss was thrown on the fire, and the St George's 
ensign hoisted on the end of a musket, to show the comers 
that they were approaching friends; but they hid the 
youngest of their number in a ravine, and approached slowly 
and with suspicion. Mr. Kendall and Dr. Kichardson im- 
mediately went unarmed to meet them, and as they came 
up one held his bow and arrows ready in his hand, and the 
other cocked his gun ; but as soon as they recognised the 
doctor's dress, — the same he had worn the prece^g au- 
tumn in his voyage round Bear L^e, and which was 
fiuniliar to most of the Hare Indians, — they shouted in la 

* FnuikUaHi Seeond Jmunsy, p. SM^ 
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•Gitasy of joy, ahook hands most cordially, and called kmdly 
for the yoong lad whom they had hid to come up. ** The 
meeting," says Dr. Richardson, " was hij^hly gratiiyinff to 
ouselves as well as to the kind natives ; for they seeracS to 
be friends come to rejoice with us on the happy tennination 
of our voyage."* 

It had naUirally occurred to goyemment, that if the ezp^ 
ditions under Captains Pariy and Franklin should be success- 
ful, their stores would be eidiausted by the time they reached 
Behring's Strait It was certain also that FranUin would 
be destitute of any means of conveyance to Europe ; and 
to supply these wants government resolved that a vessel 
should be sent out to await their arrival in Behring's Strait. 
For this purpose, accordingly, Captain F. W. Beechey sailed 
in the Blossom from Spithead on the 19th May, 1825. The 
Yessel was a twenty-six gun ship ; but on this occasion 
mounted only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, and 
adapted to this peculiar service by increasing her stowage. 
A boat was also supplied to be used as a tender, built as large 
as the space on deck would allow, schooner-rigged, decked 
and fitted up in the most complete manner. Cloth, beads, cut- 
lery, and various other articles of traffic, were put on board, 
and a variety of antiscorbutics were added to the usual 
allowance of proviuon. Aware that he must traverse a 
large portion of the globe hitherto little explored, and that 
a considerable period would elapse before his presence was 
required on the coast of America, Captain Beechey was in« 
stracted to survey the parts of the Pacific within his reach, 
of which it was important to navigators that a more correct 
delineation should be laid down. These observations were 
not, however, to retard his arrival at the appointed rendez« 
vous later than the 10th of July, 1826 ; and he wa^ directed 
to remain at Behring's Strait to the end of October, or to 
as late a period as the season would admit, without incurring 
the risk of spcoiding the winter there. During this iutervid 
be was to navigate tnm Kotzebue*s Sound northward, and 
afterward to continue in an easteriy course along the main 
shore as fttf as the ice would allow. Captain Beechey's 
survey of various portions of the Padfie does not fall within 
the plan of this work. 
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Oa ^ 9d of Jane, hsviiif left the Sandwidi Ue% ha 
shaped hii coone for Kamtschatka, and on the 27th was 
beealmed within cix miles of PetropalaaakL The best 
guides to this harboar are a range of high moantains, on 
one of which, upwards of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano 
is in constant action. It was a serene and beautiful eTeniOff 
when thej approached this remote quarter of the worI$ 
•ad all were struck with the maflnificence of the moontama 
capped with perennial snow, and rising in solenm grandeoi 
oae above the other. At intenrals the volcano emitted dark 
columns of smoke ; and firom a sprinkling of black spots 
upon the snow to the leeward it was conjectured there had 
been a recent eruption. From Petropaliuiski Captain Bee- 
chey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue's Sound. '< Wc 
approached,'* says he, ** the strait which separates the two 
ffieat continents of Asia and America, on one of those 
Eeatitilul still nishts well known to all who have visited the 
arctic regioni, when the sky is without a cloud, and when the 
midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below the horizon, 
tinges with a bright hue all the northern circle. Our ship, 
propelled by an increasing tweeze, gUded rapidly along a 
smooth sea, startling from her path flocks of aquatic birds, 
whose flight in the deep silence of the scene could be traced 
by the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with the 
American shore some miles northward of Cape Prince id 
Wales, they were visited by a little Esquimaux squadron 
belonging to a village situated on a low sandy island. The 
natiws readily sold every thing they possessed, and were 
cheerfiil and good-humoured, thoagh exceedingly noisy and 
energetic Their bows were more slender than those of the 
islanders to the southward, but made on the same {Hrinciple, 
with drift^pine, assisted with thongs of hide or {neces of 
whalebone placed at the back, and neatly bound with small 
cord. The points of theb arrows were of bone, flint, or 
iron, and their spears headed with the same materials. 
Their dress was similar to that of the other tribes on the 
coast. It consisted of a shirt, which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer skin, 
and edj^ with gray or white fox-fur. Besides this thej 
had a jacket of eider-drake skins sewed together, which* 
when engiiged in war, they wore below their other dress, 
reckoning it a tolerably effident protection against an arrow 
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or a speaMlirost In wet weather they thMw ofet the for 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, whidi» being 
well saturated with oil and grease, was water-ti^ht ; and 
th^ also used breeches of deer's hide and seal-skin boots, 
to the upper end of which were fixed strings of sea-horse 
hide. It was their fashion to tie one of these strings round 
the waist, and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of m 
bird, or sometimes a fox's tail, which, dangling behind a» 
they walked, gave them a ridicolotts appearance, and may 
probably have occasioned the report of the Tsehuktschi 
recorded in Muller that the people of this country have taUs 
like dogs.* 

On &e 2Sd July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue's Sound, 
and afi^ exploring a deep inlet on its northern shores 
which they named Hotham Inlet, proceeded to Chamisso 
Island, where the Blossom was to await Captain FrankUn. 
A diseretionary power had, however, been permitted to 
Oi^tam Beecbey, of employing the period of his stay in 
sorveymg the coast, provided this cookt be done without t\m 
risk of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
ifirected the barge to keep in-shore on the look-out &r the 
land-party, he sailed to the northward, and doubling Cape 
Krusenstem, completed an examination of the coast by 
Cape Thomson, Point Hope, Cape Lisbum, Cape Beaufort, 
and Icy Cape, the furthest point reached by Ciqptain Cook. 
As Uiere vrere here strong mdications of the ice closing in, 
wad his instructions were positive to keep in open water if 
possible, he determined to return to Kotzebue's Sound, 
while he despatched the barge under Mr. Elson and M. Smyth 
to trace the coast to the north-eastward, as &r as they could 
navigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set o«t on 17th An* 
nist, while Beecbey retumed towaids Kotxebue's Sound. 
On the night of the 36th they beheld, for the first tane in 
these northern latitudes, a brilliant display of the Aurora 
BereaUe. " It first appeared,*^ says Ci^tain Beeefaey, *^ in 
an arch extending firom west-by-north to north-east ; but 
the arch shortly after its first appearatnee broke up and en- 
tirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a new display 
began m the direction of the western foot of the first aidi» 



* Beecliey's Voyage, vol. i. p. in. 
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preceded bj ft bright flame, from wbich emanated corosca- 
tions of a pale Btraw colour. An abnost simultaneoof move* 
ment occurred at both extremities of the arch, until a com- 
plete segment was formed of wavering perpendicular radii« 
A soon as the arch was complete, the li^t became greatly 
increased, and the prismatic colours, which had before been 
feint, now shone forth in a very brilliant manner. The 
strongest colours, which were also the outside ones, were 
pink' and green, on the green side purple and pink, all of 
which were as imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow* 
The green was the colour nearest the zenith. This magni- 
ficent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light had nearly 
vanished, wnen the north-east quarter sent forth a vigorous 
display, and nearly at the same time a corresponding co- 
ruscation emanated from the opposite extremity. The west- 
em foot of the arch then disengaged itself from the horizon,, 
crooked to the northward, and the whole retired to the north- 
east quarter, where a bright spot blazed for a moment, and 
all was darkness. There was no noise audible during any 
part of our observations, nor were the compasses percepti- 
bly affected."* During the voyage bade to Chamissa 
Island, where they arrived on the 27th August, they had 
repeated interviews with the Esquimaux, whose habits and 
disposition were in no respect different from those of the 
natives already described. They found them uniformly 
friendly, sociable, devotedly fond of tobacco, eager to en- 
gage in traffic, and upon the whole honest, though disposed 
to drive a hard bargam. On some occasions they atten^ted 
to impose upon their customers, by skins artfully put toge- 
ther so as to represent an entire fish ; but it was difi&cult to 
determine whether they intended a serious fraud or only a 
piece of humour, for they laughed heartily when detected, 
and appeared to consider it a good joke. Their persons, 
houses, and cookery were all exceedingly dirty, and theii 
mode of salutation was by a mutual contact of noses ; some- 
times Hcking their hands and strddng first their own &cesi 
and afterward those of the strangers, f The rapidity with 
which these people migrated from place to place was re- 
maricable. On one occasion the motions of two baidars 
under sail were watched by the crew of the mossom. Th« 

* Beechey»s Veyage, vel. l. p. 887. f iML p. 34S, S9L 
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pMple landed at a gpot near Choris Peninsnla, drew up the 
teats on the beach, turning them bottom upwardi) pitched 
tents, and in an incredibly short time transferred to them the 
whole contents of their little vessels. On visiting the en- 
campment an hour after, every thing was found in as com- 
plete order as if they had been domiciliated on the spot for 
months ; and the surprise of the sailors was raised to the 
highest by the variety of articles which, in almost endless 
succession, they produced firom their little boats. " From 
tiie two baidars they landed fourteen persons, eight tent- 
poles, forty deer-skins, two kayaks, many hundred-weight 
of fish, numerous skins of oil, earthen jars for cooking, two 
tiving foxes, ten large dogs, bundles of lances, haipoons, 
bows and arrows, a quantity of whalebone, skins rail of 
ek>thing, some immense nets made of hide for taking small 
whales and porpoises, eight broad planks, masts, sails, pad- 
dles, dbc, besides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variehr 
of nameless articles always to be found among the Esqui- 
maux."* 

In the mean time, Mt. Elson in the barge proceeded 
along the shore for seventy miles, as far as a promontory, 
denominated by Beechey Cape Barrow, which was afte^ 
ward discovered to be only distant 146 miles firom the ex- 
treme point of Franklin's discoveries. Upon this new line 
of coast posts were erected at various distances, with direc- 
tions for Captain Franklin, should he succeed in pushing 
so for to the westward. A firequent conunnnication was 
opened with the inhabitants, who were found to resemble 
the other Esquimaux, with the unpleasant difference that 
their manners were more rode and boisterous, and their 
conduct in some instances decidedly hostile. Point Barrow, 
the most northerly part of America yet discovered, formed 
the termination to a spit of land jutting out several miles 
firom the more regular eoast-line. The width of the neck 
did not exceed a mile and a half; on the extremity were 
several small lakes, and on its eastern side a village. The 
danger of being shut in by the ice was now great, and Mr. 
Elson determined to land, obtain the necessary observations, 
erect a post, and deposite instructions for Franklin. This 
plan, however, was frustrated by the violent conduct of the 

* Bt&dbiBft Yoytgok VOL I p. 400. 
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natives, who assembtod in fbimidable numban, and thveai- 
aned to attack the crew of the barse, which com isted onlj 
of eight men. It was therefore judged prudent to proceed 
as sjMedily as possible to the rendezvous at Chamisso Island, 
which they reached on the 9th of September} not without 
considerable difficulty, having been obliged to track the 
barge round Gape Smyth, through a sea thickly beset with 
ice, that threatened every moment to close with its impen- 
etrable walls, and cut off their return. The result of Cap- 
tain Beechey's voyage, and of the expedition undertaken 
under his ordera by Mr. Elson and Mr. Smyth, was tha 
addition of a new and extensive line of coast to th^ geogra- 
phy of the polar regions. The actual distance between tha 
f xtreme pomts reached by Captain Franklin and Mr. Elson 
being so small, there is eveiy reason to believe that the 
navigation of this remaining portion will not be attended 
with any very formidable or msurmountable obstacles. 
^ In the following year Beechey, in obedience to his instmo- 
tions, returned to &otzebue's Sound, and recommenced hia 
examination of the coast, in the hope of extending his sur- 
vey beyond Cape Barrow, and either joining Franklin or 
collecting some certain intelligence regiurdinff his enterprise. 
In both objects he had the mortification to fail : he found tli^e 
posts erected the preceding year vad the buried bottles i^ 
maining untouched, and the state of the weather rendered 
it necessary to put about before reaching Icy Cape. It had 
been previously arranged, that the signal to be used by 
Franklin, if he arrived on an unknown coast during thie 
night, should be a beacon kindled on the cliffs ; and, on 
passing Cape Krusenstem after dark, their attention was 
anestM by a large fire blazing on an eminence. Every eye 
on board was fixed on the welcome light, and eveiy bosom 
beat with the deUghtfiil expectation of soon seeing their 
friends. The ship was brought-to, and h<^ ahnost passed 
into certainty, as a boat was seen pulling fr<Mn the ^ora. 
On examining her through the telescope by the liffht c^ the 
Aurora Borealis, some sanguine spirits declared uey could 
discern that she was propelled by oara instead of paMes, 
and it needed only a slight additional exertion of the laney 
to be Msured that the dress of the crew was European. In 
the midst of these excited and enthusiastic feelings, the 
haish and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke on 
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their ear, and the pleasing picture which their imagination 
had been so busy in constructing faded away in a moment, 
leaving nothing before them but two sony Esquimaux 
baidara and their unlovely occupants. 

From this point Captain Beechey^svoyase presented few 
features of new or striking interest. In Benring*s Strait 
they were visited by a splendid exhibition of the Aurora 
Borealis, and under its coruscations of pink, purple, and 
green rays, which shot up to the zenith in the shape of a 

S'gantic cone, they anchored off Chamisso Island. After 
e discovery of two capacious harbours, which they named 
Port Clarence and Crrantley Harbour, they took tlieir finai 
departure from the Polar Sea, on the 6th October, 1827. 
On the 29th a flight of large white pelicans apprized them 
of their approach to the coast of California ; and after touch- 
ing at Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April, 1828. On the 30m June they passed the 
meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy snow-storm, and made 
Rio on the 21st July. Their voyage from Rio to England 
was completed in forty-nine days, and they arrived at Spit- 
head on the 12th October, 1828. He found that the expe- 
dition of Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1827 ; its transactions occupied two years and nearly 
eight months, while Beechey had been absent on his voyage 
three years and a hal£ 

sa 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jntroduetory ObservoHons, 

AOMBorakioii to tho Chancter ef Eorofeaa bterooime wMi MeWif- 
lied NatioM— The Absence of Sudy Deserts a grand Feature in tbs 
Physical Attributes of America— General Boundaries of the Districta 
afterward treated of in Deiail^arly Soarees of Inlbrmatton regsrtf* 
tag the Natural History of North America— General View of the P«^ 
eoimlrlea— Passages acioaa tlie Socky Mountains— Plains aad Valleya 
along the Pacific Shore. 

Tm preceding historical narrative ^rffl bsre rendered om 
readers familiar with the progress of navigation and dis- 
coveiy alonff the shores of North America ; while the 
■ketches which have been presented of the journeys of 
Heame and Mackenzie, as well as of the more recent ex- 
peditions of Franklin and Richardson, will have exhibited 
an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is most 
worthy of record in the history and habits of the more cen- 
tral tribes. The unextinguishable boldness and persevering 
bravery of the human race are strikingly manifested by these 
achievements in maritime and iiiland adventure ; and while 
we are too often shocked by the recital of deeds of violence 
end bloodshed, by unprovoked and impardonable aggression 
on the part of the invaders, and by imsparing revenge » in 
tetaliation, by the darker savage, we cannot but admire the 
energy and reckless daring exhibited on either side, though 
WB may too often regret the want of a gcoitler and mora 
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hrnnmiiamg ^^rit In regud, however, to the later ezpe- 
dBtiomi^ c^ecul^ thoie from the British i^ores, the philan- 
thropist and philosopher must have been alike deUght«l 
hf the amelioration which has taken place in our mode of 
iBtefeourse with the *< painted men/' who are no longer 
mas sa cr ed as the beasts that perish, but, even when sought 
after originally from motives not entirely disinterested, are 
jet regarded as beings in whom the great Creator has im- 
planted the germ of an immoital life. But by what a cata- 
togoe of crraies was the name of Christian first made known 
to xBsny nations of the Western World ; and by what cruel 
tvranny and the sword of an exterminating war were not 
me insi^Boas pretences of peace so often followed up by the 
civSizttd nations of Europe ! The cross was indeed but a 
viin and h(^w symbol in the hands of those blood-stuned 
and avancions men, who sought to plant upon a false foun- 
dation that glorioas banner to which God alone giveth the 
mcrease. The last entry in the following sumptuoue enome- 
lation was probably omitted in the books of those proud 
traders : — ** The merchandise of gold, and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and 
silky and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and aU manner ves- 
sels of ivory, and aU manner vessels of most precious wood, 
and of brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and 
odours, and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, 
and fine flonr, and wheat, and beasts^ and sheep, and hoses, 
■ad chariots, and slaves, and — souU tf menJ^* 

We have now to describe the characteristic featoses of 
the If atoral History of the Neftbem Parts of Amema, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many importaBt par- 
ticalars, by the labours of those intrepid men the vecital of 
iHtose adwmtaioas expeditions by land and sea hae already 
engaged tke attention of the reader* Indeed, we know of 
no better or more condasive argument a^aaost those who 
venture to do«d>t the propriety S scientific ejq)feration» on 
account of the uncertain fulfilment of some of our most 
sanguine expectations, than the great advancement which 
has recently been effected in our natural knowledge of far 
eoontries. It is true that the nmrth-west passage has not 
yet been achieved, and it may be true that it never will be 
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achieved, consistently with the strictly utilitarian riews of 
merely commercial enterprise : but even although we should 
never have it in our power to substitute bad muskets for the 
arrows and harpoons of the skin-clad Esquimaux, and 
should be for ever doomed to a continuance of our present 
lengthened navigation to the eastern shores of Asia ; still 
it is something to say that we have almost completed our 
geographical knowledge of the circumference of the north- 
em 'parallels of the earth ; and that, if the merchant cannot 
exchange his commodities by a more rapid route, a stock of 
intellectual food and a rich library both of useful and en- 
tertainingknowledffe have been already provided, and will 
doubtless increase for the benefit of future ffenerations. It 
is to the two expeditions under Sir John Franklin that we 
owe the better part of our information regarding the natural 
history of the interior districts of the fur-countries of North 
Amenca ; and although the collecting of specimens did cer- 
tainly form but a secondary object in comparison with those 
mat geographical problems, the solution of which was 
fooked forward to as the principal and more important re- 
sult, yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance of 
higher duties of difficult and dangerous achievement, these 
Yesolute men neglected nothing which could in any way 
eonduce to the completion of our knowledge of the countries 
th^ explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, we shall de- 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of the moat 
peculiar and mfluential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz. the absence of sandy deserts. It 
has been well observed that the physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibility of those arid wastes 
They result from a want of moisture, and attach to such 
extended plains, in the more immediate vicinity of the 
tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation to 
the quantity of rain which nature has assigned them ; for 
there— 

*' No doQd of morning dew 
Doth tniTel through the waste air's pathless Uae, 
To nourish those ftr deserts." 

They dnnk and are for ever dry ; for the castellated glories 
jof cloud-land float over them in viin; and even when xeni 
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If thandeiboltt, or illominated by the blinding glaM of the 
l»d Hghtmng, they never hear the refreshing muflic of the 
voice of ** many waters." Geographical observation points 
oat that whenever a continent or oovmtiy is expanded lor 
more than a few hund/ed miles beneath an equatorial sky, 
with a surface comparatively low aikd flat, it will become a 
desert. This is noUiing jnore than the natural result of ita 
mability to be supplied with moisture. A great proportion 
of Africa, the central regions of Asia, Arabia, and even 
those parts of Hindostan where mountains do not prevail^ 
have become steril and deserted. Vast chasms are thna 
created, in which neither animal nor vegetable life can 
iourisb. 

New-Holland probably owes its moisture to its insular 
situation ; and the peninsular form is no doubt highly ad* 
vantageous in that respect to the regions of Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, while the mountain-ridges of Hm- 
dostan render it essential serviee. It is chie^ owing 
either to the vicinage of the sea, or of some alpme tract 
of territory, that those parts of Asia and Africa which the 

rit deserts do not reach have become the fit abodes of 
human race. Over a great extent of Central Africa, 
and some parts of Asia, albng the coasts of the Red Sea 
and of the Indian Ocean, there does not seem to exist a 
sufficiency of mountain-ranges to collect from the atmo- 
n>here such stores of moisture as are necessaiy to fertiliae 
those thirsty plains, and clothe their arid wastes with vef« 
dure. No commanding Cordilleras overlook those buning 
deserts,— «o upland vales, nor cool and dood-capped b«b»« 
Bits, each with ito huge recess, 

*<TbBt keqM tm Jooe DMemlMr^ snow/ 

serve as the perennial fountains of refreshing water. 

Let us bn^y consider a few of the lading physksal 
characters of America, with a view to aseertain the cause 
of its exen^ion from desert regions.* Within and in the 
vicinity of the tropic. North America is composed of what 

* 8as a Sbort pap« ratHled <<Tb« United States are nrmn Ami 
Deserts, and all the Evils consequent thereon,'* publiahed In lir. 
Festberstonhaogh's Monthly American Joomal of Geology snd Natanl 
mtmm. RiUsdalpyB,ABgwi,18ll. 
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Biay, eompBr9tiTel7, be regarded as a narrow slip. It en- 
joys all the advantages of an insular position, and is re- 
fireshed on either side by the vapours of the translucent 
■ea. Besides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space, 
using upon the Mexican table-labd to an elevation of 
11,000 feet. All the winds of heaven, and especially the 
deeply-saturated trades, pour forth their never-ceasing 
^papours on this well-disposed region, and clothe its length- 
ened slopes and undulating plains vnth all the rich kmi- 
riance of a life-sustaining vegetation. " These friendly 
mountains, after upheaving the tropical parts of our con- 
tinent to the regions of eternal verdure, bear aloft their 
wide-spread arms (the Chipewyan and Alleghany ranges) 
as ftir as it is necessary to counteract the heats ^f a south- 
em sun, and impart fertility to the great valley of the 
Mississippi, which seems especially ccmfined to their fos- 
tering care. But when elevations become no longer essen- 
tial to the certainty of moisture and vegetation, they sink 
into the great plains of Canada, and disappear. How wise 
is this arrangement ! For, if these mountains had carried 
their characteristic elevation far north, they would have 
chilled with their eternal snows all the northern portion 
•f our country, and rendered it barren, — not from drought 
and deserts, but, what is equally to be deprecated, the 
blights of intolerable cold. These friendly ranges of 
mountaiBS are thus the everlasting guarantee of our coun- 
try's feitility. The Alleghany range derives its moisture 
from the Atlantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene between it and that ocean, but the states and dis- 
tricts that rest upon its western base, and contributes its 
full part to the great plains of Mississippi and Missouri. 
The Rocky or Ch^>ewyan range draws heavily from the 
Padfie Ocean, and abundantly waters, not only that slmpe, 
but the extended plains which meet its eastern base. 'Am 
narrow slopes of the two ranges of mountains which bor^ 
der the two oceans are easily and very naturally irrigated 
ffom those oceans ; and their slopes, pointing inwwrds from 
the oceans and the plains inunediately in contact with them, 
draw moisture from the numerous founts and reservoirs of 
« the mountains themselves. The great valley of the Mis- 
sissipp^ however, is too extensive, and too important to 
the nsmg generation of this ^countiy, to be left to any 
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QBeertoin snpply of moistim. The goorcet of the moontaiiii 
with which it is enfiladed might prove to be inadequate, 
and certainly would, if all depended on them. Other 
guarantees are found, and powerful aids provided in ther 
case. That great valley opens itself without barrier, on the 
southern end, to the trade-winds, which become deflected 
by the Mexican coast, enter it fraught with all the moisturer 
of the gulf, and deposite on this region a supply literally 
inexhaustible, because those winds themselves are per- 
petual.»» 

But even should the vast masses of vapour which gather 
over these majestic mountains, and are carried thither by 
the trade-winds, be insufficient to supply with moisture the 
almost boundless plains of the Western World, I^rovidence 
has there collected the mightiest reservoirs of fresh water 
which exist on the surface of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of Canada, over which the winds are perpetually 
•weeping, and fh)m which arise innumerable clouds of 
vapour, ensure a never-failing supply of water to the con 
tiguous portions of the plain. Thus, table-lands and rocky 
mountains, a circumambient ocean, and the most magnificent 
internal reservoirs, all co-operate to ensure, especially to 
the territory of the United States, a perpetual supply of 
moisture. The natural fertility of the soil is therefore 
great, and yields abundantly and with certainty to the^ 
Wants of man. This humidity ii moreover well-tempered^ 
and is rarely poured forth in snperabcmdance. In somtf 
northern European countries, and even in Great Britaitf 
and Ireland, our own femiliar homes, the crops more fre* 
quently fril from excess than deficiency of moisture. Ixt 
the former case, the min is either blighted in the field, oi 
it moulds and rots in ue granary, or acquires a musty smell 
and flavour which render it unfit for the production of thtf 
finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent, they not only 
prevent vegetation, and, consequently, preclude the possi- 
bility of a numerous population, but they also exercise a 
prejudicial influence over all the habitable neighbouring re* 
gions. They draw from them their moisture, and thutf 
render their vegetation precarious. The heats that steaat 
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Irom JB Mrt i enfiMbfe tht Tegelable life of ihe adjoiiiiii^ 
distncta, and the suoooo-windi, coQecting deltterioiui mat* 
ten from Uieir fereied Murfece, cany languor, diaeaae, and 
death in thair eeurse* uid convert the Teraant freahoeas of 
natofe into an and wildemeaa. When the aeasons and 
the climate of a country are uncertain, when no human 
«flQ)rt can control them, and no art or foreaigbt render the 
results of labour available, the human creature himself par<-< 
takes of the wildneas and irregularity of outward nature, 
and is either a victim of the wrathful elements, or a fierce 
and relentless devastator in his turn. Even the very form 
of man, in connexion with deserts, is deprived i^ waush. of 
its natural synmietry ; it is thin, dry, emaciated, and of a 
black or swarthy hue. He seems there foimed, as it were, 
to drift with the sands, to move his limber and elastic firame 
with aH the quidmess that uncertainty may require ; but he 
possesses not the muscular powers requisite to oontinnooa 
and effective labour. "In such countries populatiim is 
sparse, and the few who draw a scanty support from the 
stinted uid uncertain vegetation are unfixed m their habits, 
and wanderers. They realize nothing — ^improve not th^ 
condition — are actuated by the sudden impulses of want, or 
tne emergency occasioned by the irregularities of the eke* 
Sients around them. If industry exists not, and human 
labour be unavailable, none of those improvements which 
chttige the condition of our race, and eive to us character 
and comfort, have any existence. Without surplus prodoo- 
lion there can be no commercial exchanges ; a limit is thue 
placed to social improvement, and a banier .erected againafe 
civilization. Man, under such a state of things, oamiot 
multiply his race, becaUsa his supply of food is limited,-— 
nor create wealth, because his labour is unproductive and 
without stimulus, — nor make valuable improvements in the 
arts, comforts, and intercourse of society, because he htm 
neither the means nor the necessary numbers, — nor can he 
polish and refine himself, because his state of society te 
essentially wild and violent.*** In America the natural 
condition and consequent tendency of all tbinss is widdy 
difi^ent, for the human race is there exempted from deserte 
and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty power of fer* 

••FMUmstonbaiii^'s MbntUy Amsrican Joomal, vol. i. p. 80. 
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tOity i0 thimberiiig even among the most unpeopled wastet ; 
and notlonff is wanting but the skill and pereeverance of 
man to make the ** desert blossom as the rose." 

''Pare eteraent of waters ! wlimresoe*6r 

Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haants. 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and benry-beanaf plants 

Rise into life, and In thy train appear ; 

And, through the sunny portion of the year, 
Swift insects shine, thy hoTering purauivants. 
But if thy bounty Ail, the forest pants, 

And hart and hind, and hunter with his spear, 
Languisii and droop together." 

The portion of North America with the natural histofj 
of which we are now about to be engaged is exclusive of 
the southern parts of the Canadas, and of the whole of the 
United States. But it comprehends the entire of those vast 
territories which lie to the northward of the 48th parallel* 
from the northern shore of Lake Superior to Melville Island* 
in relation to latitude; and from Newfoundland and the 
eastern cape of Labrador to the peninsula of Alaska, th« 
western termination of the Russian dominions in America* 
in regard to longitude.* These districts are very ^ner^ 
known under the name of the American /ur-coun/rtes; and 
it is indeed to the empkyit of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and other commexdal travellers that we are lar|pely 
mdebted for information regarding the zoological production* 
of several exteUsive tracts. For example: the eariiest eoUeo • 
tions of the birds of Huds(m's Bay were formed about ninety 

' *Inspeakingof the boundaries of the almost boondlen territories o( 
the Russian dominion, we feel inclined to qualify the expression by the 
words used in the spirited inscription engraved on the piece of plate pre* 
seated to Colonel Behm. That gentleman was commandant of the 
proTinee of Earatsohatlta in the tune of Captain Oook, and bad enter- 
tsined the great navigator and his crews in a humane and generous 
spirit. 'The inscription, of which the composition is graiseAil, runs as 



Vnu) seasoio maomo m Bcm; qui Imperatricis Augnstissinus 
Gatherin0 auspiciis, sumraAque snimi beniciitate, seva, quibus pneerat, 
Kamtschatka nttora, navibus nautlaque Britannicis hospita pnebuit; 
•osqae in tsrminiSf ti tim essent I/nperio Rusaicot flustri expiorandis» 
aula multa perpessos iterata vice exoepit, rofecit, recreavit, et eom- 
meatd oomi cumulate auctos dimisit ; Rbi navalis Britanhica ssp- 
TKMviRi in stiqoin bensvoientitt tam insignis Memortsrii, siAfeissinio 
gratissiinoqne animo, suo, patriaque nomine, D. D. D. 
m HDCCLXXZI* 
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yean ago by Mr. Alexander Light, who w» sent out by 
the company in consequence, of hia knowledge of natural 
history. It has been also recorded that Mr. Isham, for a 
long time a resident governor of various forts in the fur- 
countries, occupied his leisure in preparing the skins of 
beasts, birds, and fishes. These two gentlemen, we are in- 
formed by Dr. Richardson, returned to England about the 
year 1745, and, fortunately for the advancement of science, 
intrusted their specimens to Mr. George Edwards, the in- 
genious author of the *< Natural History of Birds, and other 
rare undescribed Animals,'' — a publication which has been 
characterized as the most original and valuable work of the 
kind in the English language. In the course of the year 
1749, Ellis* and Drage,i the latter of whom was clerk to 
the CaUfomia, published the respective narratives of their 
▼oyage, both of which tend to the illustration of natural 
histoiy. 

Little information appears to have been received regard- 
ing these northern regions for about twenty years succeed- 
ing the last-mentioned period. Mr. William Wailes went 
to Hudson's Bay in 1768 for the purpose of making ob- 
servations on the transit of Venus, and was intrusted on 
his return by Mr. Ghraham, governor of the company's fort 
at Severn lUver, with a collection of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, for presentation to the Royal Society. These speci- 
mens were described by John Reinhold Forster,^ and ap- 
pear to have excited so much attention that the Royal 
Society requested that directions should be given by the 
governor and committee of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
with a view to the more frequent and extensive collection 
and transmisnon of objects of natural history. Accord- 
ingly several hundred specimens of animals and plants, col- 
lected at Fort Albany, were transmitted by Mr. Humphrey 
Martin. His successor, Mr. Hutchins, was still more in- 
dustrious ; for he not only prepared numerous specimens, 
but drew up minute descnptions of whatever quadrupeds 
and birds he could procure. It was in fact from hb ob- 
servations (preserved in a folio volume in the Library of 



t Vovage.by Hudson's Smdts. 



* Voyacv to Hudson's Bay in the Dobbs and CalUtenia 

v_ -ladaon's Straits. 

1 Transactions, 1778. 
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the Hadson's Bay Company*) that Pennant and Latham 
chiefly derived whatever veas valuable in their worksf re* 
garding the feathered tribes of Hudson's Bay. Cook's third 
voyage threw some hght, from circumstances not now very 
efficient, on the species of the north-west of America and 
Behrin^s Straits.t Pennant's "Arctic Zoology" was 
published in 1785, and contains the most ample descriptive 
catalogue of arctic American quadrupeds and birds which 
had appeared prior to Dr. Richardson's recent volumes. 

These may be regarded as among the more accurate 
sources of information up to the commencement of our own 
scientific expeditions by land and sea, — for although Um- 
firaville and Heame no doubt illustrate the habits of some 
of the more common species, and the well-known voyages 
of Vancouver, Portlock, Meares, and Langsdorff to the 
north-west, — and the journeys of Lewis and Clarke to the 
banks of the Columbia, contribute to our stock of know- 
ledge, yet no very important results were thereby obtained. 
The naturalists attached to Kotzebue's expedition also ac- 
quired some information regarding the zoolo^ of the 
north-west coasts ; and the Appendix to Captain Beechey's 
Voyap^e, now in preparation, will probably throw consider- 
able hght on those forlorn regions of the world.^ 

* For this infimnation we are indebted to Dr. Richardson. Fauna 
Boreali- Americana, vol. ii., Introduction, p. xi. 

t Arctic Zoology, and General Synopsis of Birds. 

t From the want of engraved representations, and the snbaeqnent 
deatnusUon or dispersion of the specimens collected, it is now dimcnlt 
to identify the species with precision. 

$ We should gladly have availed ourselves of the inlbrmation con- 
tained in the Zool<^ical Appendix to Captain Beechey's published voy- 
age, which vr6 understand has been for some time printed. It has not 
yet, however, made its appearance. Few specimens of quadrupeds 
were brought by that expedition IVom North America ; and we are in- 
formed that the only new one was a squirrel fVom California. Dr. 
Richardson has supplied a list of all the mammalia known to inhabit 
the Pacific coast to the north of California. It includes 70 species, of 
which the following are not in the Fauna Boreali- Americana : viz. Canis 
ockti^nUf Eschscholtz, Zoologisch. Atl. pi. 2; Felis concolor; F. tmca; 
ilx species of seal; Trichechua rosmarus; Didelphis Vvrginiana; 
Arviada rubrieatua (Rich.)> described fh>m Mr. Collie's notes— (this 
animal was obtained in Bebring's Straits, but no specimen was brought 
b(Hne ; it is allied to Arvicola CKonomus of Pallaa) ; Arctomys caHgata^ 
Esdiseh. pU 6, a species resembling Arctomya pruinostts of Pennant ; 
ttod Sciivrus CoUuBi (Rich), iVom San Bias, California. 

We are (further informed that in this forthcoming Appendix, Mr. Vigors 
I nearly 100 species of birds; but as the locaUiies at which 
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Themoflt exact and gystematic infoimatum which W9 
posseu regarding the isoology of the extreme noithem 
ehoree and insular groups of America ie contained in the 
Appendices to the Voyages of Captains Ross and Parry* 
In Mr. Josef)h Sabine's Appendix to the Narrative of Sir 
John Franklin's Jirtt Journey, and in Dr. Richardson's 
<< Fauna Boreali-Americana," — a work lately characterised 
as an '^ admirable volume, which, while it conveys more 
substantial information on the subject of arctic zoology 
than any publication that has appeared since the time of 
Pennant, is also highly valuable as correcting the occasional 
errors of that excellent work, and adding all the moet use* 
fill and interesting information which has been more re* 
cently acquired."* The best account which we yet pnossess 
of the zoology of Greenland is that of Otho Fabricius.t 
The ornithology of that country has likewise been ably 
illustrated by Captain Sabine.^ 

We shall now proceed to give a concise general view of 
the nature of the different tracts of country of which we 
are afterward to describe the zoological productions. This 
we shall do in conformity with the views so lucidly presented 
by Pr. Richardson.^ 

The Rocky Mountains form the most interesting an4 
jmuninent feature in the physical geography of Rorth 
America. Though much nearer the western than the 
eastern shore of tnat great continent, they appear to form, 
in relation to the distnbution both of plants and animals, 
a strongly-marked line of demarcation, which presents • 
barrier to the progress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from south tQ 
nwth, it lies in the line of, rather than at right angles to, 
the usual course of migration, and therefore opposes a less 
formidable barricade than if it were stretched across the 
continent. As it is, however, the natural productitma 
which occur on the plains on different sides of this length- 

tbey were procured were not originally noted witl) precision, it will be 
tlie more difflcult to define the ranges of ihoee which characteriie the 
northern regions. 

Few northern fishes were obtained :bnt Mr. Bennet has ftmished aa 
account of such as were procured at Kamtschatka. 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 100, p. S40. t Fauna GrcBnteadtoa. 

1 Memoir on the Birds of Greenland. Linn. Trans, vol. xii. 

( Fuina Boreali-Americana, vol. I, IntroducUon, p. xix. zxiv 
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ened range exhibit a considerable dissimilarity. Nature^ 
onder the regulation of the laws of Providence, has no 
doabt made many exceptions to this role in favour of species 
which occur on both sides of the chain ; but the distribu- 
tion both of phmts and animals, if not regulated, is at least 
modified by the intervention of these mountains. 

This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak attains 
to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico in a 
north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly paral- 
lel with the shores of the Pacific Ocean, terminates about 
the 70th degree of north latitude, to the westward of the 
month of the Mackenzie River, and within sight of the 
Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in height to the Andes 
of the southern continent, of which, however, in a general 
sense, they may be regarded as the northern continuation, 
they greatly exceed in elevation the other mountdn-ehains 
of North America. This, indeed, becomes apparent firom 
a consideration of the courses of the great rivers of the 
country, all of which, with the exception of the lake-bom 
St. Lavnrence, derive their sources and primary streams 
from the Rocky Mountains, however different may be the 
direction in which^ their waters flow. The Columbia, for 
example, which falls into the Northern Pacific Ocean in the 
46th parallel, derives its primary streams from the western 
slopes of the same rocky chain, the eastern sides of which 
give rise to the waters of the Missouri, which, following a 
south-easterly and southern direction, terminate their long- 
continued course of 4500 miles in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Saskatchawan, in both its great branches, likewise 
flows from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and, 
oniting its streams a short way below Carlton House, it 
flows through Lake Winipeg, and then, assuming the name 
of Nelson River, it empties itself, in the vicinity of Cape 
Tatnam, into Hudson's Bay. In like manner, the Mac- 
kenzie, which, in respect of size, may be regarded as the 
third river in North America (being inferior to the Missouri 
and St. Lawrence alone), derives its two main branches, 
the Elk and Peace Rivers, from these mountains; and ere 
long, flowing northwards and in a north-westerly direction, 
it opei^ its numerous mouths into the Polar Sea, after a 
course of nearly 2000 miles. It may be mentioned as a 
•ingolai &ct, that the Peace River actually rises on the 
T2 
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western 8id« of the Ro<d7 Mcmntmin fidget wiUun aOO yvdb 
of the iource of the TaoootcheMd, or FnuMr'e River, idiicti 
flows into the Strait of G^rgia, on the western shove.* 

At a consideraUe distance below its issue from Gieal 
Slave Lake, and wheie the Mackenzie makes its first near 
approach to the Rock^ Mountains, it is joined bj • large 
stream which rans a httle to the northward of the Peace 
River, and flows along the eastern base of the mountains. 
It was called the River of the Mountains by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie ; but it has since, on account of its great mag- 
nitude, become more generally recognised by tofi trader* 
under the name of the South Brandi of the Mackenmie. 
The Mackenzie also receives several other large streams in 
the course of its seaward journey, and among others Great 
Bear Lake River, whose bead-waters draw their somoe 
from the banks of the Ooppermine River, and Peel's River, 
which issues from the Rocky Mountains in latitude 67^. 
** Immediately after the junction of Peel's River," Dr, 
Richardson observes, ** the Mackenzie separates into nume* 
rous branches, which flow to the sea throi^ a great ddta 
composed of alluvial mud. Here, from the riehiMsa oi the 
smI, and from the river bursting its icy chains cooqiara- 
tively very early in the season, and irrigating the low delta 
with the warmer waters brought from oonntries ten or 
twelve degrees farther to the southward, trees flourish, and 
a more luxuriant vegetation exists than in any place in the 
same paraltel on die North American continent.''t In lati- 
tude 68^, there are many groves of handsome white spruee- 
firs, imd in latitude 69^, on the desolate shores of the Polai 
Sea, dense and well-grown vrilk>w-thickets cover the flat 
islands ; while currants and gooseberries ^row on the dnsr 
hummocks, accompanied by showy epilobiums and peren- 
nial lupins. The moose-deer, the beaver, and the Ameikaii 
hare follow this extension of a fife-sustaining vegetation, 
and the existence of these heibivorous annuals mduces a 
correspondmg kicrease in the localities of wolves, foxes, and 
other predaceous kinds. 

The above-mentioned are the princupal rivers whidi 
traverse the frir-countries of America. There are, howeveiv 
a few others of smaller size, the banks of whidi jiotdnd 

* Edinborfh Reyiew, No. 106, p. S93. 

t nHmaBsNsli-AnsiiesBa, vol. I., Int w ia rtlop , p. zzfl. 
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4ietr Bliare of the natural hittoty coUectioiif, and may 
therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes its origin 
from the neighboarhood of Lake Winipeg, and, after run- 
ning a coarse ahnost parallel to that of Nelson's River, it 
falls into the same quarter of Hudson's Bay. York Factory, 
so frequmitly mentioned in the narratives of our northern 
expeditions, stands on the low alluvial point that separates 
the mouths of these tvro rivers. The Misnnnippi, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the English River, falls into Hud- 
son's Bay at Churchill. Its upper stream is denominated 
the Beaver River, and takes its rise firom a small ridge of 
hiUs, intermediate between a bend of the Elk River and the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan. Lastly, the Co|»>er* 
mine River derives its- origin not far from tbie east end of 
Cheat Slave Lake, and pursuin^^ a northerly course, already 
made familiar to our readers, it flows through the Barren 
Grounds into the Arctic Sea. It is inferior in siie to several 
branches of the Mackenzie ; and as there are f^w alluvial 
deposites along its banks, it is deficient in that coiqmra- 
tive luxuriance of vegetation which, akmg the banks of the 
Mackenzie, induces several species of herbivorous quadru- 
peds to sec^ a higher latitude than the^ elsewhere attain, 
bid our limits permit we could dwell with pleasure on this 
example of the interconnexion or mutual d4>endence of the 
links of a lengthened chain of facts in natural histon^. 

There are various practicable passages acroto the Rocky 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed than in the 
year 1793, at the head of the Peace River, between lati- 
tudes 56^ and 66^. The same route was followed in 1806 
by a party of the North-west Company, who went to foon 
a settlement in New-Oaledonia. It is still occasionally 
used by the servants of the Hudson's Bay Corapai^. In 
the year 1806, Lewis and Clarke eflected a passage at the 
head of the Missouri, in latitude 47^, on Iheir way to the 
mouth of the Columbia. Dr. Richardson informs us, that 
for several years subsequent to that penod, the Noith-west 
Company were in the habit of crossing in latituda 6^S 
at the head of the north branch of the Saskatdiawan, be- 
tween which and one of the feeding streams of the CoUunbia 
there it a short portage ; but of faite years, owing to th» 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been desertedi and 
the Hudson'a Bay Qom^myt wh* "tam tf^^ross thA wbeik 
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of the for trade of that coantty, make me of a more 
lengthened portage between the northern branch of the 
Columbia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of 
the Elk or Mackenzie. We are lUtewise informed that at- 
tempts have been recently made to effect a passage in the 
62d parallel of latitude ; but although several ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any stream 
flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys across the Rocky Mountains with 
which we happen to be acquainted are those of Messrs. 
Drummond and Douglas, two skilful and enterprising bota- 
nists, both belonging professionally to that high cUtss of 
practical horticulturists for which Scotland has been long 
famous, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr. Drummond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu- 
raUst to Sir John Franklin's second overland expedition, and 
it was to his unrivalled skill in collecting, and indefatigable 
zeal, that Dr. Richardson was indebted for a large propor- 
tion both of the botanical and zoological productions. He 
continued at Cumberland House in 1825, and occupied him- 
self collecting plants during the month of July, after the 
main body of the expedition had departed northwards. He 
then ascended the Saskatchawan for 660 miles, to Edmonton 
House, performing much of the journey on foot, and amass- 
ing objects of natural history by the way. He left Edmon- 
ton House on the 22d of September, and crossing a thickly- 
wooded swampy country to Red Deer River, a branch of 
the Elk or Athabasca, he travelled along its banks until he 
reached the Rocky Mountains, the ground being by this 
time covered with snow. Having explored the portage-road 
for fifty miles across the mountains towards the Columbia 
River, he hired an Indian hunter, with whom he returned 
to the head of the Elk River, on which he passed the winter 
making collections, und^r privations which Dr. Richardson 
observes, <* would have efi&ctually quenched the zeal of a 
less hardy naturalist." He revisited the Columbia portage- 
road during the month of April, 1826, and continued in that 
vicinity until the 10th of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head-waters of the Peace River, during 
which he suffered severely from famine. But, nothing 
daunted, our enduring countryman, as soon as be had ob- 
tained a supply of provisions, hastened back to the Columbia 
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poitagey wiUi the tiew of erofltmg to that ihm^ and bott- 
vising for a season on its banks. Howerer, when he had 
leached the west end of the portage, he was overtaken by 
letters from Sir John Franklin, infi>rming hun that it was 
necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He was thwe- 
fi>re oblufed to oommence his return, greatly to his own 
regret ; u>t a tranment view of the Columbia hid stimulated 
his denre to investigate its natural treasures. " The snow," 
he obserres, '< covered the ground too deeply to permit me 
to add mudi to my coUeetions in this hasty trip over the 
mountains; but it was impossible to avoid noticing the 
neat superiority of the climate on the western side of that 
bfty range. From the instant the descent towards the 
Paiufic commences, there is a visible imfHrovement in the 
growth of timber, and the variety of forest-trees greatly 
mcieases. The few mosses that I gleaned in the excursion 
were so fine that I could not but deeply regret that I was un- 
able to pass a season or two in that uteresting region*" He 
now reluctantly turned his back upon the mountains, and, 
letuminff by Edmonton House, where he spent some time, 
he joined Dr. Richardson at Carlton House, on his homewaid 
journey. Mr. Drummond's collections on the mountains 
and plains of the Saskatchawan amounted to about 1500 

ries of plants, 150 birds, 50 quadrupeds, and a consider- 
number of insects. He remained at Carlton House 
in six weeks after Dr. Richardson had left that place, and, 
deseonding to Cumberland House, he there met Captain 
Back, whom he accompanied to York Factory. He had 
previously, however, had the pleasure of beinff joined by a 
conntrpian and kindred spirit, Mr. David Douglas, the 
ether indeftitigable collector to whom we have already 
aUuded. Mr. Douglas had been engaged in gathering 
plants for three years for the Horticultural Sooietr, in North 
Califomia and on the banks of the Columbia Kiver. He 
had crossed the Rooky Mountains from the westward, at 
the head of the Elk River, by the same porta^road pre- 
viously traversed by Mr. Drummond, and havmg spent a 
short time in visiting the Red River of Lake Winipeg, he 
returned to England along with Mr. Drummond by the way 
•f Hudson's Bay.* ** Thus, a zone of at least two degrees 

* TboM enterprising men have been for a eonsiderable period remae* 
Hvdy engsfBd m a second Jooniey ef great eitoat, tlnoogh vaikms 
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of latitude in width, and reaching entirely across the conti 
nent, from the mouth of the Columbia to that of the Nelson 
River of Hudson's Bay, has been explored by two of the 
ablest and most zealous collectors that England has ever 
sent forth ; while a zone of similar width, extending at 
right angles with the other from Canada to the Polar Sea, 
has been more cursorily examined by the expeditions."* 

That widely-extended tract of territory which lies to the 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains, and to the north of the 
Missouri and the Great Lakes, is now well known to the 
Hudson's Bay traders, with exception of the shores of the 
Polar Sea, and a comer, bounded to the westward by the 
Coppermine River, Great Slave, Athabasca, WoUaston, and 
Deer Lakes, to the southward by the Churchill or Missin- 
nippi, and to the northward and eastward by the sea. 
When viewed under a zoological aspect, we find that this 
north-eastern comer, more particularly known under the 
name of the " Barren Grounds,^ carries its purely arctic 
character farther to the south than any of the other me- 
ridians. This very bare and desolate portion of America is 
almost entirely destitute of wood, except along the banks 
of its larger rivers. The rocks of this district are primi- 
tive, and rarely rise to such an elevation as to deserve the 
name of mountain-ridges, being rather an assemblage of 
low hills with rounded summits, and more or less precipitous 
sides. The soil of the narrow valleys which separate these 
hills is either an imperfect peat-earth, affording nourish- 
ment to dwarf birches, stunted willows, larches, and black 
sprace-trees, — or, more generally, it is composed of a rocky 
debris, consisting of dry, coarse, quartzose sand, unadapted 
to other vegetation than that of lichens. The centres of the 
larger valleys are filled with lakes of limpid water, which 
are stored with fish, even though frequently completely land- 
locked. More generally, however, . one of these lakes dis- 
charges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, by a 
turbulent and rapid stream ; and, indeed, most of the rivers 
which irrigate these barren grounds may almost be viewed 
as achain of narrow and connected lakes. The rein-deer or 

regions of North America. The different departments of natural history 
are expected to gain a rich harvest by their xealous and discriminating 
labours. 
• Favna Boreali-Ameiicana, vol. L, Introduction, p. zvili. 
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earibon, and the musk-ox, are the prevailing quadrupeds of 
these unproductive virastes, where the absence of fur-bearing 
species has prevented any settlement by the traders. The 
only human inhabitants are the caribou-eaters, — a people 
composed of a few forlorn families of the Chipewyans. 

From the district above described, a belt of low primitive 
rocks extends to the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
Dr. Richardson calculates its width at about 200 miles ; 
and he states that, as it becomes more southerly, it recedes 
from the Rocky Mountains, and differs from the Barren 
Grounds in being well wooded. It is bounded to the east- 
ward by a narrow strip of limestone, beyond which there is 
a flat, swampy, and partly alluvial district, forming the 
western shores of Hudson*s Bay. This tract, from the 
western border of the low primitive tract just mentioned to 
the coast of Hudson's Bay, has been named the Eastern 
Ditirici, and presents us with several animals unknown to 
the higher latitudes. 

The Eastern District is bounded to the westward by a 
flat limestone deposite ; and a remarkable chain of lakes 
and rivers, such as the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, 
Beaver Lake, and the central portion of Churchill or Missin- 
nippi, all of which lie to the southward of the Methye Port- 
al marks the line of junction of the two formations. 
This district, which Dr. Richardson has named the LimC' 
stone Tract, is well wooded, and produces the fur-bearing 
animals in great abundance. The white or polar bear, the 
arctic fox, the Hudson's Bay lemming, and several other 
species disappear, while their places are filled up by bisons, 
bats, and squirrels, unknown to the other regions. 

Intermediate between the limestone tract and the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a vride expanse of 
what is called in America prairie land. So slight are the 
inequalities of its surface, that the traveller, while crossing 
it, IS obliged to regulate his course either by the compass 
or the observation of the heavenly bodies. The soil is tole- 
rably fertile, though for the greater proportion dry and 
rather sandy. It supports, however, a thick grassy sward, 
which yiddi an abunOant pasture to innumeimble herds <^ 
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bison, bnd mftnj species of deer ; and the grizzly bear, the 
freest and most powerful of all the North American land- 
animals, properly so called, inhabits various portions of 
this wide-spread plain. Prairies of a similar aspect, and 
still greater extent, are known to border the Arkansa and 
Missouri rivers. They are said to become gradually nar- 
rower to the northward, and in the southern portion of the 
ilirHKHintries they extend for about fifteen degrees of longi- 
tude, from Maneetobaw, or Maneetowoopoo, and Winipe- 
goos Lakes, to the base of the Rocky Mountains. These 
magnificent plains are partially intersected by ridges of low 
hills, and also by several streams, of which the banks are 
wooded; and towards the skirts of the plains many de- 
tached masses of finely-formed timber, and pieces of still 
water, are disposed in so pleasing and picturesque a man- 
ner, as to convej^ the idea rather of a cultivated English 
pa^ than of an American wilderness. There is, however, 
80 great a deficiency of wood in the central parts of these 
plains, that *< the hunters," says Dr. Richardson, ** are ond^ 
the necessity of taking fuel with them on their journeys, or in 
dry weather of making their fires of the dung of the bison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
more broken, and intersected by woody hills ; and on the 
banks of the Peace River the plains are of comparatively 
smaO extent, and are detached from each other by woody 
tracts : they terminate altogether in the angle between the 
River of the Mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the iavoiuit* 
resort of various ruminating animals.*** 

The preceding summary brings us to the base of that 
vast and continuous diain already so often mentioned under 
the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited by many 
singular animals, some of which do nOt occur among the 
lower grounds on ei^er side of the range. We have aheacFf 
stated our opinion regarding the character and phyncal 
influence of this extended ffroup, and as we riiall ere long 
deseribe the most remarkaUe of its zoological ptoduetions^ 
we shall in the mean time request the reader to deeoend 
with US towards ^be western or Pacific shores. There we 
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tnd several interesting tracts of country, with the natural 
history of which we are, however, more imperfectly ac- 
quainted than we should desire^ 

The countries between the llocky Mountains and thd 
Pacific are in general of a more hilly nature than those 
already described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. New-Caledonia extends from north to 
south about 500 miles, and from east to west about 350 ot 
400. Its central post at Stewart's Lake is placed in north 
latitude 54^, and west longitude 125 degrees. According to 
Mr. Harmon, it contains so many lakes that about one-sixth 
of its entire surface is under Water. The weather here is 
much milder than on the eastern side of the mountains, — an 
amelioration which is no doubt owing to the comparatively 
narrow extent of land which intervenes between the moui^ 
tains and the sea.* However, for a few days during the 
depth of winter it must be " pretty considerably" cold, as 
^e thermometer is said to descend for a time to about thirty* 
two degrees'below 2ero of Fahrenheit. Snow generally falls 
about the 15th of November, and disappears by the 15th of 
May ;t ftom which the winter may be fairly inferred to 
be of shorter duration by about one-third than it is in 
some places situated under the same latitude on the othe^ 
side. 

The only remaining district of North America to which 
We need here allude, as falling within the scope of the 
present volume, is that foflom region in the north- west cor'» 
ncr of thte continent, which forms the terminating portion 
of the vast Russian dominions. Its shores havd been coasted 
by Cook, Kotzebue, and Beechey ; but of its hiterior nature 
and productions we are more sparingly informed. Br. 
Richardson, indeed, reports, from information given by the 
few Indians of Mackenzie's River i^ho have ever crossed 
the range of the Rocky Mountains in that northern quarter, 
^lat on their western side there is a tract of barren ground 
frequented by rein-deer and musk-oxen ; and it may also be 

♦ Edinburgh Review, No. 106, p. S5ft. 

t Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior Of Korth Amerieaj 
between the forty-seventh and fifty-eighth degrees of latitnd^ by Daniet 
WiUiam Harmon, a partner In the NortVwest Company. Andover, 1890. 
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inferred, from the quantity of fan procored by the RoMiaR 
company, that woody regions, sinular to such as exist ta 
the eastwud of the momitains, also occnr in this north-west 
comer of America. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Quadrupeds of the Northern Regions of Atnerwi. 

Imeenrades of some Histmical Writer»-No MonkcTs in North America 
—Bats— Starewmice— Genus Scalops, or Shrewinole— Other Moles of 
America— The Star-nose— Various Bears— Di^rent digitated Qoadm- 
peds— The Canada Otter— The Sea-otter- The Dogs and Wolves of 
America— The Foxes— The Beaver— The fifosk-rat— Meadow Bfice and 
Lemmings— The Rocky Mountain Neotoma— The American Field* 
mouse— The Marmots— The Squirrel Tribe— The Canada Porcupine— 
The American Hare— The Polar Hare— The Prairie Hate— Hie Little 
Chief Hare— Genus Cervus— The Elk, or Moose-deer— The Rein-deer 
—The Woodland Caribou— The Rocky Mountain Sheep— The Rocdcy 
Mountain Goat— The Bison, or American Bufiklo— The Musk-ox. 

Having in the preceding chapter exhibited a general sketch 
of some of the prevailing features in the physical geography 
of the northern countries of America, we shall now proceed 
to a more detailed and systematic account of their natural 
histoiy. But, in the first place, we may notice a slight in- 
accuracy which prevails in regard to the comparative size 
of the ferine inhabitants of the Old and New World. 
«* Nature," says Dr. Robertson,* " was not only less prolific 
in the New World, but she appears likewise to have been 
less vigorous in her productions. The animals originally 
^longmg to this quarter of the globe appear to be of an 
inferior race, neither so robust nor so fierce as those of the 
other continent. America gives birth to no creature of such 
bulk as to be compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, or 
that equals the lion and tiger in strength and ferocity. The 
tapir of Brazil, the largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe 
In the New World, is not larger than a calf of six months 
old. The puma and jaguar, the fiercest beasts of piey, 

* In his History of Anerlct. 
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irhich Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and 
tigers, possess neither the undaunted courage of the former, 
nor the raTenous cruelty of the latter.* They are inactive 
and timid, hardly formidable to man, and often turn their 
backs upon the least appearance of resistance.t The same 
qualities in the climate of America which stinted the growth 
and enfeebled the spirit of its native animals have proved 
pernicious to such as have migrated into it voluntarily from 
the other continent, or have been transported thither by the 
Europeans.! The bears, the wolves, the deer of America, 
are not equal in size to those of the Old World.*'^ Now 
this idea that the quadrupeds of the New World are smaller 
dian those of the Old is correct only in relation to the 
southern regions of each. The elephant and rhinoceros 
of India are of much more vast dimensions than the tapir 
and lama of South America ; but ** the bears, wolves, and 
deer" of North America are much larger than those of 
Europe, and the reptiles of that same quarter of the globe 
are infinitely larger than any which occur in corresponding 
latitudes of the ancient continent. Even in regard to the 
feline tribes which the ffreat Scotch historian considered as 
so inferior in the New World, perhaps there is less disparity 
than is usually supposed. Sufibn's observations on the 
^cowardly tigers" of the new continent are known to be 
applicable to the small species called the ocelot ; and it is 
ascertained that the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes 
leaps into the water and seizes the Indians in their canoes, 
— a practice not entirely consistent with the idea of its fear- 
ing the face of man. Let us peruse the following pas- 
sages firom the writing of Humboldt : — << The night was 
gloomy ; the Devil's Wall and its denticulated rocks ap- 
peared firom time to time at a distance, illumined by the 
Doming of the savannas, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the spot where the bushes were the thickest, our horses 
were firightened by the yell of an animal that seemed to fol- 

« BnUbo, EDst Nit. torn. iz. p. 87. BfargrsTii Hist Nat Brazil, 

^'^ Ilrid, iz. 13, 90S. Aeoata, Hiat. lib. iv. e. 34. PUonia, HisL p. 6. 
Hemra, dee. 4, lib. iv. e. 1. lib. z. c. 13. 

I Charchill, v. p. Ml. OvaUe, Relat. of ChQi. Churchill. fU. p. 10. 
Soounario de Oviedo. e. 14-21 Voyage du Des Marchaia, Ui. 29». 

$ Buflbn, Hiau Nat iz. 101 Kaim'a Travels, L 103. Biet. Voy. da 
PTanee Bqviiioz, p. 839. 
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low us closelj. It was a large ja£[QaT that had roamed for 
three yean amon^ these loountains. He had constantly 
escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and had carrie4 
off horses and males from the midst of enclosures ; but, 
having no want of food, had not yet attacked men. The 
negro who conducted us uttered wild cries. He thought 
he should frighten the iaguar ; bat these means were o| 
course without effect The jaguar, like the wolf of Europe, 
follows travellers even when he will not attack them ; the 
wolf in the open fields and unsheltered places, the jaguar 
skirting the road, and appearing only at intervals between the 
bushes.*** The same illustrious observer also remarks,^- 
** Near the Joval, nature assumes an awful and savage as* 
pect. We there saw the largest jaguar we had ever met 
with. The natives themselves were astonished at its pro* 
digious length, which surpassed that of all the tigers of 
India I had seen in the collections of £urope.*'t 

The first fact to which we shall here allude is one of a 
negative character, viz. the entire absence of the monkey 
tribe, commonly called the Quadrumanout orders from the 
countries of our present disquisition. The climate is too 
rigorous and variable for that ** pigmy people.'* 

Of the next order, the Cheiroptera or bats, there are 
several North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Veapertilio subulatus of Say, a small-bodied 
species, common near the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the upper branches of the Peace River and 
Saskatchawan. 

The slender and delicatefy-formed tribe of shrewmice are 
well known in America. Forster's shrew {Sorex Forsterit 
Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fur-countries 
as far as the sixty-seventh degree of north latitude ; and 
wherever the snow is sufficiently firm to retain the impres* 
sion, its little footmarks are seen throughout the dreary winter. 
Pr. Richardson often traced its paths to the top of a stalk of 
grass, by which it appeared to descend from the surliMse of 
the deep snow ; but he always soaght in vain for its habita- 
tion beneath. This is tho smallest quadruped with which 
(he Indians are acquainted, and they carefully preserve its 

» FwsoosI Nsrrttive, xa. iv. p. 170. t Ithi. p. 497. 
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lUn in their conjuring bags. It has been a sonice of won- 
der and admiration how the rital power should preserve its 
delicate limbs from freezing in a countiy where the winter 
temperature sinks to fiflj degrees below zero. Of this 
species the tail is of a square form, and of the same length 
with the head and body, which 'together measure rather 
more than a couple of inches. The ears are short and 
Amy, the back is of a clove-brown colour, and the under 
parts are pale yellowish brown. 

A singular animal (classed under the genus Scalops of 
Oavier) is known to the American naturalists by the name 
of shrewmole. It has a thick cylindrical body, resembling 
that of the common mole, without any distinct neck. Its 
lunbs are very short, and appear remarkably so in conse- 
quence of their being enveloped in the skin of the body as 
£ur as the wrists and ankle-joints. The snout is linear and 
moveable, and projects above the third of an inch beyond 
the incisive teeth. The eyes are concealed by the fur, and 
are so exceedingly small, according to Dr. Godman, that the 
aperture of the skin is just large enough to admit the entrance 
of an ordinary-sized human hair. The paws closely resemble 
those of the European mole, and the fur has the same rich 
velvety appearance. It is of a brownish-black colour, with 
a slight chestnut tinge upon the forehead, and somewhat 
paler on the throat. 

Considerable confusion exists in the history of the Ame- 
rican moles, and it is still a matter of doubt whether any 
true mole (of the genus Talpa) inhabits the New World. 
••Before the sim rose," says Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
I' our guides summoned us to proceed, when we descended 
into a beautiful valley, watered by a small river. At eight 
we came to the termination of it, when we saw a great 
number of moles."* Now, in this country, though mole- 
hUls are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of the 
creatures themselves more than one at a time, and even 
that but rarely. From this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the species are distinct. However, the one which we have 
described above is frequent on the banks of the Columbia 
and the neighbouring coasts of the Pacific. According to 
Lewis and Clarke, " it differs in no respect from the species 

* Voyages from Montretl, on the river St. Lawrence, through the 
'^ ' t of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceana, p. 314.^ 
U2 
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to conuDOii in the United States.*^ The noithem tang* 
of the shrewmole is still unknown. It is snf^posed not 
to advance beyond the fiftieth deme of latitude, because 
its favoarite food consists of eaith-wonns, which are un* 
Imown in the countries of Hodscm's Baj, aHhouch it may 
probably reach a somewhat higher latitude slanff uie milder 
Facific shores. Its general habits resemble those of our 
own kind. It is a subterranean dweller, excavates gal- 
leries, throws up mounds, and feeds on insects. This spe- 
cies is said to have the singular custom of coming to the 
surface exactly at noon, A domesticated individual kept 
by Mr. Titian Pcale was lively, playful, and familiar ; it 
would follow the hand of its feeder by the scent, and then, 
after burrowing for a short distance in the loose earth, and 
making a small circuit, would return again for a supply of 
food. It fed on fresh meat, either cooked or raw, and was 
observed to drink frecly.f 

Another singular subterranean species is the long-tailed 
mole of Pennant {Condylura longicaudatOy Harlan). The 
lenfi^th of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly five 
inches. It is covered with a brownish-black velvety coat 
of fiir, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginous fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones ^neath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of star'nose. specimens 
were transmitted to the Zoological Society from Moose 
Factory, Hudson's Bay. It is called naspas94casic by the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the group of bears (genus Ursus), 
which includes the largest and most powerful of the Ame- 
rican beasts of prey. It is natural to suppose that animals 
of almost gigantic size, of great strength, and ferocious 
habits would be too formidable and dangerous to the hu- 
man race to remain unknown in any of their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Yet the specific dififerences of the 
black and brown bears of Europe and America are still 
insufficiently illustrated. Both Continents produce a black 
bear and a brown one, — the white or polar bear is com- 

* Travels to the Source of the Miesouri RiTer, vol. 111. p. 43. 

t Amariean Natural History, by John D.Godmui, M.D., vol. i. p^ M^ 
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mon to the northern latitudes of each, whUe America alone 
is inhabited by the grizzly bear, Ursusferox, 

The black bear of the New Worid ( Ursiis Americanut) 
has a more arched forehead than the analogous species 
of Europe. Its nose is continued on the same line with 
the forehead, and is also somewhat arched, which produces 
one of its most striking physiognomical characters. Its 
ears are high, oval, rounded at the tips, and are placed wide 
apart from each other. Its fur is long, straight, black, and 
shining, with the exception of a large pale yellowisb-brown 
spot on each side of the muzzle. The bare extremity of 
the nose is more obliquely truncated tban that of the browA 
bear, and the palms and soles of the feet are comparatively 
shorter than m that species. This is the least of the 
American bears, and seldom exceeds five feet in length. 
Its disposition is also milder, and its diet consists of a 
greater proportion of vegetable substances. It feeds on 
various kinds of roots and wild berries, as well as on insects, 
eggs, birds, quadrupeds, and fish. In short, it may be 
said to be omnivorous, like the rest of itG| congeners, with 
this difference, that when it happens to be amply supplied 
with a favourite vegetable food, it will pass the carcass of a 
deer or other quadruped untouched. It may be character- 
ized as rather a timid animal, and seldom ventures to face 
a human foe, unless when hemmed into a comer, or im- 
boldened by the strength of parental affection. Its speed 
is generally said not to be very great ; but Dr. Richardson 
states that he has seen a black bear make off with a rapidity 
that would have baffled the fleetest runner, and ascend a 
nearly perpendicular cliff with a facility ** that a cat might 
envy." 

This species, when resident in the fur-countries, sleeps 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having scraped away a portion of the soil. The first 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and secures it from an 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of America, from 
Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of the con- 
tinent from east to west. It is, however, less abundant near 
the seacoasts than in the interior countries. <* The skin of 
a black bear, with the fur in prime order, and the claws 
mppendedt was at one period worth from twenty to forty 
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fnunetts *nd even more ; but at piesent the demand foe 
them is ao small, from their beinj; Uttle used either f(Mr moffii 
or hammercloths, that the best, f believe, sell for less than 
forty shillings."* 

As both Uie black and grizxly bears vary gre&tly in th« 
colour of their coats, according to age and season, the sap- 
posed brown bear of America is alleged by some to havo 
arisen from one or other of these variations. From inquiries 
made by Dr. Richardson throughout an extent of ten de« 
ffrees of latitude, from Lake Superior to Great Slave Lake, 
ne could not ascertain that the natives of these districts were 
acquainted with more than two species of land bear, viz. the 
one above described, and the grizzly species. He found, 
however, that the barren lands which Ue to the north and 
east of Great Slave Lake, and stretch thence to the Polar 
Sea, are frequented by a bear which differs from those 
species, and presents a nearer affinity to the brown bear of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Its general colour b dusky (some- 
times yellowish) brown, and the shoulders and flanks are 
frequently covei^ during the summer season with long 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the eriizly bear of 
ilearne, though quite distinct from the kmd now more 
familiarly known under that appellation. The Indians 
greatly dread the Barren Ground bear, and avoid burning 
bones, lest the smell should attract so unwelcome a visiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, was one 
day seated at the door of his tent near Fort Enterprise, a 
large bear suddenly made its appearance on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, and remamed stationary for some 
time, curiously eying the old gentleman, and apparently 
deliberating whether to eat him up at that moment or wait 
till supper-time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in great 
jeopardy, and having no one to assist hun but a wife as old 
as himself, immediately gave utterance to the following 
oration : — « Oh, bear ! I never did you any harm ; I have 
always had the highest respect for you and your relations, 
and never killed any of them except through necessity : go 
^.vrtiyf good bear, and let me alone, and I promise not to mo- 
lest you." Bruin instantly took his departure ; and the 
orator, never doubting that he owed his safety to his elo- ' 

* Faooa BoreaU-AiMricana, vol. i. p. 20. 
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^ence, on his arrival at the fort frequently favoured the 
company with his speech at full length. In the stomach of 
6ne of these animate which Dr. Richardson dissected, he 
found the remains of a seal, a marmot, a large quantity of 
the long sweet roots of some Astragali and HedysarOf with 
some wild berries and a little gcass. 

The third American species of this genus which, we re- 
quire to notice is the true grizzly bear, or Urstis ferox. He 
does not present a very amiable aspect. 

This is the most formidable animal of the North Ameri- 
can continent. When full grown it equals the size of the 
larger polar bears, and is not only more active, but of a 
fiercer and more vindictive disposition. Its strength is so 
great that it will drag the carcass of a buffalo weighing a 
thousand pounds. The following story of its prowess is 
well authenticated :— A party of voyagers had been occupied 
all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatchawan, and had 
seated themselves around a fire during the evening twilight. 
They were engaged in the agreeable task of preparing their 
supper, when a huffe grizzly bear sprang over the canoe, 
which they had tilted behind them, and seizing one of the 
party by the shoulder, carried him off. The remainder fled 
in terror, with the sole exception of&metif, named Bourasso, 
who, grasping his gun, followed the bear as it was deliber- 
ately retreating with the man in its mouth. He called out 
to his iinfortunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting 
him if he fired at the bear ; but the latter entreated him to 
fire instantly, because the animal idos squeezing him to 
death. On this he took a steady aim, and lodged Ms ball in 
the body of the brute, which immediately dropped its original 
prey, that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He how- 
ever escaped, though with difficulty, and the monster soon 
after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposed to have 
died. But fear prevailed over every other feeling, and no 
one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. The 
rescued man was found to have had his arm fractured, and 
to have been otherwise severely bitten ; however, he after- 
ward recovered. We are informed by Dr. Richardson, 
that a man is now living in the vicinity of Edmonton House 
who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which suddenly sprang 
out of a thicket and scdped him by a single scratch of its 
tremendous claws, laying bare the scull, and pulling down 
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the skin of the forehead quite over the eyes. Assistahci^ 
being at hand, the bear was driven off without effecting 
fiirt^r injury ; but the individual attacked was left in a 
most unfortunate and painful predicament, for the scalp not 
being properly replaced in time, he lost his sight (aldiough 
his eyes remained uninjured), owing to the fixing and harden^ 
ihff of that skinny veH. 

Mr. Drummond, whose botanical trip to the Rocky Monn" 
tains we have already narrated, frequently met with these 
disagreeable companions. When he happened unintention-' 
ally to come suddenly upon them, they would rear them- 
selves upright on their hind-legs, and utter a loud, harsh, 
and rapid breathing. From what is known of the habits of 
these animals, it is certain that, had he lost his presence of 
mind and attempted to flee, he would have been pursued, 
overtaken, and torn to pieces. But the bold Forfar-man 
stood his ground to an inch, and beating a huge botanical 
box, made of tin, his discordant music so astounded the 
grizzly monsters, that, after eying the Scottish Orpheus 
tor a few mmutes, they generally wheeled to the right about 
and ffalloped away. If e was, however, once attacked by a 
female wno was attended by her cubs. On this occasion 
his gun unfortunately missed fire ; but he kept her at bay 
with the butt-end till some gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, with whom he was at that time travelUnfir, came 
up to his assistance, and they succeeded in driving ner off. 
On another occasion he observed a male caressing a female, 
and soon after the loving couple came towards him, but 
whether by accident or design he was uncertain. However, 
he thought there was no great harm ih climbing a tree, and 
as the fismale drew near, he very ungallantly nred at and 
mortally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most furious 
rage, and he reared himself up against the trunk of the tree 
on which Mr. Drummond was perched, no doubt wishing 
himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet's bird, in two placet 
tit one time, at any rate in some other quarter of the world 
than that which he then occupied. However, it is fortu- 
nately so ordained that grizzly bears either won't or can't 
dimb, and the female in the mean while having retired to 
a short distance, lay down, and the male proceeding to 
condole with her« Mr. Drummond shot him too* iUI' 
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ttiin^i eaamAendf tlds wis piobdbly hu most pradeal 
toar»e« 

The geographical <]uitribiition of this tpeciei is extenshre^ 
According to I^eatenant Pike, it extendi soathward af 
fkt afl Mexico,* and it is known to inhabit the Rockj 
Mountains and their eastern plains, at least as fiur as the 
sixty-first degree of north latitude, and in the last-named 
districts it occurs most frequently in such woody regions am 
are interspersed with open prairies and mssy hills.? 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer in 
sadi uncouth company, we cannot dose our account of 
American bears without a short record of the white or 
potftr species,'-tfae Urnu mariUnuLS of naturalists. This 
great prowler of the srcUc snows attains to a higher lati- 
tude than any other known quadruped, and dwelu indeed 
by preference 

<* la UirilUng legkrns of tkiek-ribbsd iee.** 

hs sotttbem limit appears to be somewhere about the fifty* 
fifth parallel. It is well known at York Factory, on the 
southern shore of Hudson's Bay, more especially during the 
autumn season, to which it is liable to be drifted during 
summer firom the northward on the ice. It is a truly ice- 
haunting and maritune species, and occurs along a vast ex- 
tent of shore over the arctic reeions, never entering into 
wooded countries except by accident during the prevalence 
<tf great mists, nor showing itself at more than a hundred 
nines' distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely travels in- 
land more than a few miles, because it ie a strong and per- 
stverinff swimmer, and probably feels conscious that when 
removed firom its accustomed element it loses the advantage 
of its own peculiar and most powerfiil locomotive energies. 
The polar bear is well known in Greenland, Spitzbergen^ 

* Travels oa Oie Bfissoari and Arkansaw, edited bv Bfr. Bees. 
London, 1811. 

t The specimea la tbe Ediabargh Mnsenm (of wblch I have pabliefaed 
a eoloaied repreeemattoa on the twenty>flrst plate of the first volume of 
my ** Blastralions of Zootogy") was killed oa the plains at Carlton Hoaee 
in its seeeod year. Its eiawi are biack. In a mature condition these 
iwapons are White, and necklaces made of them are miieb prised by tbe 
laiisn warrisrs as psooAi of prowees. 
X 
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and Noya Zembia, and was met with bj Captain Patty 
among the North Georgian Islands. It seems, however, to 
decrease in nmnbers to the westward of Melville Island. 
In proof of this it may be mentioned that Dr. Richardson 
met with none between the mouths of the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine Rivers ; and the Esquimaux informed Captain 
Franklin that white bears very rarely visited the coast to the 
westward of the Mackenzie. Along the Asiatic diores, on 
the other hand, they are not recorded as occurring to the 
eastward of the Tgdiukotzkoi Noss.* Neither were they 
seen by Captain Beechey during his recent voyage to the 
Icy Cape, although their skins appear to have been procured 
among other peltry from the natives on the coast of Hotham*a 
Inlet, Kotzebue*s Soond.f It thus appears that this great 
maritime species occurs very generally along all the frozen 
shores within the arctic circle, with the exception of about 
thirty-five degrees of longitude on either side of Point 
Beechey, in which it is comparatively rare ; and that in 
Hudson's Bay, and along the northern coast of Labrador, 
and the nearer portions of East and West Greenland, it 
occurs not unfrequently six or eight degrees to the south of 
the arctic circle.t 

We deem it unnecessary to describe the external chanio« 
ters or appearance of this fimiiliariy-known animal.^ 

Passing over the racoon {Procyon lotor\ the American 
badger (Meles Labradoria)^ the wolverene {Gido bucus)^ the 
common weasel (Musiela vuigaru\ the ermine or atoal 
{M, ernUnea), the vison-weasel {M, vison), the pine martin 
(ilf. martes)i the pekan or fisher (M, Canadentu)^ and the 
ifudson's Bay skunk {Mtphitts Americana), we shall devote 
a page to the history of the American otters. 

♦ Arctic ZofAogYy vol. I. p. C2 . 

t NarratiTe of a Voyage to tbe Pacific and Bebiing's Straits, to oo^ 
^wrate with ttie Polar Ezpeditiona. Londoo, 1881. 

JEdinburgli Review, No. 106. p. 344. 
One or the finest specimens in Europe is premrved in the Edintmrgk 
lege Museum. It was shot during one of Sir Edward Parry's exp** 
ditions, and was transmitted to Professor Jameson by order oT the Lord* 
of the Admiralty. For anecdotes illustraUng the history and baUts of 
the polar bear, we be^ to refer the reader to No. XIV. of tbe Fainily 
Library, enUtled <* Discovery and Advantara la the Palar Seas aoA 
Regions.'' 
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The CaHadaotter {Luira Canadenais of Sabine)* fireqaentt 
the neighbourhood of fidls and rapids during the winter 
season ; and when its accustomed haunts are frozen up, it 
will travel a great waj over the snow in search of open 
water. In its food and habits it bears a close resemblance to 
the European species, but it maj be distinguished by the 
for on the belly being of the same shining brown colour as 
that on ^e back. It is also a much larger animal, and has 
a proportionately shorter taiL x 

The sea-otter {LiUra marina) belongs to the subgenus 
Enkydra of Dr. Fleming.t It exhibits the manners rather 
of a seal than of a land animal. It resides chiefly in Uie 
water ; and, according to Pennant, has been sometimes met 
with more than a hundred leagues from shore. It is dis- 
tinguished from the fresh-water spedes, among other char- 
acters, by the larger size and greater strength of its fore- 
paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age and 
condition of the animaL Those in highest estimation have 
the belly and throat interspersed with brilliant silver haus, 
while the other parts consist of a thick black coat, with a 
silky gloss of extreme foieness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and dogs of America. 
The former may be called wild-do^ and some of the latter 
are little better than seminiomesticiited wohres. We shall 
not here en1;er into the question of the specific identity or dis- 
tinction of the European and American species. The large 
brown wol^ described by Lewis and Chu^e as inhabiting not 
only the Atlantic countries but the borders of the Pacific and 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Columbia River, ap- 
Mais to form the closest approximation to the wolf of the 
Scandinavian Alps and the Pyrenees. It is not found on the 
MiMouri to the westward of the Platte. Wolves were ex- 
tremely numerous in some of the countries traversed by our 
overiand expeditions. They varied greatly in colour ; some 
bein^ pure white, others totally black, but the greater pro- 
portion were characterized by a mixture of gray, white, and 
brown. Dr. Richardson is of opinion that, however co- 
hnutdf they possess certain characters in common in wfaioh 

* Appendix toFrtakIin*8 First Joantrf, p. Ml 
t mosopby of Zoolugy, toI. tt. p. 1^. 
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Ihej dUbt from the Eniopean race. *<Oii the Banren 
GnHiDd% through which the Goppemime River flowe, I had 
more than onee an oppartimitj of seeing a single wolf in 
close puisiiit of a rein-deer ; and I witnessed a diase on 
Point Lake when covered with ice, which terminated in a 
fine back rein-deer b^g overtaken by a laree white wol^ 
and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, who was 
concealed on the borders of the lake, ran in and cot the 
deer's throat with his knife, the wolf at once relinquishing 
his prey and sneaking off. In the chase the poor deer 
nrgiMl its flight by great bounds, which lor a time exceeded 
the speed of the wolf; but it stopped so frequently to gaze 
on its relentless enemy, that the latter, t<Hling on at a * long 
gallop,' with its tongue lolling out of its mouth, gradually 
came up. After each hasty k)ok, the poor deer redmiUed its 
efforts to tecKpe ; but, either exhausted by fatigue, or ener 
▼ated by fear, it became, just before it was overtaken^ 
scarcely able to keep its feet."* A wolf seldom fails to at* 
tack, fmd can easily run down a fox, if it perceives it at any 
considerable distance flrom its cover, and it bears it off in 
its mouth without any apparent diminution of its speed, if 
it be at that time perceived and pursued by the hunters. 
Though cruel and bloodthirsty, and even at thnes bold in 
search of feed when severely pressed b^ famine, the wolf 
is on the whole a timid and marfiil ammaL A handker- 
chief tied to a tree, or a distended bladder dangling in the 
air, is suiBcient to keep a whole herd at a respectful distance. 
However, during Br. Richardsoa's residence at Cumberland 
House, in IftM, a wolf whidi had been for some time 
prowling about the foit, and was supposed to have been 
driven off by a wound of a musket baU, yetumed after 
nightiaM and eanied off a dog from among about fifty of bia 
companions, all of whom howled moot lamental^, bnt 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In the 
northern countnes of America many wolves suflbr dread* 
liill^ from famine, uvd not unfrequently peridi of hunger 
during severe seasons. 

The individual here figured, from the fine specimen in the 
Edinburgh Musemn, vras found lying dead on the snow 
■ear Fort Franklin. It had been observed prowling abool 

• nana Boistli-Amertcans, toL t. p.61 
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tii» tndian huU in the vicinity of the fort a few dayi pre* 
eeding ; and its extreme emaciation and the emptiness of 
its interior showed clearly that it had died from hanger. 
Captain Lyon describes the wolves of Melville Peninsula 
as comparatively fearless. One afternoon a fine dog strayed 
a short way ahead of its master, when five wolves made a 
sadden and unexpected rush, and devoured it in so incredibly 
short a time, that before Mr. Elder, who witnessed the 
attack, could reach the scene of action, the dog had disap- 
peared, with the exception of the lower part of a leg. They 
frequently came alongside the frost-bound ship, and one 
night broke into a snow-hut, and carried away a brace of 
Esquimaux dogs, which appeared to have made a consider- 
able resistance, as the ceilmg was sprinkled with blood and 
hur. The alarm was not given till the mortal strife had 
terminated, and when they were fired at, one of the wolves 
was observed to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to 
set off with it at an ea^ canter, although its weight was 
supposed to be equal to his own.* 

The dusky wolf, described in Godman's Natural History, 
IS regarded as a distinct species by Mr. Say ;t and the black 
variety^ is also considered by some authors as entitled to 
speciuc separation. The not unfrequent occurrence of 
black individuals in the litter of the gray and brown wolves 
seems, however, rather to point out the probability of this 
difference of colour being merely an accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf {Uanis latrans) is undoubtedly a dis- 
tinct and well-defined species. It hunts in packs, and is an 
animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains ; but is less numerous on the banks of the 
Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri and Saskatcha- 
wan. When the hunters on the banks of the latter river 
discharge their muskets at any kind of game, great numbers 
of Uie prairie wolf are sometimes seen to start firom holes in 
the earth, and keep a look-out with a view to secure the 
offals of the slaughtered animal. With the exception of 
the prone^homed antelope, there is probably no swifter 
quadruped in America than the prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us nahi- 
nlly to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of which 

* Lyoii*s PrinUe Journal. 

t Long^ Sxpeditisii IoUm Boeky Mooiitains. 
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thtie are several lemaikabto nurietiM in the noith«ni !•• 
ffioni of America. We can here affiird space only for a few 
fines reffaiding the Hare Indian or Mackeniie Rlvef dog 
{CaniM fammarUt var. lagopw). The front figure of ta* 
annexed cat represents hu external aspect. 

This domestic variety, as &r as Dr. Rkhardaoit em^^ 
learn, appeared to be ctdtivated only by the Hare Indians^ 
and other tribes frequenting the boiden of the Oreal Siartt 
Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie, tt is too smaH ami 
slight to serve as a beast of draught or other burden, uid is 
consequently used solely in the chase. It is an animal of m 
playM and affectionate disposition, easily conciliated by 
kindness. It has a mild countenance, a demure expression* 
a small head, slender muzzle, erect ears, and eyes somewhal 
oblique. Its legs are rather slend^, the feet broad and 
hairy, the tail bushy, and for the most part curled over the 
light hip* It may be characterized as bearing the same 
near relation to the prairie wolf as the Esf^nmaux dog doe« 
to the great gray wolf of America. Indeed the whole of tha 
canine republic in these parts of America are of very wolfish 
habits. For example, the larger dogs which our expeditiott 
purchased at Fort Franklin for the purposes of draught 
were in the habit of pursuing the Hare Indian dogs inordef 
to devour th€«n ; but the latter, fortunately, for outstripped 
the oUiera in speed. A young puppy, whidi Dr. Ricftardsoa 
purchased firom the Hare Indians, became greatly attadied 
to him, and when about seven months old, ran on the snow, 
by the side of his sledge, for 900 miles, without sufiferinf 
Uom &tigue. " During this march it fiwquently, of its own 
Bccoid, carried a small twig or one of my mittens for a Qiila 
or two ; but akbough very gentle in manners, it showed 
little aptitude in learning any of the arts which the Nevr- 
foandland dogs so speedily acquire of fetching and carrying 
when oidere£ This doff waa killed and eaten by an Indian 
on tbe Satkatchawan, who pretended that he mutook il fiir 
a fbx.»^ 

The fiesh of dogs is much esteemed l^ the Canadian, 
yoyagera, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chipe* 
wyans, however, who deem themselves descended firom a 
dog, hold the pffactiee of usmg il as an article of fo«d in 
great abhorrence. 
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There are many ipecies of fox in Nortk America. The^ 
American red fox {CaTtis fiUmu) inhabits the woody dis- 
tricts of the fur-countries, and from thence about 8000 of 
the skins are annually imported into England. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last century, reffaided the 
species as identical with the common European kind ; from 
which, howerer, it was shown by M. Palisot de Beauvois to 
be quite distinct. The American species is distinguished 
by its longer and finer fur, and more brilliant colouring. 
Its cheeks are rounder ; its nose thicker, shorter, and more 
trancated ; its eyes are nearer to each other, and its feet 
are in general much more woolly beneath. The red fox has 
a finer brush, and is altogether a larger animal than the 
£urc^>ean ; yet it does not possess the continuous speed of 
the latter ; it seems to exhaust its strength almost at the 
first burst, and is then overtaken without much difficulty, 
either by a mounted huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox 
(C. deeussatus) and the black or silver fox (C. argeniatusy 
are considered by some as distinct species, while others, 
probably with greater correctness, view them in the light of 
k>cal or accidental varieties. Besides these, we may name 
as American species, the kit-fox (C. cinere<HirgerUaius\ 
and the arctic fox, commonly so called (C lagopus). The 
latter occurs also in the Old World. 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America ; but we 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern tegions (Castor 'fibers Americanus), one of the most 
valuable and noted of quadrupeds. Its description is con- 
tained in almost every book of^natural history ; and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves in this place to such particulars 
as illustrate its general habits. As the history of this ani- 
mal given by Hearne has been characterized by c(mipetent 
authority as the most accurate which has yet been presented 
to the public, we shall here abridge it for the benefit of our 
leaders. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, but is 
highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally attracted 
the particular attention of the last-named traveller. The. 
situation of beaver^houses was found to be various. When 
the animals are numerous they inhabit lakes, ponds, and 
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ffren, M wen m those nanow eradB ^Hudt oofeMet eh* 
lakes together. (leneniDy, howdrer, thej prefer Ambkg 
waters, probably on accoatit of the advantages presented bf 
^be current in transporting the mateiials of Aeir dwellingar 
They also prefer deqiish water, no doubt beeanse it affotd* 
a better protection from the fifost. tt is when they build iik 
amall creeks or rivers, the waters of which are liable to ^ttf 
cr be drained <^, that they manifest that beantifiil instinek 
with which Providence has gifted theniH^the fonaation of 
dams. These differ in shape according to their paiticttktf 
localities. When the water has little motion the dam i» 
ahnost straight ; when the enrrent is considerable it i» 
carved, withlts oonvexitY towards the stream. The mate-- 
rials made use of are dr&Uweod, gpeen wiilows, bbefa, ami 
poplars ; also mud and stonea intemized in such a manaer 
as must evidently contribute to the strength of the dam ;: 
but there is no particular method observed^ except that the- 
work is canted on with a regular sweep, and idl the part» 
are made of equal strength. <* In places which have beev 
long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their dams, by tn*^ 
quent repairinff, become a solid bank, capaUe of resistiiig m 
peat foixx both of ice and water ; and as Uie willow, pop* 
far, and birch generally take root and shoot up, they 1^ 
degrees form a kind of regular planted hedge, whkdi I have* 
seen in some places so tidl that birds have built their neat* 
among the branches."* 

The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as the 
dams ; and seldom contain more tfann four old and six or 
eight young ones. There is fittle order or regularity iir 
their structure. It frequently hi^pens HbaX some of the 
larger houses are found to have one or raorepartitionay bul 
these are only parts of the main baiMinf left by thr 
aagacity of the beavers to su{^ort the roof; and the apart* 
tuents, as some are ftteased to consider them, have usvaify 
no communication vtrith each other, eaeeept by water. Thoa« 
trsveBers who assort that the beavers have two doom to 
their dwellmgs, one on the land side and the other next lh« 
water, manifest, aoeording to Heame, even a gieslter igBo- 
rance of the habits of these animals than tiiose who nerif 
to them an elegant suite of apar1nMits,-^fi»^ met acoM^ 

* BtenM^ Jsansy te tke NMhwa Ocsaa 
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■tnietien would render tbeir hoosef of little iwey either «■ a 
protectioii from their enemies, or as a covering from the 
winter's cold. 

It is not trae that heavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses ; they lay the pieces crosswise 
and horizontal ; neither is it true that the woodwork is first 
finished and then plastered ; for both houses and dams con- 
sist from the foundation of a mingled mass of mud and 
wood, mixed with stones when these can be procured. 
They carry the mud and stones between their fore-paws, 
and the wood in their mouths. They always work in the 
night and with great expedition. They cover their houses 
late every autumn vrith fresh mud, which freezes when the 
frosts set in, and becomes almost as hard and solid as 
stone ; and thus neither wolves nor wolverenes can disturb 
their repose. When walking over their work, and especially 
when about to plunge into the water, they sometimes give 
a peculiar flap with their tails, which has no doubt ooc»> 
sioned the erroneous belief that they use these organs ex- 
actly as a mason uses his troweL Now a tame beaver will 
flap by the fireside where there is nothing but.dcMt and 
ashes ; and it therefore only uses the trowel in common 
with the water-wagtail, — ^in other words, the quadruped as 
well as the bird is characterized by a peculiar motion of it* 
eandal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the root of 
the plant called Nwphar hUeum, which bears a reseraUanoe 
to a cabbage-stalk, and grows at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers. It also gnaws the bark of birch, poplar, and willow 
trees. In summer, however, a more varied herbage, with 
the addition of berries, is consumed. When the ice breaks 
op in the spring, the beavers always leave their houses and 
rove about until a little before the fall of the leaf, when 
they return again to their old habitations, and lay in their 
winter stock of wood. Heame gives the foUowmg account 
of some tame beavers which belong to him ;-— '* In cc^ 
weather they were kept in my own sitting-room, where thej 
were the constant companions of the Indian women and 
children, and were so fond of their company that when the 
Indians were absent for any considerable time, the^ beavers 
discovered great signs of uneasiBess, and.on their return 
•howed equal marks of pleasure^ by fimdOing oa thenit 
Y 
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crawling into their lapi, lyinff on their bttdcs, attai^ < 
liJie a squirrel, and behaving like children who see their 
parents but seldom. In general, daring the winter, th^ 
lived on the same food as the women did, and were remark- 
ably fond of rice and plom-pudding ; they would eat par- 
tridges and fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them 
vnth fish, though I have heard they will at times prey on 
them. In fact, there are few graminivorous animals that 
may not be brought to be carnivorous."* According to 
Kalm, Major Roderfert, of New*York, had a tame beaver 
above half a year in his house, where it went about quite 
loose like a dog. The major gave him bread, and some- 
times fi$hy of which he was saul to have been greedy. He 
got as much water in a bowl as he wanted, and all the rags 
and soft things he could meet with he dragged into a cor- 
ner, where he was accustomed to sleep, and made a bed of 
them. The house cat on one occasion, happening to pro- 
duce kittens, took possession of the beaver's bed without 
his offering her any opposition. When the cat went out 
the beaver often took a kitten between his paws, and held 
it to his breast, as if for the purpose of keeping it warm ^ 
but as soon as the proper parent returned he delivered up 
the ofispring.f 

Another well-known amphibious quadruped of America 
is the musk-rat, or musquash {Fiber Zihetkuu^y Its fdr 
raselnbles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; ihid down is 
coarser and less valuable, and the more len^ened part of 
the coat is weaker and not so shining. It is easily wetted 
after death, although it resists the water well when the 
animal is alive, ^uie musk-rat measures about fourteen 
inches, exclusite of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
long. It has a strong smell of musk, especially in the 
spnng. Its flesh, however, is eaten by the Indiana ; it re- 
sembles flabby poriL. This species extends from the thir- 
tieth to about the seventieth degree of north latitude. 
** Their frtvourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 8wan^[>s» 
or the grassy borders of slow-flowing streams, where there 
if a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly on vegetable mat- 

* BevM^ Jenmev te Ike Nortbcn Oesaa. 
t Kalm'sTnyela la NoffUk America. 
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terfy and in northem districts principally on the roots and 
tender shoots of the balnish and reed mace, and on the 
leaves of various carices and aquatic grasses. The sweet 
flag (Acorus calamus), of whose roots, according to Pen- 
naiit, they are very fond, does not grow to the northward 
of Lake Winipeg. In the summer they frequent rivers, 
for the purpose, it is said, of feeding upon the fresh-water 
muscles. We often saw small collections of muscle-shells 
on the banks of the larger rivers, which we were tokl had 
been left by them."* 

Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house of 
mud, of a conical form, with a sufficient base to elevate the 
chamber above the level of the water. It ^nerally chooses 
a spot covered vnth long grass, which it mcorporates with 
the mud. It uses no kmd of composition with which to 
agglutinate these materials ; but there is usually a dry bed 
of grass deposited vrithin the chamber. The entrance is 
muSet water. Dr. Richardson informs us that when ice 
forms over the surface of the swamp, the musquash makes 
breathing-holes through it, and protects them frt>m the frost 
by a covering of mud. During severe winters, however, 
these holes are frequently frozen up, and many die. Hats 
are manufactured^m the skins of these animals ; and for 
that purpose between four and five hundred thousand are 
iii^>orted into Oreat Britain every year. 

Several species of meadow-mice and lemmings (Gen. 
Arvicola and Georychus) inhabit the northern regions. Our 
restricted limits, however, do not admit of our particularizing 
these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in size, and men- 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of rat of the 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zoological Jour- 
nal,! and is now known as the Rocky Mountain neotoma 
(N. Drummondii, Rich.). It is of a yellowish-brown colour 
above, white beneath, with a tail exceeding the length of 
the body, and bushy at the extremity. According to Mr. 
Drummond, it makes its nest in &e crevices of rocks, 
seldom spearing in the daytime. It is a very destructive 
animal in stores and encampments. It gnaws furs and 



* Fauna Boreali-Amtricana, v<d. i. p. 117* 
t No. 18, Mareb, 1838, p. 917. 
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bbnkete to pieces, and Mr. Drammond, having placed a 
pair oi stout English shoes on a shelving rod[, KNind on 
his return that they had been minced into nagments as fine 
as sawdust. 

Though neither the Uack nor brown rat, nor the common 
mouse of Europe, are native to America, th^ now occur 
by importation in many parts of the New Worid. Tba 
American field-mouse {Mum Uucopus) becomes an inmate of 
the dwelling-houses as soon as they are erected at any 
trading port. In the northern districts it extends across 
the whole countiy firom the shores of Hudson's Bay to the 
mouth of the Columbia. *' The gait and prying actions of 
this little creature," says Dr. Richardson, " when it ven- 
tures firom its hole in the du^ of the evening, are so much 
like those of the English domestic mouse, that most of the 
European residents at Hudson's Bay have considered it to 
be the same animal, altogether overlooking the obvious diP- 
ferenoes of their taUs and other peculiarities. The Ame- 
rican field-mouse, however, has a habit of making hoards 
of ffrain or little pieces of fat, which I believe is unknown 
of the European domestic mouse ; and, what is most singu- 
lar, these hoards are not formed in the animal's retreats, but 
generally in a shoe left at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, 
a nightcap, a bag hung against a wall, or some similar 
place."* This species may be regarded as the representa- 
tive of the Mtu sylvoHcus of Europe. Its most inveterate 
foe is the ermine or stoat, which pursues it even into the 
deeping apartments. 

Many marmots inhabit North America.! Of these, how- 
ever, we shall here make meption of only a single species, 
the wistonwish or prairie marmot (Areiomys LuSumetanus), 
This animal is called prairie dog by Sergeant Gasst and 
Lieutenant Pike,^ and it is also the barking-squirrel of 

* Ffemit Bonftli-Amerieaiui, vd. i. p. 143. 

t For a dettitod accont of these animals aee Bfr. SaUsePS paper in 
Linn. Tnma. toI. xiiL : the Appendix lo Franklin's Firrt Jkniniey ; Dr. 
Harlan's Fauna Americana; Dr. Godman'a American Natoral Hiatoiy; 
OrUBth*s Animal Kingdom; PaUas'M Novo Bpeciea Qnadmpediiim • 
Olirinm Ordine; Pennant's Arctic Zoolofy : and Dr. Bkteidseii^ wok 
St frequently above refinrred to. 
' t Joomal of the Travela of a Corpe of Discovery. Ac 

f Travels on the MiSBouii and AitMMaw. 
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l^ewii and Claika.* The entrance to the burrowa of thia 
ipeciea descends at first vertically, and then continaes 
^wnwards in an oblique direction. They occur at inter- 
tals of twenty feety and when numerous they are called 
frairie dog viUagt** The animals delight to sport about 
their own doors in pleasant weather. On the approach of 
danger, they either retreat to their holes or sit for a time 
barking and flourishing their tails, or sitting in an erect 
position, as if to reconnoitre. When shot by the hunter, 
they generally tumble into their burrows, and are thus not 
easily laid hold of, either dead or alive. They pass the winter 
m a state of torpidity, and lay up no provisions. The 
sleeping apartments consist of neat globular cells of fine 
dry grass, with a small aperture at the top, — the whole so 
compactly formed that it may almost be rolled over the 
floor without being damaged. The warning cry of this 
animal bears some resemblance to the hurried barking of a 
small dog.f 

The squirrel-tribe are also very numerous in the countnes 
now under consideration. The chickaree or Hudson's Bay 
squirrel {Sciums Hudsonius^ Pennant) inhabits the foresta 
of white spruce>trees which cover so vast a portion of the 
for-countries. It extends as &r to the south as the middle 
states of America, and spreads northwards to the utmost 
regions of the spruce-forests, which cast their sombre shade 
as high as the sixty-ninth parallel. It burrows at the root 
of the largest trees, and seldom stirs abroad during cold or 
stOTmy weather ; but even in the depth of winter it may 
be seen sporting among the branches whenever the. snow is 
briffhtened by a gleam of sunshine. When pursued it 
mues great leaps for a time from tree to tree, but ere long 
seeks a fiivourable opportunity of descending into a burrow. 
However, it seldom voluntarily quits its own particular tree. 
Daring the vrinter season it collects the spruce-cones, and 
canying them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks out the 
•eeds beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may menvion the 
species (or variety ?) discovered by Mr. Drummond on the 
Kooky Mountaihs {Pteromys SabrinuM, var. B. alpinus.) It 

* Travels to the Paciflc Ocean. 

t Bajr** Notes to LoDf^ Expedttkm to llM Booky MountaiBs. 
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inhabits denM pbe-forefts, and tutlj yreaHmm fiimili !•• 
treats except dariag the night* 

Passing oTer the sand-fats (jP^nns Gtomyty Rafinesqae)^* 
and the genas Aplodontia of Kichard8on,t we shall gire a 
slMit account of the Canada poicnpine {Hystrix piUmu of 
Catesby, H, dorsatOf Linn.). This singular aniiBal is di»- 
tributed OTer a considerable extent of America, from the 
thiity-8e?enth to the sixty-seventh degrree of norUi latitude. 
Dr. Harlan informs us that it makes its dwelling-place be- 
neath the roots of hollow trees. It dislikes water, is cleanhr 
in its habits, sleeps much, and feeds principally on the baik 
and leaves of Pinut Canadentu and TUitL glakrm. It has 
been known to strip a tree entirely of its leaves, and is also 
fond of sweet apples and Indian com. When discovered 
on the ground this animal does not strive to get out of the 
way ; but, on being approached, it immediats^ spreads the 
spines near the tail over the whole of the back. The 
female brings forth annually three or four young at a birth, 
after a gestation of forty days. 

In tlM fur-countries the porcupine is most numerous in 
sandy districts covered with Pimu BtmktuauL^ on the baik 
of which it delights to feed, as well as on that of the larch and 
spruce^fir, and the buds of the various kinds of willows. 
The Indian dogs do not decline to attack this ** firetfol*' 
creature, and thejr soon kill it, though not without injur to 
themselves ; for its qralls, which it never fails to erect when 
attacked, are dangerous from the minute teeth, directed 
backwards, with which they are furnished. The points are 
extremely sharp, and are no sooner lodged benieath the skin 
of an assailant than they begin to buiy themselves, and 
finally produce death by transfixing some vital organ. 
These spines are detachable by the subtest touch, or, as 
some sav, by the will of the animal, and soon fill the mouths 
of the dogs by T^ich it is attacked, and seldom fail to 
kill them, unless eareftilly picked out by the Indian women. 
Wolves also sometimes die from the same cause.| Its 
fesh tastes like flabby pcnrk, and though by no mens 

* American Monthly Mac. for 181T, p. 45. 
t logical Journal, Hnxuay, 1819. 
4fS«a isiasUrAaMiiesas, tsL Up. Sl«. 
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i^noabti to Euio)Maii pslatei, is modi relulied by <he In 
dans. The qaills are Tariously died, and are used in the 
working of diffnrent ornaments and articles of hunting- 
ippaveL 

There are four species of hare in North America. Wa 
litafl giTe a ehoit history and description of each. 

1st, The American hare, commonly so called {Leput 
Ameruaims, Endeben). This species bears a great resem^ 
Uanoe to the Eoropean rabbit. It seldom weighs more than 
fear pounds. In winter it is covered with a thick coat of 
fine long for, externally of a pure white colour, except a 
narrow m>rder on the posterior margins of the ears, and roimd 
thek tips, and about one-third down their anterior margins, 
whkh are blackish-lnrown, on account of the dark roots of 
the hur bemg visU>le. In summer the fur of the upper 
parts is shining blackish-gray at the roots, but tinged towards 
the tips with yellowish-brown and black. There is a large 
proportion of black on the back, and the resulting colour of 
the surface is a dark umber-brown, mixed with yeik>wish- 
blown. A white circle surrounds the eye. The whHe 
colour commences between the fore-legs, and extending 
ever the under parts, predominates on the extremities. The 
aides are of a dull pale, yellowish-brown. The ears are 
nearly naked during this season. The tail is white below, 
mixed above with gray and brown. This species is common 
in woody districts all over the continent of North America. 
It abouiHls on Mackenzie River as high as the sixty-eighth 
parallel ; but it appears to be replaced by the larger i^cies 
both on the <* Barren Grounds*' to the eastwara, and on 
the extensive plains throuffh which the Missouri and Sas- 
katchawan take their farrowing courses. In summer it 
eats grass and other vegetables, and in winter willow-baric 
forms a principal part of its sustenance. It never burrows, 
and is much preyed on boUi by man and beast The furs 
of tlus species are imported mto Britain under the name of 
yahbit-slons. Twenty-five thousand have been taken at a 
trading-post in Hudson's Bay in a single season. 

3d, The polar hare {Lepus glaeiaUs, Leach). Dr. liCaeh 
appears to have first discriminated this species from the 
Taiying hare. It inhabits both sides of Baffin's Bay, and 
i ow the nofth-eastera distzicts of America. It 
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is not known to advance lotitliwaid beyond the fifty<^eMtIl 
paiaUel, and does not occur in wooded countries. How* 
ever, it is often seen in the vicinity of thin dumps of sfHroce- 
fir. It digs no burrow, bat seeks the natural shelter of 
large stones. The winter-fur of this species is of a snow- 
white hue, even to the roots. It is denser and of a finer 
quality than that of the preceding. Summer specimen* 
killed in Melville Island (lat. 76^) had the hair of the back 
and sides of a grayish-brown colour towards the points. 
The weight of this species varies from seven to Iburteeik 
pounds. The flesh is whitish and excellent, being much 
superior in flavour to that of the American hare, and more 
juicy than the alpine hare of Scotland. 

dd. The prairie hare {Lepus VirgimanuSf Harian). The 
iur of this species is intermediate in fineness and.density 
between that of the two species just noticed. It is conunon 
on the north and south branches of the Saskatchawan, and 
on the plains of the Missouri, as well as on those of the 
Columbia River. It frequents open districts and clumps of 
wood, and its general habits resemble those of the European 
hare. This hare is pure white in winter, with the excep* 
tion of the borders of the ears, which are of a wood-brown 
•r fiiwn-colour. In summer, the head, neck, back, shoulders, 
and outer parts of the legs and thi^s are of a lead-colour. 
The lower parts are white, with a tmge of lead-colour, hk 
the month of March the suknmer-fur appears in combination 
with the spotless garb of winter, and is characteristic firom 
the middle of April to the middle of November, after which 
the snowy dress again prevaUs. This species can leap 
twenty-one feet at a sin^e spring. It weighs from seven to 
eleven pounds. 

4th, The little chief hare {Lepus [Lo^ofiiy'] princeptt 
Rich.). This is a small animal, of a blackish-brown colour 
above, and gray beneath. Its head is short and thick, and 
its ears are rounded. It inhabits the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees, and was killed by 
Mr. Drummond near the sources of the JElk River. The 
favourite localities of this species are heaps of loose stones, 
through the interstices of which it makes its way with 
great facility. It is often observed, towards sunset, mounted 
on a stone, and ealUng to its mates in a shrill whistle. It 
does not appear to excavate burrows, but when a{^roached 
by the hunter it utters a feeble crj, lesembling that of a 
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nbbit in diitfM^ and instantlj diiappean aoMMiff tii« ftoDM* 
This cry of fear is repeated by iU neighbours, if it has any, 
uid is BO deoeptiTe as to appear at a great distance, while 
in fact the oreatares are close at hand. The little chief 
hare (so catted, we anderstand, from its expressive Indian 
a^pellalion, bueka^m kah-yawza) bears a resemblance to 
the alpine pika described by Pallas and Pennant as inhabit- 
ing Kamtschatka and the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminu- 
tive animal, not measuring more than^ix or seven inches in 
lenffth, and diflfers from the true hares in the number of its 
teeUi. It also wants a tail. 

The next group to which we have to call the attention of 
the reader is one of great interest, from the size, value, 
and general importance in the economy of nature, of the 
species by which it is constituted, — ^we mean the deer-tribe 
of America. Of these about half a dozen different kinds 
inhabit the for-countries. As in the other numerous groups, 
we must here restrict ourselves to the history of a veiy tew 
species. 

The genus Cervut includes all those ruminating animals 
which are furnished with antlers. Two species are common 
to the northern parts of both continents ; five or six belong 
to North America ; four to America south of the equator ; 
and above a dozen to India, China, and the archipelagoes of 
the south-east of Asia.* Of these some inhabit marshy 
forests, others the wooded shores of rivers or the sea, while 
others again prefer the bleak sides and barren valleys of 
mountain-distncts. The species vary occasionally in colour, 
and are subject to those cnanges of constitution to which 
all animals are more or less liable, and which physiologists 
have distinguished by the names of aUnnism and melamsfn,-^ 
the first applied to the white, the second to the black varieties 
of colour. It has also been remarked as rather a singular 
circumstance, that the white varieties occur more fire^ently 
in the equatorial regions than in the colder countries of this 
north, — a proof, perhaps, that the intensity of light and 

* For tbe aatnral history and deseripCionoroMav of tbe most remsik* 
sue or fkeAMatie species, eee •« Hialoriesl and DescvjptiTe Aeooont of 
Brideb India** (being Nos. XLVa, XLYIIL, and XUX. of tbe FamQy 
Ubrar]r),vol.ia. 
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heat are but seeondaiy causes in the pioductioii of aahnal- 
oolours.* 

The elk or moose-deer {Cervtu alees) is a gigantic animal, 
of a heavy and rather disagreeable aspect. It is easily re- 
cognised fay the great height of its limbs, the shortness of ita 
neck, its lengUiened hea$ projecting muzzle, and Idioit up > 




right mane. When full grown it measures above six feet 
in height. The fur is long, thick, and veiy coarse, of a 
hoary-brown colour, varying according to age and the season 
of the year. The antlers are very broad and sofid, plain on 
the inner odge, but armed externally with numerous sharp 
pcnnts or woots, which sometimes amount to twenty^ 

* DasmouUns. 
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^giit. A single antler has been known to weigh fifty-nx 
ponnds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than its head, which 
^▼es it almost a deformed appearance, though such a form- 
ation is in fact rendered necessary by the great weight of 
its antlers, which could not be so easily supported upon a 
neck of greater length. Notwithstanding the length of its 
muzzle, it collects its food with difficulty from the ground, 
being obliged either greatly to spread out or to bend its limbs. 
From this results its propensity to browse U]pon the tender 
twigs and leaves of trees, — a mode of feeding which the 
keepers of the French menagerie found it very difficult to 
alter in the individual under their charge. The upper part 
of the mouth is prolonged almost in the form of a small 
trunk, and furnished with muscles, which give it great flexi- 
bility of movement, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. 
In summer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often ties day and ni^ht, with nothing above water but its 
head. It is even said to browse upon the aquatic plants 
beneath the surface, making at the same time a loud blowing 
sound through its nostrils. 

The American elks live in small troops in swampy places* 
Their gait, according to Dr. Harlan, is generally a trot, and 
they are less active than most other deer. The old in- 
dividuals lose their horns in January and February, and the 
young in April and May. In regaid to their geograplncal 
distribution, they appear to have been formerly found as ha 
south as the Ohio. At present they occur only in the more 
northern parts of the United States, and beyond the Great 
Lakes. Captain Franklin met with several during his last 
expedition, feeding on willows at the mouth of the Macken- 
zie, in lat. 69°. Although they are said to form small herds 
in Canada, yet in the more northern parts they are very 
solitaiy, more than one being seldom seen, except during 
the rutting-season, or when the female is accompanied by 
her fawns. The sense of hearing is remaikably acute in 
this species, and it is described as the shyest and most waiy 
of the deer-tribe. It is an inoffensive animal, unless wh(»i 
irritated by a wound, when its great strength rooders it for- 
midable, or during rutting-time, when it will kill a dog or a 
wolf by a single blow of its fore-foot. It is much sought 
alter by the American Indians, both on account of the flesh» 
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which 18 palatable, and tha hidei, with which they in pait 
manufacture their canoes, and Bcveral articles of dress. 
The grain of the flesh is coarse, and it is tougher than that 
of any other kind of venison. In its flaYour it rather 
resembles beef. The nose is excellent, and so is the tongue, 
although the latter is by no means so fat and delicate as that 
of the reindeer. The male elk sometimes weighs horn m 
thousand to twelve hundred pounds. 

The reindeer {Cervm tarandus) is widely distributed 
over the northern parts of both the Old and New World. 
It has lon^ been domestieated in Scandinavia, and is an 
anioiai of mcalculable importance to the Laplander. We 
are less acquainted with the nature and attributes of the 
Anmican species ; but we shall here follow the prevailing 
opinion, and consider it identical with that of the north oi 
^rope and of Asia. There appear to be two varieties of 
reindeer in the fur-countries. One of these is confined t» 
the woody and more southern districts, the other retires to 
the woods only during the virinter season, and passes the 
summer either in the Barren Grounds or along the shores of 
the Arctic Sea. Heame's description applies to the latter 
kind, while the accounts eiven by the earlier French writer* 
on Canada relate to the mrmer. 

The reindeer of the Barren Grounds is of small statare, 
and so light of weight that a man may carry a foU-grows 
doe across his shoulder." The bucks are of larger &neB» 
sions, and wei|^ exclusive of the offal, from 90 to 130 
pounds. The skin of the reindeer is Ught, and being 
closely covered with hair, it forms a suitable and 14^y- 
prised article of winter-apparel. *< The skins of the young 
deer make the best dresses, and they should be killed lor 
that purpose in the months of August or September, as after 
the latter date the hair becooaes too long and brittle. The 
prime parts of eight or ten deerskins make a complete 
suit of dotfaisig for a grown person, which is so imnervtoos 
to the cold, that with the addition of a blanket of the same 
material, any one so clothed may bivouac on the snow with 
safety, and even with comfort, m the most intense cold of 
an aro^ vrinter's night."* Jh, Richardson is of (miaiea 
that the flavour of the reindeer flesh is superior to ttuit of 

Bssiall iiiisilsaai, veLi. ^M•. 
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(le finest EngUflh mutton. Howerer, the antanal nrait ba 
in prime conmtion, as its lean state is comparatively worse 
than that of other creatures. Pemmican is formed by 
poctring one-third part of melted fat over the flesh of the 
reindeer after it is dried and pounded. Of all the deer- 
tribe of America this species is the most easily approachedy 
and immense numbers are slaughtered for the use of the 
Indian families. 

The other variety of reindeer to which we have alluded 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren Grounds, has smaUer horns, and 
is greatly inferior as an article of diet. The most remark* 
able peculiarity in the habits of this animal is, that it travels 
to the southward in the spring. It crosses the Nelson and 
the Severn Rivers in vast herds during the month of May» 
and spends the summer on the low marshy shores of James's 
Bay, returning inland, and in a northerly direction, in Sep-^ 
tember.* 

Passing over the prong-homed antelope {A* furcifer^ 
Smith), an inhabitant of the plains of the Missouri and 
Saskatchewan, remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we 
shall devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild 
sheep and goat of the Rocky Mountains, two of the most 
remarkable and important of the native quadrupeds of 
North America. (See the following Plate.) 

The Rocky Mountain sheep {Ovts numtana, Desm. and 
Rich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its name, 
from its northern termination, or at least from latitude 68^1 
to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It also dwells 
amons many of the elevated and craggy ridges which inters 
sect the country lyins to the westward, between the prin- 
cipal range and the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; but it does 
not ^ipear to have advanced beyond the eastern declivities 
of the Rocky Mountains, and it consequently does not 
occur in any of the hilly tracts nearer to Hudson's Bay. 
The favourite feeding-places of this species are " grassy 
knoUs, skirted by craggy rocks, to which they can retreat 
when pursued by dogs or wolves." Its flesh, when in sea- 



* For the bistory of the wapiti (C. tir<mgyloetros\ the Uaek-taiM 
deer (C. maerotis^ Say), and the long-tailed deer (C. leucunu, Doof istV 
■ "lers and evsr — ^- 
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mm, & stated br Mr. Drammond to b« qfulte dcttcioM,— m 
being far superior to that of any of the deer-epecies, and 
even as exceeding in flavour the finest En^h mutton. 
This showy animal exceeds the Asiatic argah in size, and 
is nrach larger than the largest varieties of the doinestie 
breeds. The horns of the male are very large. The ears 
are of moderate size. The frcial line is strai|^ and the 
general form of the animal, being, as it were, mtermediate 
Cetween that of the riieep and stag, is not dev<nd of ele- 
gance. The hair is like that of the reindeer, short, fine, 
and flexible, in its autumn growth ; but as the winter ad- 
vances, it becomes coarse, dry, and brittle, though still 
soft to the touch : it is necessarily eiect at tins seasoBy 
from its extreme closeness. The limbs aie covered with 
shorter hairs. In regard to colours, the head, buttock, and 
posterior part of the abdomen are white ; the rest df the 
body and the neck are of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A 
deeper and more lustrous brown prevails on the fore^wit 
of the legs. The tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown 
line, extending from its base, divides the buttock, and 
unites vrith the brown colour of the back. The colours 
reside in the ends of the hair, and as these are rubbed off 
during the progress of winter, the tints become paler. 

The horns cf the female are much smaller, and neariy 
erect, having but a slight curvature, and an inclination 
backwards and outwards.* 

The folk>wing are the dimensions of an old Rocky Mou]»> 
tain ram, kUled on the south branch of the Mackenzie, and 
now in the Museum of the Zoological Society of London. 

Length of the liead and body 6 

Holght at the (bre shoulder S 

LengthoftaU 

Leftgth of bom, BMSsured along the corratara .. S 1( 

CIrcumibreoce of horn at its base 1 

Distance (h>in tip to tip of the horns t 

These animals collect in flocks consisting of from Ihret 
to thirty, the young rams and the females herding together 
during the winter and spring, while the old rams form 

* The Edinburgh GoHege irnseam contains a fine aptaiiBea of ll» 
ftmale Roeky Moontain afieep. 
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wnttate floi^s, except daring the month of DecembefSi 
ymdk is their nitttiig-ieason. ** The ewes bring forth m 
June or July, and then retire with their lambs to the most 
inaeeessible heights. Mr. Drammond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountahis, where the hunters had 
seldom |»enetrated, he found no difficulty in appoaching 
the Roolnr Mountidn sheep, which there exhibited the sim- 
plicity of character so remarkable in the domestic species ) 
but that where they had been often fired at they were ex« 
ceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the approach 
of dancer by a hissing noise, aira scaled the rocks with 
a speed and agility that baffled pursuit He lost several 
that he had mortally wounded, by their retiring to die among 
the sednded pieotpices."* 

When the first mission was established in Galifomia, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that country, 
Fathers Piccolo and de Salvatierra found "two sorts of 
iur that we know nothing of; we call them sheep because 
they somewhat resemble ours in make. The first sort is as 
large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head is much 
like that of a stag, and its horns, which are very large, are 
hke those of a ram ; its tail and hair are speckl^, and 
shorter than a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, and cleft, 
as an ox's. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh is 
very tender and delicious. The other sort of sheep, some 
of which are white, and others black, dififer less from ours. 
They are larger, and have a great deal more wool, which is 
very good,* and easy to be spun and wrought."t The ani- 
mal first mentioned in the above quotation is the Rocky 
Mountain sheep ; the other is the wild-goat of these same 
districts, of which we shall now exhibit a brief history.t 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest and least 
accessible summits. The precise limits of its territorial 
range have probably not yet been ascertained ; but it appears 
to extend fin>m the fortieth to the sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth 
degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never observed 

• 

* Fanna Boreali-Aroericana, vol. i. p. 973. 

t PhU. Trans. No. 818, p. 232. 

X I have elsewhere observed, that in the aecmmt of Lewis and 
Clai1ce*s travels, in the duarterly Review (vol. xU. p. 334, 802). there 
are two passages, which, if not corrected, woald lead to an inaccurate 
eoneln8i<m regarding the origin of domestic aheep. Bee Quarterly 
Jeanal of Africatnue, No. ix. p. 374, Note. 
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It mj diitance tnm the moimtainiy and is faid to be Jem 
nmneioas on the eastern than the weetem fides. It was 
not met with by Mr. Drummond on the eastern dedirities 
of the range, near the sources of the Elk RiTer, where the 
sheep are numerous; but he learned from the Indians 
that it frequents the steepest precipices, and is nmch more 
difficult to procure than the sheep. On the other hand. 
Major Long states, from the information of a £M:tor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, that they are of easy access to 
the hunter. The flesh of this species is hard and dry, and 
somewhat unsavoury, from its musky flavour. Beneath its 
limg hairy coverins there is % coating of wool of the finest 
quidity* ** If the Highland Society and the Hudson's Bay 
Company were to combine their resources of * ways and 
means,' the importation of this fine animal into the alpine 
and insular districts of Scotland might be efiected without 
much difficulty or any great expense."* The fine wotjl of 
this species grows principally on the back and buttock, and 
is intermixed with long coarse hair.f 

The bison, or American buffalo {Bos Amerieaim»)j is 
spread over a great portion of the temperate regions of 
America, and appears to extend southwards probably as 
£gir as the thirty-fiith degree of north latitude. Its charac- 
teristic positions, however, are. the great prairies to the 
westwaid of the Mississippi, where, according to Dr. Harlan, 
they sometimes congregate in such vast troops that 10,000 
individuals are supposed to have been seen at one time. 
Although the^ inhabited the Carolines at the period of the 
earliest colonization, they have long since retired towards 
the plains of the Missouri. None have been seen in Penn» 
sylvania for a lon^ time, nor in Kentucky since about the 
year 1766. The mfluence exerted over the natural bound- 
aries of the brute creation is indeed strikingly illustrated 
by the geographical history of this species. It appears to 
have formerly existed throaghout the whole extent of the 

* Edinbargh Review, No. 106, p. 863. 

t The synonymy of this animal is somewbat conftued. It is tbs 
miol'bearing antelope, AntUope lanigera of lA^oit Hamilton Smith ; 
tbe mooniain sheep (though distinct fhun the true Ovi* manianti) ol 
Jameson and Ord ^ the Mazama dorzata et sericea of Raflnesque; the 
Rwpicapra Americana of De Blainville ; the AntUope Anuricamt eC 
Uaamarest; and the C<yro Anurieana of mchardaoo. 
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United StaMf , with the pofmble ezGeptkm of th« territory 
to the east of Hudson's River and Lake Champlain, and of 
some narrow lines of coast along the Atlantic shores and 
the Gulf of Mexico. During the early part of the sixteenth 
century it was seen by Alvar Nunez near the Bay of St. 
Bernard, which may be regarded as its southern boundary 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountain chain. It ex- 
tends mhch farther north among the central than the eastern 
territories ; for we find that a bison was killed by Captain 
Franklin's expedition on the Salt River, in the sixtieth 
parallel ; while it has not been traced to any of those tracts 
which tie to the northward of Lakes Ontario, Erie, dbc^ 
and to the eastward of Lake Superior. Mr. Keating states 
that to the westward of Lake Winipeg the bison is found 
as fer north as the sixtynsecond degree ;* and Dr. Richard- 
son adduces the testimony of the natives to show that they 
have taken possession of the flat limestone distriet of Slave 
Point, on the north side of Great Slave Lake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Great Marten Lake» 
in latitude 63° or 64°. The Rocky Mountain range appears 
to have formerly opposed a barrier to the westerly progres- 
sion of the species ; but they are said to have discovered 
of late years a passage across these mountains, near the 
sources of the Saskatchawan. They are now known to 
occur both in California and New Mexico, and their exist* 
ence on the Columbia is also ascertsined. 

The male biscms contend together with great fory during 
the TUtting-season, and it is dangerous to venture near 
them at that period. In general, however, they are shy 
and wary, and there is more difficulty than danger in ap- 
proadung them ; but when wounded they vnll sometimes 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. " While I resided at 
Cariton House," Dr. Richardson informs us, " an accident 
of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan McDonald, one of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's clerks^ was descending the Sas- 
katchawan in & boat ; and one evening, having pitched his 
tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for 
game. It had become nearly dark when he fired at a 
hisonrbnUt which was salloping over a small eminence ; and 
as he was hastening forward to see if his shot had taken 
* AeMiint or Mi^or Long's Expedition to the Source of St. Peteifs 
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effect, the wounded beait made a nuh at biin. He fmi 
the pieaenee of mind to seize the animal by the hmff half 
on its forehead* as it struck hhn on the side with its Bom ; 
and being a remarkaUj tall and powerihl man, a straggla 
ensued, which eontinned nntil his wrist was wewmty 
sprained, and his aitn was rendered powerless; he then 
fell, and after receiTing two or three blows became sense- 
less. Shortl;jr afterward he was found by his companion* 
hrinff bathed in Mood, beinf gored in sereral places ; and 
the bison was couched beside him, apparently waiting to 
fenew the attack had he shown any signs of life. Mr* 
M'Donald recovered from the immediate effects of the in* 
Juries he received, bat died a few months afterward."* 

The flesh of a wellHX>nditioned bison is juicy, and of 
excellent flavonr. The tongue is a great delicacy, and may 
be so cured as to surpass the giuto of that part of an 
English cow. The hump, or ttfig, as it is sometimes called, 
has a fine grain, and is almost as rich and tender as the 
tongue. In legard to the external characters of the bison, 
the male is remarkable for the enormous size of its head* 
the conical elevation between the shoulders, its small 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and on the fore-qnarten 
the great proftision of shaggy hair. Its hind-quaitere 
appear comparatively weak, from the shortness of the woolly 
hiair by which they are covered. The male sometimes 
weighs above 2000 pounds ; but 12 or 14 cwt. is regarded 
as a good weight in the fbr-countries. It measures eight 
feet and a half in length, and above six feet high at th« 
fore-quarter. The cow is smaller in the head and shoolden 
than the bull. 

Accordmg to Rafinesque, the biton has been domesti- 
eated in Kentucky and the Ohio.t It is even reported by 
some authors to have bred with the tame cow of European 
ori^; and the cross breed is sud to continue prolific. 
This statement, however, requires confiraiation. ^ Our 
inquiries on the spot," says Major H. Smith, « never pr(V 
duced a proo^ or even an assertion from the well-informed, 
thai they had seen the hybrid offspring." This animal is 
unknown to the Esquimaux on the shores of the Polar Sea. 

* Fauna Boreali-Americana, vol. i. p. S81. 
1 1 ««>•*»■ «> ^ iatormatkm of Bf. Anfenino DMmoaUas. not 
(aviBf had U in my power lopeniae tlM work oTtlM writar above MMd 
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We shall eonclade our account of the quadiapeds of 
North America with the description of the mask-ox (Ovi* 
bos maschaius of De Blainville). We stand indebted for 
oar systematic knowledge of this curious animal to Pen- 
nant, who receiyed a specimen of the ^kin from the traveller 
Heame ;* but it had been previously mentioned, after a 
ue &ahion, by several of the eariy English voyagers, 
M. Jeremie had imported a portion of the wool to 
France, from which stocking more beautifiil than those of 
mSk were manu&ctured.t When full grown, this animal 
is about the size of the small Highland cattle. The horns 
are remarkably broad at their bases, and cover the brow and 
crown of the head, touching each other for their entire breadth 
firom before backwards. The nose is blunt, and the head 
larffe and broad. The general colour of the coat is brown, 
and on the back there is a saddle-like mark of a brownish- 
wldte colour. The hair is very long. The horns of the 
eow are smaller than those of the mde, and do not tench 
each other at their bases, and the hair on the tboroat and 
chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is coarser 
grained, and smells strongly of musk. The carcass of this 
animal weighs, exclusive of the offal, about dOO pounds. 
The wool is remarkably fine. This species inhabits a great 
extent of barren land to the northward of the sixtieth paral- 
let They visit Melville IsUnd (north lat. 75^) in the month 
of May, but they do not, like the reindeer, extend to 
Greenland and Spitxbergen. 

These are the principal quadrupeds of the northern re- 
gions of the New WorkLt 

* Aretie Zootocy, vol. L p. II. 

t Voyage so Nord. Cbarievoix, Histoire de la Noavelle France. 

X Witli a view to avoid repetition, we here omit tbe history of the 
sasis and cetaceous tribes, ss those deportments have been pretty fViUy 
Uloitraled in a fomier volume of this series. See No. XIV. of tho 
Ftenily Library, entiUed ** NamUve of Discovery and Adventure in 
the Polar Seas and Regions,'* by Sir John Leslie, ProAssor Jameson, 
aadHngkManray, Esq. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Birds of the Northern Regioiu of Amertetu 

Tirkey Bnaari— Ooideo-<«gie--Bild-eafle— Hawkw—Owl a Rtcb tP 
birds — KlBf -bird —Northern Tyrant — American Water-omd— Re^ 
breasted Thmsh—Dloe-bird— Arctic Blae-bird— Cedar-bird, or Ameri- 
ean Chatterer— Snow-b«nting — Pahiled Banting— Pine-gissbeek — 
Eveainf -grosbeak— Scarlet Tanager — Cockoo-bvnting — Crows — 
Woodpeckers — Hamming-birds — Swallsiws — Belted Kingisber >" 
Groosfr— Passenger-pigeon — Orallatores — Natatores —Galls— Rodcy 
Moantain Golden-eye — Bewick's Swan — Tnimpetei^wan — White 
Falieai— Gieat Morthem Diwr— Blaek-tlmmied Diver— Guttleaioia. 

Trb diffiealtaes attending the completion of vk omitho- 
V)pa\ hiitoiy were complained of by Boffooy and the chief 
ottheae was stated by that Ukistrious observer as consisting^ 
in the fact that naturalists were already aeqoainted wita 
800 speciea of the class ; and he farther expressed his 
opinion that there mifht actually exist 1600 or even 2000 
different kinds of birds. Now, as nearly 6000 species of 
the £Bathered race have been ascertained op to the present 
period, and many new species are in the coarse of being 
discorered and described daring every sacc^ire year, our 
readers may form some opinion of the laborious toil attend* 
ing the researches of these ** degenerate days," in which 
people of such inferior capacity to the French Pliny hmv* 
to grapple with a subject so infinitely more encumbered. 
No doubt the division of labour has been more attended to 
since the greater extension of the field 9i exernse, and 
Buffon's brilliant genius was too often satisfied with vague 
generalities, unsupportable in profiortion to the increase of 
wat more definite knowledge which has been recently ac> 
quired. With an intellect so excitable and fiall of thought* 
and a flow of language so powerful and persuasive^ it was 
no marvel that sucq a naturalist should have outstripjp«d fca 
a season all his competitors in the career of fame ; hut tkft 
lable of the hdiz and the hare is not altogether inapplieabl* 
to the two classes of observers, of one of which Buffon wm 
the head and firont ; for there was not only an occasional 
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fmne in hii onwmrd progress, but thoM wio now follow hk 
footsteps in the search of truth are too often obliged either 
to retrojrrade or trace out a lab3rrinth with many windings. 
It is well, however, that such a master-spirit should in any 
way have embraced the subject of natural history ; for it 
has too frequently happened that men of veir steril genius^ 
of whose mental constitution enthusiasm mrmed no por* 
tion, have imagined themselves devoted to the study. Now, 
ewean. the obscurity and mistiness of Buffon, though perhaps 
not always equal to other people's sunshine, are yet com- 
posed of " clouds of glory,'' and hence the hold possessed 
by his writings, and by those of aU belonging to the Intel* 
leetual class of observers, to whom truth is as dear as it 
was to Aristotle, but to mliom nevertheless the common 
sights of earth 

** do aomet i mes seem 
AppsrelPd in celestial light, 
TlM glory snd the lyeshneM of a dnam.'' 

The extension which we have given to the history of 
North American quadrupeds in the preceding chapter, and 
which we bestowed in consequence of the greater importance 
Usually attached to the mammiferous class, renders neces- 
sary a more restricted selection in the other branches. We 
regret this the less in relation to the feathered tribes, as an 
achnirable history of American birds has been lately brought 
within reach of every class of readers.* We shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to exhibit a view of some of the mors 
remarkable features of that department. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle tribe naturally claim our 
first attention ; but as it seems to be the practice of naturalists 
to give the vultures the precedence, we shall adhere to tho 
usual course. 

The turkey-vulture, or turkey-buzzard, as it is called m 
America (Catfiartes aura), so common in the United States, 
occurs in the central districts of the fur-countries as far 

* Ainericau Ornithology, or the Natnral History of the Birds of tha 
ITiiited States. By Alexander ^^nison and Cbaries Lncian Bonaparte; 
edited by Robert Jameson, Esq., F.R.S.B db L., dec., foar volamcs. 
Edinbargh, 1831. In this edition (which forma volomea 78-81 of Cob* 
stable's Miscellany) the subjects are systematically arranged fbr the flrsi 
thne, and many interesting additions have been inserted by the distin* 
fsistaed sditor. 
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north M the ffiiy-fourth degree. It ut partkHy ihiglralorf^ 
eren in the middle states, and retires southwards on the ap* 
proach of winter. During their summer migration, a certain 
Dumber of individuals reach the banks of the SaskatchiiwanV 
where thej usually make their appearance when the month 
of June is far advanced, and after all the other summer^ 
birds have arrived and settled in th^ leafy arbours* 
Though gregarious in the more southern parts of North 
America, where they roost together, and also both fly and 
feed in flocks, seldom more than a pair are seen in company 
towards their northern limits. They feed on carrion, which 
they discover at a great distance by the sense of sight alone ^ 
for it appears by recent observation that their sense of smell 
is extremely defective. They usually breed on the stomp 
of a decayed tree, and have been observed to return to the 
same spot for a series of successive years. They are not 
only foul feeders, but sometimes gorge themselves so im- 
moderately as to be incapable for some time afterward 
of taking wing. Mr. Ord has recorded that a man of Dela- 
ware, observing a jpoup of turkey- buzzards regaling them- 
selves upon the putnd carcass of a horse, and havinff a mind 
to capture one of them, he cautiously approached Che flock, 
and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his arms. The 
indignant vulture, however, immediately disgorged such a 
torrent of filth in his face, as to produce the efiect of ii 
powerful emetic, and cured him for ever after of all desire 
to catch any more turkey-buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aguila chrysatot), of which the ringr 
tail {F. fuhus) is regarded as the young, breeds among the 
sub-alpine recesses of the Rod^ Mountains. The tail> 
foathers are highly valued by many tribes of American 
Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of peace. 
The solitary habits of these birds, and the usually inacces- 
siUe nature of the vast precipices where they hang their 
**procreant cradles," prevent our acquirinp^ much know* 
ledge of the distinctive habits of the species, and hence 
our diflicalty in discriminating between the American and 
European kinds. Wilson observed the ring-tail sailing 
ak>ng the aliHoe declivities of the White Mountains o? 
New-Hampshire, and over the Highlands of Hudson'* 
River, and the adult bird, in the plumage of the golden- 
eagle, has also been observed m the United Sutes. Thm 
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of %}An bilrd is said to be so acute and long-siglited 
that it can discover its prey from a height at which it is 
itself scarcely visible, notwithstanding the breadth of its 
wide-expanded wings. "A story is current," says Dr. 
Richardson, '* on the plains of the Saskatchawan, of a half- 
breed Indian who was vaunting his prowess before a band 
of his countrymen, and wishing to impress them with a 
belief of his supernatural powers. In the midst of his 
harangue an eagle was observed suspended, as it were, in 
the air directly over his head, upon which, pointing aloft 
with his dagger, which glistened brightly in the sun, he 
called upon the royal binl to come down. To his own 
amazement, no less than to the consternation of the sur- 
rounding Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, for 
instantly shooting down with the velocity of an arrow, it 
impaled itself on the point of his weapon !*^ 

A large and powerful species, more generally known in 
America, though not peculiar to the New World, is the bald- 
eagle {Aquila leucocephala). It resides all the year in the 
United States, but is a bird of passage in those more north- 
ern countries wMch fie between Great Slave Lake and Lake 
Superior. Fish form the favourite food of the bald-eagle, 
and there seems something more tyrannical in his mode ot 
obtaining it than altoget&r accords with the equality of 
riBpublican legislation. " Elevated," says Wilson, " on the 
Idgh dead limo of soUie gigatnlic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly 
to contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes 
•that puri9ue'th6ir busy avocations below. The snow-white 
gulls, slowly winnowing the air ; the busy tringtBy coursing 
along the sands ; trains of du<^s, streaming over the sur- 
face; silent and li^tchful cranes, intent and wading; 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes that subsist 
'bf the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature : 
high ovor sdl these hovers one whose action instantly arrests 

'* Faniiii BOTeali-Axnericana, vol. M .the Birds. By William Swainson, 
Esq., F.R.S.rF.L.S., &c.,and John Richardson, M.D.»F.R.S» F.L.S., 
'8a$K>n and Naturalist to the Expeditions. London, 1831. TUs skil- 
^Ail and beautifully illustrated work is one of the most valnable volumes 
which has recently appeared on the subject of ornithology ; and, viewed in 
eimnexion with the preceding publications of Wilson, C. L. Bonaparte, 
and Audubon, it goes fiir to complete our knowledge of the featiMna 
tribes of the northern regions of the New World. 
A a 
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all his attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sud- 
den suspension m the air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 
settlingr over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye 
kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid 
as an arrow, from heaven descends the object of his atten- 
tion ; the roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears 
in the deep, making the surges foam around ! At this mo- 
ment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and level- 
ling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our 
hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives chase, and 
soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying in these rencounters the 
most sublime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching his 
opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair 
and honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, ' 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere 
it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods."* 

Of the smaller tribes of the Falcondda which inhabit the 
fiir-countries, we shall satisfy ourselves l^ a simple enume- 
ration of the names,t and proceed to the nocturnal birds of 
prey. 

Of the Strigidcty or owls, Mr. Swainson has observed^ 
*' They present an assemblage of birds as united among 
themselves as they are distinct from all others. There is, 
we believe, no one species yet discovered which even a 

* American Ornitbology, vol. i. p. 23. We quote Professor JamesooVi 
edition throughout this volume. 

t The peregrine-fhlcon (F. peregrinus\ the jerftleon (F. isUmdieua), 
the American 8parrow-hawk(F.«parvmu«), the pigeon-hawk (F. co^vfit- . 
banu8)t the merlin (F. asalcn), the goshawk (F. palwnbariut), the 
iilate-coloured hawk (F. Pennsytvanicusjj the common buzzard (J*. 
1naeo\ the red-tailed or American buzzard (F. hortalis\ the rough-leggei 
■felcon (F. lagopus), the American ring-tail (F. cyanmxTS. The preced- 
ing, with three species of eagle, raise the amount of northern accipitrine 
diurnal birds to fourteen. C. L. Bonaparte enumerates seventeen species 
in his " Synopsis," and has described an eighteenth in his Supplement 
to WUsoD, under the name of Fa2co Cw^peru Mr. Aadubon lias likewte 
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common observer would not immediately pronounce to be 
an owl, or would be in danger of confoundmg with a hawk 
or goat-sucker, the only two groups to which the Strigide 
are related in immediate affinity. Yet, although this rela- 
tionship is too obvious to be doubted, it must be confessed 
that a considerable hiatus intervenes between both. Whe- 
ther these will be lessened by future' discoveries, or whether 
owls, like the parrots, are in some degree an isolated ffroup, 
whose aberrant forms no longer exist, are points which may 
always remain in obscurity.'* 

The largest of the North American species is the great 
cinereous owl {Strix cinerea). It inhabits a vast extent of 
woody territory from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific. It is 
common along the shores of Oreat Bear Lake, and of course 
in these and other higher latitudes must of necessity pursue 
its prey by daylight, the mantle of night being there a thing 
unknown during the summer season. However, it hunts 
chiefly when the sun is low, and when the shadows of the 

Seat woods are deep and lengthened ; for it is then that 
e American hares and many murine anima|s which form 
its favourite food are themselves abroad. On the 23d of 
May, Dr. Richardson discovered a nest of the cinereous 
owl, made of sticks and lined with feathers, on the top of a 
lofty balsam poplar-tree. It contained three young, covered 
over with a whitish down. He could only get the nest by 
felling the tree, which was a remarkably thick one ; and 
while the operation was going on, the about to be bereaved 
parents flew in anxious and repeated circles above and 
around the objects of their long solicitude, keeping, how- 
ever, so high in the air as to be beyond gunshot. The 
young were kept alive for a period of two months, after 
which they efiected their escape. This species measures 
about two feet in length from bill to tail. 

The Virginian horned-owl {Strix Virginiana) is another 
large species peculiar to America, but very widely diflused 

dedicated a new species, nnder tlie name of FdLeo Stanteiij to tbe noble 
president cf the Linnean Society. Four of Bonaparte'B list, vis. F*. 
fhmibeus^ F. meUmopteniSy F.fureatus^ and F. Penntylvamcut,B.f 
teem to occur only in the soothem parts of the United States, and there- 
fore do not Ihll Within our limits; but three others, the Stanley-hawk 
above named, along with Buteo SancH-Johannis and B. hyemahSy are 
supposed to be northern birds. The arctic range of Mr. ▲uduboQ'a 
' 1 is probably still unkuowo. 
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jv«r the New World. It was kiVed by Mr. Dnttunond 
among the Rocky Mountains. It is known to inhabit the 
table-lands of Mexico, and even the species from the Stiaitii 
of Magellan {Planches EnluminScst 585) appears to be iden« 
tical. In the United States it is extremely common, an4 
inhabits the fur-countries wherever the timber is of large 
size. Its loud nocturnal cries, issuing from the gloomiest 
recesses of the forest, are said to bear a resemblance to i^ 
hollow and sepulchral human voice, and have thus been the 
frequent source of alarm to the benighted traveller. A 
party of Scottish Highlanders, in the service of the Hudson's 
Dhy Company, happened in a winter's journey to encamp 
after nightfall in a dense clump of trees, the dark tops of 
which, and their lofty stems, ^ve a solemnity to the scene, 
strongly excitable of superstitious feelings. The solemn 
effect was heightened by the discovery of a tomb^ which, 
with a natund taste not unfrequently exhibited by the In- 
dians, was placed in the centre of this secluded spoL The. 
traveUers had finished their evening repast, and were trim- 
Qiing their fire for the niffht, when n»r the first time the slow 
and dismal tones of the horned-owl fell on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearth^ 
must be the moaning spirit of the departed, whose hallowed, 
&ne they bed disturbed by inadvertently making a fire of the 
timber of his tomb. They consequently passed a lonff night 
of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ill'K>men^ spo^ 
with the earliest dawn.* 

In our notices of these and other well-known species, wq, 
consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute descriptive 
details of plumage, preferring rather to illustrate their his- 
tory, distribution, and generu modes of life, as more likely 
to mterest the majority of readers. In the case, however, 
of any new or remarkable discovery. We may occasionally 
deviate from this rule, and, as an exception to our usual 
practice, we may here take an elegant species recently de- 
scribed for the first time under the name of the arctic or 
white-homed owl {Sirix arctica), Th^s fine owl 14 exceed- 
ingly rare, only a single specimen having been seen by Uie 
overland expeditions. It measures about two feet in length* 
Its general colour is white, tinged here und there with brown 

* Ftioaa BorstU-AflMricwia, vol. U. p. 88. 
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irpon the dorsal aspect, and marked with crowded transverse 
blackish-brown bars and lines. The ground-colour of Ae 
under portion of the plumage is of a brilliant white, banded 
on the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect, the 
ear-feathers are ample, the tail rounded, the bill short and 
strong. This bird was killed at Carlton House, in the 
month of May. 

We now enter upon a short consideration of the Inse*' 
forial or perching4>ird8, as they are called by the modem 
systematists. The order includes the PioB and Passeres 
of the Linn»an arrangement. We commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus Lanitu* 

The American gray-shrike {Lanius eoccubitorides of Swain- 
son), a newly-ascertained species, bears a great resemblance 
to the ash-coloured shrike of Europe. It does not advance 
ferther to the northward than the fifty-fourth degree, and 
seems to attain to that latitude only in the meridian of the 
warm and sandy plains of the Saskatchawan, which are 
said to enjoy an earlier spring and longer stimmer than the 
densely-wooded countries between them and Hudson's Bay. 
It builds among willow-bushes, feeds on ^:rasshoppers, and 
lays six eggs of a pale yellowish-gray, irregularly spotted 
with green and gray. 

A]£ed to the shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. The king-bird {Tyranmis intrepidus) is one 
of the most remarkable for the boldness and reckless daring 
whidi he displays in his attacks on the largest of the fea- 
thered race. During the earlier months of summer, his lift 
is one continued scene of broil and battle. According to 
Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, and the great 
black-eagle, all equally dread an encounter with this daunt- 
less creature, who, as soon as he perceives a bird of prey, how- 
ever powerful, in his neiffhbourhood, darts into the air, and 
quickly ascending above his supposed enemy, pounces with 
violence upon his back, and continues his attadc till his own 
domains have been departed from. He is likewise ob- 
noxious to the human race, on account of his love of bees ; 
for he will take post on a fence or garden-tree in the vicinity 
of the hives, and make continual sallies on the industrious 
insects as they pass to or from their never-ending labours. 
The American oznithologist has given a poetical version of 
Aa2 
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the life of this lively species, of wluch the foUoisiiig is th« 
commencement : — 

** Far in the south where Tast Bforagnon flows, 
And boandleu forests unknown wilds enclose , 
Vine-tangled shores and suffocating woods, 
Pareh'd up with heal, or drown'd vritii pouiiiic floods , 
Where each extreme alternately prevails, 
And nature sad their ravages bewails ; 
liO ! hif h in air above those trackless wastes ; 
With sprins^ return the king-bird hithsr hastes ; 
Coasts the famed gulf,* and, ftom his height, exploras 
Its thousand streams, its long indented shores, 
Its plains immense, wide opening on the day. 
Its lalces and isles, where feather'd miUiom play ; 
All tempt not him : tUl, gazing from on high, 
CohvuBU*» regions wide below him lie ; 
There end his wand'ring^ and his wish to roam. 
There lie his native woods, his fields, his koou ; 
Down, cir^ing, he desoends, firom azure heights. 
And on a full-blown sassaAras alights. 

Fatigued and silent, for a while he views 
His old frequented haunts, and shades reeluse ; 
Bees brothers, comrades, every hour arrive,— 
Hears, humming round, the tenants of the hive. 
Love fires his breast ; he wooe, and soon is blest, 
\nd in the blooming orchard builds his nest."— 

And so on. The Idog-bird migrates in sammer at least as 
far north as the fifty-seventh parallel. It reaches Carltoa 
House in the month of May, and retires southwud ia 
September. It feeds on insects and wild berries. 

A new species of this genus has been lately dssei^>ed 
under the title of northern tyrant (Tyrannus horealiSf 
Swainson). It was shot on the banks of the Saskatcha« 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It is consider- 
ably smaller than the preceding, and may at once be dis- 
tinguished from it by its forked tail, not tipped with wlute. 

Among the MenUida ot thmidies we may here mention 
the representative d our water-ouzel, the American ^pper 
(Cindus Amerieimus), Althou^ ascertained by Mr. W. 
Bullock to be an inhabitant of Mexico, and obtained by Mr. 
Drumraond on the eastern declivity of the Rocky MountaiB% 
near the sources of the Athabasca River, it does not yet ap? 
pear to have been detected in the inteimediate legiona of 
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tbp Uaited Stote«* Apcording to Bonaparte, this species 
measures eight inches and a half. It is consequently 
longer than thp European dipper or water-crow. The 
general plumage is dark-grayish slate-colour. The lees 
and feet t^rfi flesl^-colour. We as yet know nothing of the 
habits of the American species, but its European congener 
dwells single or in pairs by the side of clear and swift- 
ninning streams, jt walks under water in search of prey, 
wading in from the shore, and remaining for some time sub- 
|icrgea.* 

Toe bird called robin in America is the red-breasted 
fhrosh of Pennant {Turdus migratorius). It is one of their 
pest kpown and earliest songsters. While the fields are 
yet dappled with snowj they are seen In flocks, and some 
few livelT aspirants will even then mount to the top of a 
post, and make attempts at song. As the season advances 
thnr notes are universally heard, and as universally beloved, 
and are regarded as the " prelusive symphony" to the great 
concert which is about to burst ere long from numerous 
bills, from every thicket, wood, and field. Although re- 
garded with much of the same feeling as that which we 
ourselves entertain towards our own household bird, the red- 
breast, they are, nevertheless, brought to market in great 
pumpers, and Wilson mentions that in the month of Janu- 
aiy, 1807, two young men shot thirty dozen in a single 
excursion. This species inhabits the whole of North 
Amerijca from Hudson's Bay to Nootka Sound, and as far 
soot^ a^ Georgia, though they are said rarely to breed on 
this side the mountains farther south than Virginia. '* With- 
in the Arctic Circle," Dr. Richardson has beautifully ob- 
served, **the woods are silent in the bright light of noon- 
day ; but towards midnight, vjrhen the sun travels near the 
horizon, and the shades of the fi)rest are length/ened, the 
eoncert commences, and continues till six or seven in the 
tfum^ng* Eve]^ in those remote regions the mistake of 

^ Wbile 9nfitfed in tbo correction of these sheets An* the press, ^*« 
kave been ftvnared by Sir William Jsrdine with a copy of his yet nn- 
poMiSlMd eaiHon of WUaon^s American OmitJIolocy. Many valuable 
Mas tukffi ^en sppeoded by the editor to illustrate the general diatriba- 
im<^ ih<f9fi iroups, of wbich. there are American repreaentativee. The 
rapptem^nttuy volumes by O. L. Bonaparte ain Included ; and most of 
ttetMwspaeiasdlsooverad or described by Measn. ^waiaaon, Riohai^- 
m^ iyi4 AfiMPPi m lil^wigf iii^ected V leftned to. 
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those natoxalists who have aiseited that the feathered ttibetf 
of America are void of harmony might be fully disproved* 
Indeed, the transition is so sudden from the perfect repose, 
the deathlike silence of an Arctic winter, to the animated 
basUe of summer ; the trees spread their foliage with such 
magical rapidity, and evexy succeeding morning opens with 
such agreeable accessions of feathered songsters to swell 
the chorus — their plumage as gay and unimpaired as when 
they enlivened the deep men rorests of tropical climes— 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind a 
deep feeling of the beauties of the season, a sense of the 
bounty and providence of the Supreme Being, which ii 
cheaply purchased by the tedium oi nine months of winter. 
The most verdant lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, 
the most beautiful productions of art, fail in producmg 
that exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we 
have experienced in treading the wilds of Arctic America, 
when their anovrj covering has been just replaced by an in- 
fant but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refiraun, at such moments, from jomins; his aspirations to 
the song which every creature around is pourm^ forth to 
the Great Creator." This is finely said, and loses none of 
its force as proceeding from (he pen of one not given to 
affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever hoA to do 
more with the practice than the poetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also wrote the divine Milton, — but 
to whom the freshness of spring, the azured mantle of 
the glorious sunmier, and the varied splendour of the far- 
spreading autumnal forests, were then only as visions of 
thepast^- 

** So thick a drop serene 
Had qnencbMliisoitM, or dim sofflialon veU'd.^^ 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the fronily 
«f the Syhriada which enliven the countries of our present 
inquiry, we shall eonfine our observations to the blue-birds. 

The common blue-bird {SaxkoU siaHst Bon., ErytUca 
WUsoniit Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, bieast, and flanks ara 
bright oraB|[e-brown. The general character and move- 
ments of this bird resemble those of the Emopeaa w^ 
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Vitast, and h^is^ himself as fendlUiIy known in siuQmer to 
the children of America, as the robin is to ourselves in the 
winter se^on. Wilson informs us that the society of the 
^e-^i^ ^ much courted by the inhabitants of the countxy, 
fuid that few iam^ers neglect to provide for him a snug 
littlQ summer-house, ready fitted and rent-free. He ia 
mig^toirj over the northern districts, but a few remain 
throughout the winter in some p.arts of the United States. 

A newly-discovered species, nearly allied to the preceding, 
is named bv Mr. Swainson the Arctic blue-bird {Erythaca, 
ArcUca)' Its colour is a fine ultramarine blue above, be- 
lieath greeuishrblue, and whitish on the lower part of the 
{U)doi9en and under tail-coverts. The only specimen pro- 
cva^ by the overland expedition was shot at Fort Frank- 
lin in July, 1825. |t is |nerely a summer visiter of the fur- 
countries, ^d no knowledge of its haunts or habits has been 
yet obtained* 

7o Ulustrfite the Ampelidoi we shall merely mention the 
A|a^»»n cedar-bird, or chatterer of Carolina, as it waa 
ea^ied by Edwards {BombyciUa Americanq), This bird was 
legarded by tbe naturalists of las^ century ^a a mere variety 
of the Euxc^an or Bohemian chatterer. It is, howevex^ 
a ^tinct specieS} of smaller s^ze, and has no white upon 
t|ie wipg^ ; the chin hi^ less blfu;kt and the bill is shorter 
and soinewl^ broade?* The European bird lm& also been 
detected in Iforth Africa by Mr. Drumoiond and Dr. 
Richardson. 

Th^ W^U-known sppw-hunting {Ernberiza nivali&) is com- 
m(m Poi the New and Old \v orld. " Near the large grave," 
says Captfun Lyon, ** yrt^a a third pile of stones covering 
t]he bo^y oif a child which w^ coiled up in the same man- 
lier. A snow-bunting had found its way thro^igh the looiie 
stones which composed this little tomb, and its now for- 
sakeot neatly built nest, wa^ found plaped on the neck of 
the child* As the snow-bupting has a|l the doipestip vir- 
toes of o^r English redbreast, it has always been ponsidered 
by mi as th^ pt^a of thepe dreary wilds, and its lively chirp 
md fearless cqnfidence |iave rendered it respected py the 
most hungry sportsman, t could not on thi6 occasion view 
its little nest placed on tl^e breast of infancy, without wish- 
ing that I possessed the power of poetically expressing the 
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feelmgs it excited.*** The bold navigator ma^ rest assared 
that his simple recital of this circumstance is much more 
effective and pictorial than if he had recourse to a rhyming 
dictionary. The Lapland buntinflr {E. Lappomca) is alto 
found in the northern resrions of both contments ; and a 
beautiful species, nearly allied to it, the painted bunting (PleC' 
trophanespicta of Swainson), was lately discovered on the 
banks of the Saskatchawan. For the history and description 
of these, as well as of many beautiful larks and finches, 
we must refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

The pine-grosbeak {PyrrkiUa enucleator) is the largest 
of the bullfinch tribe. It measures above eleven inches in 
length. Of the grosbeaks, prqperly so called (genus Coc' 
eothraustes), the gayest and most remarkable is called the 
evening-grosbeak (C. vespertina, Bon.). It is a common 
inhabitant of the maple-groves which adorn the plains of 
the Saskatchawan, and is known to the natives by the name 
of aeesebasquit-petJiaysish, which, being interpreted, signi- 
fies sugar-bird. According to Mr. Swainson's views, this 
is the only genuine species of the genus hitherto discovered 
in America. We owe it to the observance of Mr. Cooper.f 

The scarlet tanager (Tanagra rubra) is one of the most 
brilliant of those southern species which during the summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. The 
whole plumage, with the exception of the wings and tail, 
is of the most vivid carmine-red. The wing-coverts, po»> 
terior secondaries, and middle tafl-feathers are black, and 
form a rich contrast to the other portions of the plumage. 
After the autumnal mouH, the male becomes dappled with 
greenish-yellow. The plumage of the female is green above 
and yellow below ; her vrings and tail are brownish-bIad[, 
edged with green. Though this species sometimes builds 
in orchards, and visits the cherry-trees for the sake of their 
firuit, it does not frequently approach the habitations of man, 
but prefers the solitude of the umbrageous woods. In ad* 
dition to fruits, its food consists of large winsed insects^ 
such as wasps, hornets, and bumblebees. The scarlet 
tanager is as yet unknown beyond the foity-ninth parallel, 
ftnd so comes just vnthin the southern lunits of the fbr> 

» NarraUve of an A ttempt to reacli RepalBe Bty» 
4 Ann. Lye. New-Yoik, vol. L p. «». 
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codntiiec. The fbUowinff inteiestiiig narrative is given by 
Alexander Wilson: — ^'^rassing throagh an orcluird one 
morning, I caught one of these youn^ birds, that had but 
lately left the nest. I carried it with me about half a 
Biik, to show it to my friend Mr. William Bertram ; and 
havin|r procured a cage, hung it up on one of the large pine- 
trees m the botanic ^uden, within a few feet of the nest of 
an orchard-oriole, which also contained young, hopeful that 
the charity or tenderness of the orioles would inauce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But charity with 
them, as with too many of the human race, began and ended 
at home* The poor orphan was altogether neglected, not^ 
withstanding its plaintive cries ; and as it refused to be fed 
by me^ I was about to return it back to the place where I 
found it, when, towards the afternoon, a scarlet tanager, no 
doubt its own parent, was seen fluttering round the cage 
endeavouring to get in. Finding this impracticable, he flew 
off and soon returned with food in his bill, and continued 
to feed it till after sunset, taking up his lodgings in the 
luj^r branches of the same tree. In the morning, almost 
as soon as day broke, he was again seen most actively en- 
ffaged in the same affectionate manner ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the insolence of the orioles, continued his benevolent 
o&es the whole day, roosting at night as before. On the 
third or fourth day he appear^ extremely solicitous for the 
liberation of his charge, using eveiy expression of distressful 
anxiety, and evexy call and invitation that nature had put in 
his povirer for him to come out. This was too much for the 
feelings of my venerable friend ; he procured a ladder, and, 
mounting to the spot where the bird was suspended, opened 
toe cage, took out the prisoner, and restored him to liberty 
and to his parent, who, with notes of great exultation, ac- 
companied his flight to the woods. The happiness of my 
good £riend was scarcely less complete, and showed itself in 
his benevolent countenance ; and I could not refrain saying 
to nqrself— if such sweet sensations can be derived from a 
simple circumstance of this kind, how exquisite, how un- 
speakably rapturous, must the delight of those individuals 
have been, who have rescued their fellow-beings from death, 
chains, and imprisonment, and restored them to the arms of 
their Mends and relations ! Surely in such godlike actiona 
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nrtue is its own mo^ abundant Toward !*** Net^iChidM^ 
as practical ornithobgy can by no riieahs floarikh without 
powder and shot, Wilson continued to knodt down M rnaaf 
birds as he required, — and they w^re many, — for the spte^e 
of several succeeding years. Alas ! that the latter weite 
•ofew. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remidAtebte lOs 
the singularity of its habits, called the corwpen or cuckoo- 
bunting {Emberiza pecoris of Wilson), cli^ised by Mr. 
iSwainson in the genus MototTma* It visits the fiir-coan- 
tries in May, and, after r&nging as <fer north its the Mxtiedi 
parallel, it departs in September^ and oottec^hig In large 
flocks during the ensuing month in PeAAns/ylvataia, it finally 
ret&es to winter-quarters in Mexico and the lAost soMhem 
parts of the United States. It feeds on grain, gtaiss, tod 
worms, and is frequently seen peivhed familiarly on the 
backs of cattle. But the thOst remark^llle trait in the 
character of this species is its pnu^ic^e (fibe 'that of qor 
own cuckoo) of laying its eggs in the nekts of other binds, 
and abandoning itis future offspring to the care of strangers. 
The yellow-thjoat and red-eyed fiy-catcher ate idoM fire- 
quently selected to perform the office of foster-piifeiite. 

Passing over the rice-bird, the Baltimore oriole, the pur- 
ple grakle, and others of the Stumidc^ we shall htere htieily 
notice the family of the crows. The raven (Carous eorax^) 
which occurs in all the four quarters of the globe, is abimd- 
ant in the fur-countries ; uid the carrion-crow (C e&rone) 
also occurs there, but appears to be of a less hardy nature, 
as it is seen in the interior in summer only, and does not 
iseem to approach within 500 Or 600 miles of Hadsdn'e l^ay. 
The magpie {Cpca) is as common in the prairie lands of 
America as it is m Europe. Several beautlral jays Hkewiie 
occur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, which are liumemis 
and widely spread over the American continent, astitigfat be 
expected m connexion with the vast forests with which to 
much df the country is still encumbered. The IvoiyMHed 

* Amexiean OmiUMdogy, vol. U. p. 830. 
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iroodpecker {Pteus prindpalui) 10 undoubtedly the most 
m&ffnifioent of the genus. While many of the smaller 
kinds setk their prey in the orchajrd or shrubbery, among 
rails, fences, or prostrate logs, the present species inhabit 
the most towering trees of the forest, '^seeming particularly 
attached to those prodigious cypress swamps, whose crowded 
giant sons stretch their bare and blasted, or moss-hung 
arms, midway to the skies. In these almost inaccessible 
recesses, amid ruinous piles of impending timber, his 
trumpet-like notes and loud stro^Lcs resound through the 
solitary savage wilds, of which he seems the sole lord and 
ma^er.'* The food of this species, Mr. Audubon informs 
us, consists chiefly of beetles, larrs, and large grubs. No 
sooner, however, are the grapes of the forest ripened, than 
tiiey are eaten by the ivory-billed woodpecker with great 
avidity. ** I have seen this bird," says the last-named ex- 
cellent observer, <* hang by its claws to the vines, in the 
position so often assumed by a titmouse, and, reachinff 
downwards, help itself to a bunch of grapes with much 
apparent pleasure."* Although we have introduced a no* 
tice of this fine species, we are not aware that it extends 
so far to the north as the countries with which we are at 
present engaged. It is, however, well known in many of 
the United States. A much more northern species is the 
three-toed woodpecker {P. tridactylus of Swainson), which 
exists in all the forests of spruce-fir that lie between Lake 
Superior and the Arctic Sea. It is the most common of the 
species that occur to the north of Great Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race are inexhaustible. 
Each tribe and family contains many fiBuniliar and well-re* 
membered species, on the history of which we could dilate 
with pleasure ; but we must of necessity leave even the 
names of many unrecorded. Two firail and fairy beinesf 
however, seemingly of too delicate a fabric to withstand we 
nideness of the northern blasts, now solicit our regard, and 
as they have flown far to obtain it, we must here insert « 
compendious history of the North American humming-birds. 
Meanwhile, let us borrow the words of the enthusiastic 
AndxibQa, They apply to the ruby-throated species (TVa^ 

* OraiilKdiiclcal n^pby, volL pMA^ 
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chUu9 colubrts, Linn.)* '^ No sooner has the retaming gon* 
again introduced the vernal season, and caused millions of 
plants to expand their leaves and blossoms to his genial 
beams, than the little humming-bird is seen advancing on 
fairy-wings, carefully visiting every opening flower-cup, and 
like a curious florist, removing from each the injurious in- 
sects that otherwise would, ere lon^, cause their beauteous 
petals to droop and decay. Poised m the air, it is observed 
peeping cautiously and with sparkling eye into their inner- 
most recesses, while the ethereal motions of its pinions, so 
rapid and so light, appear to &n and cool the flower without 
injuring its fragile texture, and produce a delightful mur- 
muring sound, well adapted for lulling the insects to repose. 
Then is the moment for the humming-bird to secure them. 
Its Ion? delicate bill enters the cup of the flower, and the 
protruded double-tubed tongue, delicately sensible^ and im-. 
bued with a glutinous saliva, touches each insect in suc- 
cession, and draws it from its lurking-place to be instantly 
swallowed. All this is done in a moment, and the bird, as 
it leaves the flower, sips so small a portion of its liquid 
honey, that the theft, we may suppose, is looked upon with 
a grateful feeling by the flower, which is thus kindly relieved 
firom the attacks of her destroyers. 

** The prairies, the orchards, and ^rdens, nay, the deep- 
est shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, and 
every^ere the little bird meets with pleasure and with 
food. Its |[orgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy baflies 
all competition. Now it glows with a flexy hue, and again 
it is chanj^ed to the deepest velvety black. The upper parts 
of its delicate body are of resplendent changing green, and 
it throws itself through the air with a swiftness and vivacity 
hardly conceivable. It moves from one flower to another 
like a gleam of light, upwards, downwards, to the right» 
and to the left In this manner it searches the extreme 
northern portions of our country, following with great pre- 
caution the advances of the season, and retreats with 
equal care at the approach of autumn.*** 

The nest of this species is foxmed with a delicacy propor- 
tioned to its tiny inmates. The external parts consist of 
a light-gray lichen found on the branches of trees or ^ 

* Ornithological Biofraphy, wl. I p. ««. 
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decayed fence-rails, and so trimly arranged around the nest, 
as well as at some distance from the s^ to which it is at- 
tached, as to appear like a portron of the stem. These little 
pieces of lichen areglued together, as some smt, with the 
saliva of the hird. The next layer consists of a cottony 
sabstance, and the innermost of silky fibres obtained firom 
various plants, but all extremely soft and delicate. In this 
sweet receptacle the female depositee a single pair of eggs, 
pure white, and of an almost oval form. 

A 'Virginian gentleman kept two of these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a mixture 
of honey and water. On this they appeared to feed ; bat 
as the sweet and viscous liquid brought many small flies 
about the cage, the humming-birds were seen to map at 
and swallow the insects with ^at eagerness. Mr. C. W. 
Peale also succeeded in rearmg two young ones firom the 
nest. They used to fiv about the room, and would fi«- 
quently peich on Mrs. Peale's shoulder. Wilson himself 
took a nest in the summer of 1803, the inhabitants of which 
were just about to fly ; indeed one of them flew out by the 
window that same evening, and, striking against a wall* 
was killed. The other refiised food, and was scarcely alive 
next morning. A lady, however, undertook to nurse it, and 
dissolvinff a little sugar in her mouth, she thrust in the 
bird's biU, which immediately sucked with great avidity. 
It was kept for three months, and daily supplied with loidf- 
sogar dissolved in water. Fresh flowers were also scattered 
every morning around its food ; and in this way it appeared 

£y, active, and fiill of spurits, and hovered from flower to 
wer as if hi its natural state. It never failed to express, 
both by a peculiar motion and a chirping voice, the ^rreatest 
pleasure when its supply of flowers was introduced mto the 
cage. It became Uie adoption of all beholders, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that it miffht be pre- 
served throughout the winter ; but unfortunately it one day 
got at large, and fljin^ about the room in a more excited 
manner tlum usual, it mjured itself in Such a way as to die 
soon after.* The i^iecies to which these observations aj^y 

* la addition to thewiitliiis of Wilson and Aiidaboii,'eoiunilt, fiir a 
knowledfe of tiie biatory and habits of bwmning-blrda, Mr. Bollock's 
^ Six Montbs in Mezieo," and H. Lmon's «£QMo|ro dcs Oissoi 
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nngei during the sainmer •eacon as &r to the north as tht 
67th parallel. Dr. Richardson found it on the plains of the 
SeAatchawan, and Mr. Drudunond discoTered its nest near 
the sources of the Elk River. This was composed chiefly 
of the down of an anemone, bound together by a few stalks 
•f moss and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter of 
one inch. 

The other species to which we alluded above was first 
observed by our illustrious navigator Code, on the barren 
shores of Nootka Sound. It is the ruff-necked hunmiing- 
bird (TrockUut oMaris of Latham, and the TrockUus ruJuM 
of Gmelin). It is a superb species, and ranges to the 
southward at least as &r as the table-land of Mexico^ near 
Real del Monte; firom which locality specimens are pre- 
served in the unrivalled collection of Mr. Loddiges. It 
was traced by Kotzebue along the Pacific shores as far as 
the sixty-first paralleL The migration of birds has in 
everr age afforded a subject of pleasing speculation to the 
admuers of the never-ending wonders of the natural world; 
but in no instance does it more freely excite our admiratioii 
than when manifested by creatures so frail, and fantasticaBy 
Attired in hues 

*' Whleh make tin rose^ blush of beauty pale, 
And dim the licli geraniam^sscartec blaze." 

Of the long-winged and most aerial of the feathered 
raee, the swidlow tribe, many beautifiil species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the white-fironted or 
cliff-svrallow {Hinmdo lumfrotu of Say), diseoveted near 
the Rocky Mountains by Major Long. It was seen in great 
numbers by Sir John Fraiddin's party in 1830, while travel- 
ling from Cumberland House to Fort Enterprise. Its dne- 
teied nests are firequent on the fiuses of the rocky clifb of 
tiie Barren Grounds, and a number of them made their first 
appearance at Fort Chipevnran on the 35th of June, l^fi» 
and immediately built their nests undw the eaves of the 
dwelling-house, which are not mece than six feet above « 
balcony that extended the whole length of the building, sod 
was a constant promenade. '* They had thus to graze Uie 
heads of the passengers on entering their nests, and were 
moreover exposed to the curiosity and depredations of the 
cfaildEen, to whom they were novelties : yet they prelbxred 
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the dweninff-hoQse to the more lofty eavee of the itore- 
houses, and in the following season returned with aug- 
mented numbers to the same spot Fort Chipewyan- has 
existed for many years, and trading-posts, though far dis- 
tant from each otheryhave been esti^hshed in the fur-coun- 
tries for a century and a half; yet this, as fisur as I could 
learn, is the first instance of this species of swallow placing 
itself under the protection of man within the widely-ex- 
tended lands north of the Great Lakes.* What causa 
could have thus suddenly called into action that confidence 
in the human race with which the Framer of the Universe 
has endowed this species, in common with others of the 
swallow tribe 1"t This species is veiy widely distributed. 
It was transmitted to Professor Jameson firom India some 
years ago by the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (genus Cajfrimulgus), 
which are frequent and numerous in the northern regions 
of America, we may here record the name of the ^Ited 
kinff-fisher {Aleedo dcyon^ Linn.) as the sole representative 
in the fur-countries of a tribe very widely diffused over all 
the known regions of the earth. It is a bird of passage, 
and winters as far south as the West Indies, ahnough it 
also occurs in Georgia and the Floridas during that season. 

A more numerous and much more important family of 
lords (in America) are the TeWaonida or grouse. Nearly 
A dozen species inhabit the fur-countries, and of these the 
largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-tailed grouse 
or cock of the plains {Tetrao uropnasianust Bon.). The 
flight of this bird, Mr. Douglas informs us, is slow and un- 
•eteady, and affords but little amusement to the sportsman. 
Its winffs are small, and but feebly feathered in proportion 
to the size of the bird, which measures from thirty-two to 
thirty-four inches in length, and weighs from six to eight 
pcmnds. Though it may be said to represent the capercailzie 

* The late governor, De Witt Clinton, has given a very interesdnf 
liiatory of the closely-resembling species, H./iiiva^ which abouf sixteen 
vears a«o began to bnild its nests on ibe wails of houses in the Western 
States, and has every sncceeding summer been advancing iaitber to the 
Hastward. Vide Ann. Lye, New-York, vol. i. p. 156. 

i Fanna Bonali-Amerieana, vol. iL p. 831. 
Bb8 
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•r wood-gTooM (T. urogaUut) in Uie New Worid, it d^SMft 
in thif respect, that it never perdies. Its flesh is daik- 
eoloniedi and not particularly good in p<Hnt of flaroor.* 

We shall dose our accoont of American land-birds, eom* 
metAj so called, by a reference to the passenger-pigeon 
{Cdumki migritoria). It may be presomed to be soffi* 
ciently common in America, from a fact, or rather a calco* 
lation, given by Alexander Wilson. He estimated a flock 
which continued to pass above him for the greater pait of a 
day to have been a mile in breadth and 240 miles in length, 
and to have contained (three birds being assigned to every 
«quare yard) at least two thousand two hundred and thir^ 
millions, two hundred and seventy-two thousand pigeons !t 
Mr. Audubon confirms his predecessor's account l^ a nar- 
rative still more extraordinary,t and adds, that as every 
pigeon consumes fully half a pint of food (chiefly mast^ 
the quantity necessary fbr supplying ku flock must have 
amounted to eight millions seven hundred and twelve thoa* 
sand bushels per day !— an expensive doocot* 

Of the order of waders (GrkUaiores) none winter in the 
fur-countries. They generally arrive about the end of 
April and besinning of May, and are driven southwards in 
Butunm by the advance of winter, and its hardening influ- 
ence upon the moist grounds and swampy shores, from 
which tnese long-le|ged gentry draw their principal support 
We shall rest satisMd by furnishing a list of their names 
in the note below.f 

* For the Ustvy and deseripCkm of the other Ameifean frooie, ea»> 
suit Mr. David Oouflaa^i paper in the 1(Hh Tolnme of the lion. Trans.; 
Professor Jameson's edition of the American Ornithology, vol. fL p. 314, 
and ToL iv. p. 199, 325 ; the second volame of the Fauna BoresU-Amert- 
cant, p. itt; and my own ** Uloatrationt of Zoology,'' vol. L plsies », 
87, SO, 31, and eorreiponding letter-press. 

t See vol. IL p. 2W. 

t See his interesting history of the passenfer^pigeon la the llfst 
vomme of the *< Ornithological Biography,^ p. 319^-326. 
^ The sanderling {Caliirit 4trenaria, Uliger); American rini^ovar 



fClarsdrnw tenuptdmatu*^ Bonap.); kildeer-ploTer (Ch. voc^^entSf 
Linn.); golden-plover (C*. pluvialiSt Linn.?); gray lapwhic (Vanellut 
meltmogastery Bechst.); tumstone (Strepsilus inierprety uL); whoo» 
tng-erane {Gnu Amenettna, Temm.) : brown crane (O. CanaienstBf 
^emm.): great heron {Ardea Herodtag, Linn.); American bittera^ 
<wirdca UntifrnMo, Mong; American aYOset (B«cicrvir»*<ra Aimn> 
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Of tin still more extensive order of NaUUores^ or web* 
^ted swimming-biide {Palmpedeg)^ we shall preseM onij 
tt few brief notices. Birds of this order are fullj more re* 
Daricable for the texture than the tints of their plomage, 
although several flq[)ecies of the dock tribe are likewise &h 
imgoim.ed by considerable brilliancy of colour. Destined 
to mhabit the seashore, and the banks of lakes aad riversi 
they are much exposed to the inclemencies of the weather* 
and their feathers are providentially rendered very close and 
compact, and abundantly imbued with an oily seeretio% 
through which th^ become impermeaUe l^ moisturei 
This oeautifui provision, as I have elsewhere observed,** ift 
more indispenst&le to the economy of the Pdmipedes thaa 
to any other oider, as many of them are strictly oceanic, b»> 
ing sometimes found 500 leagues from land, and conse- 
quently having no other pkH» of repose, either by night at 
ij day, than &e suiface of the "injurious sea." In addi- 
tion to an abundant plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, sudi 
as du<^ and divers, are furnished with a close, and, in somd 
instances, very valuable down, which preserves them fnm 
the effects of cold and moisture, and is afterward uacd ia 
the formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial 
season. With the exception of ducks and mergansers, do 
very marked distiiiction pieinttis between the plumage of the 

«afut, Linn,); kmg-billod coriew (Nwnmius longirostris,' Wils.): 
lladsoniaA curlew (N, Huisoniaut Latb.); Esquimaux eurlew (If. 
•orasttf, Laik.)* Douglas' sandpiper (Tringa Dmi^lasih SwainsA a 
new meiem not unooromoD in the ftu--countrie« as nigh as the sixtieth 
paralld; slenderAhanks sandpiper (T. Azmanropu«, Bonap.?); 




sandpiiier (T. ptm£/4, WUs.) ; knot (7. cmerea, Linn.); aeraipalmated 



tatler (Totamu semipalmatu*» Temm.) ; tell-tale (T. voci/erus, BaMmU 
yelh>w*8lianln taaer (7../2at;^, Vieillot); red-shank or gambet (71 
naMrig, Becbst); Bartram's tatlcr (T. Bartramius, Temm.); ^hit&- 
tsQ^ tatter (T. ochropus, Temm.): green-rump tatler (T. cUnropygiug, 
VWill.j; great-fnarbledgodwit(Ltmo«a><toa,Vleai.); Hadaomaa gw^ 
Wit (JL. Hvd$onica.Bymjin.y, New-York godwit (ScolofMue Novobo- 
rscfMM, WUs.): Dniminond's snipe (Sc. Drummondti^ Swains,); 
Wilson's snipe (Sc. Wtisonih Ttmm.) ; yellow-breasted rail (Ralha 
tfcnclbormcengisy Bonap.); Carolina ratt (it C'arottntU, Bonsp.); AoMrt- 
«an 9t90^ (FuUca AnurieanayGtMi.): Wilson's phalarope (Pk. WiltonU, 
8ab.); hyperborean phalarope (PA. hyperbortUBy Latb.) ; dat-billed pbii- 
larope (Pk./ulicariui, Bonap.). 
*£i«stfattoBs«f2Qolsf9r,voL I., iatrodoetory letter-press to plate t. , 
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00X68. The young differ considerably fiom the adoRsy and 
seldom attain the perfect plumage tiU the lapse of one oi 
two seasons. 

North America produces several grebes (genus Podiceps) 
and sea-swallows {Sterna). About a dozen different kinds 
of gull {Lanu) inhabit lK>th the barren shores and inland 
■wamps of the fur-countries. A beautiful species called 
the fork-tailed gull {Larus Sabinii) is here represented. 

This bird was discoyered by Captain Edward Sabine on 
a group of three low rocky islands, about twenty miles 
from the mainland, off the west coast of Greenland. 
** They flew with impetuosity towards persons appioadiing 
their nests and young ; and when one bird of a pair was 
killed, its mate, though separately fired at, continued on 
wing close to the spot where it lay."** The fork-tailed or 
Sabme gull is one of the most elegant of the genus. Its 
colours, though suffici^itly contrasted for variety and liveli- 
ness of effect, are finely harmonized. The colour of the 
head assumes a considerable variety of appearances, accord- 
ing to the direction and degree of light in which it is 
examined; — a tinge of black, brown, blue, or purple, 
seeming alternately suffused over the deep lead colour 
which forms the prevailing tone by which the parts are 
usually characterized. There appears to be no difference 
in the plumage of the sexes, but the female is rather less 
in size. A solitary example of this species was met in 
Pruice Regent's Inlet during Sir Edward Parry's first 
Toyage, and in the course of the second voyage many 
were obtained on Melville Peninsula. They arrive in hiffh 
northern latitudes in June, and take their departure sou£* 
wards as early as the month of August. 

As an example of the northern ducks, we shall confine 
•cursives to the Rocky Mountain golden-eye (C2aii^u/a Bor- 
rovif Rich, and Swains.), a species distinguished from our 
common golden-eye by the head and upper portion of the 
neck being of a pansy-purple colour, with a large crescent- 
shaped spot of white before each eye. The white speculum 
of tne wmg is separated from a band of the same colour <m 
the coverts by a black stripe. It is dedicated to Mr. Barrow 
of the Admiralty, our chief promoter of those important 

* Una. I^aas. vol. xii. p. m 
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geographical discoTeries, from the snoeeMful condnct of 
which such essential benefits have resulted to zoological 
science. 

It appears that the swan lately discovered, or at least 
identified as new to the records of British ornithology, and 
described by Mr. Yarrell* under the name of Bewick's swan 
{Cygnus Beioickii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast within 
the Arctic circle of America. It is much later in its north- 
em migratory movements than its congener the trumpeter- 
iwan (C Imccinatifr), According to I^wis and Clarke, it 
winters near the mouth of the Columbia. Its nest is de- 
scribed by Captain Lyon (than whom few describe in a more 
agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss, and being 
nearly six feet long, four and three-quarters wide, two 
feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the inside of a 
foot and a half in diameter. The eggs were brownish- 
white, clouded with a darker tint. A more common species 
of swan in the interior of the fiir-countries is the trumpeter 
above named. The great bulk of the skins imported by 
the Hudson's Bay Company pertain to this species. 

The white pelican {Pel, onocrotahU) is frequent in the 
for^ountries as high as the sixty-first parallel. It haunts 
eddies beneath ca«»des, and destroys a great quantity of 
carp and other fish. 

The great northern diver {Cclymbus glaeidUs) is met 
with in considertible numbers in all the lakes of the interior, 
though seldom observed either in Hudson's Bay or along 
the shores of the Arctic Sea. It flies heavily, but swims 
with great swiftness. The black-throated species (C. Arc- 
ticiLs)j on the other hand, though common on the coasts of 
Hudson's Bay, more rarely makes its way into the interior. 
Most of the guillemot tribe {Uria troilej Brunmchiif gtyUCf 
and aUe) frequent the Arctic seas of America. 

We shall here close our account of the feathered imm 
of these northern regions. 

* Lion. Trans, vol. xvL p. 44i» 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Some Account of the PUMes and other ZooUgwU Proinetww 
of the Northern Megiong of America, 

Stnii;80ii--Sa]nKni--Trovt---€liar---Cspe}afii^\^ FUb— Blue FWi— 
HerriBff— Pike— Barbot— -Percb— Buil-liead— Noitlieiii Insects— Tbeir 
NaranJ Preseryattoo from Cold— More Ilorthenr Extension ofTropicsl 
Forms in Anferica than in Earope--'Bees— Extension WeatwarasoT 
ttM Hooey-be»-Diplera'— SfelTiUe Istand Spider^Boltsrttes. 

The fishes- ef the northern regions are of great impoit- 
ance as articles of food in countries where a untritioii* 
diet is by no means easy to obtain ; and where, a» we hare 
seen in the course of our historical disquisition, tripe de 
rodie, bamt bones, and fiir-jackets are too frequently ther 
sorry substitntes for better fait. We shall mention a few 
of the characteristic kinds. 

A species of sturgeon called steriet {Accifenser Ruthe" 
nue) abounds in the Saskatchawan. The fishery at Cundwr- 
land House is most productive during the i^rinff and summer# 
This is a much snraller species thui the A, kuoo* An in- 
dividual weighing 60 pounds is considered large. 

The Coppermine River salmon (StUmo Hemii) is shaped 
fike a common salmon, with a somewhat larger head. It« 
flise is inferior to that of the British salmon. It is cap- 
tured in great quantities in the leap at Bloody Fall, on ther 
Coppermine, in the montiis of July and August. Many 
wineties of trout also occur in the lakes and rivers of the 
northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which fir^* 
^uent our own otherwise well known streams ^ore stilt 
vaguely indicated Vy naturalists, the reader need not wofnder 
that we have little definite information to communicate 
regarding those of such far distant lands. The Indians da 
not appear to designate their trouts by specific appellations, 
hut use a general term ; the Crees call them nanuiuiecoosr 
the Chipewyans thlooeesirmeh, and the Esquimaux €BrkaUook, 
The vividness of their spots and markings seems to vary 
with the season ; and the c(dour and consequent condition 
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«f the flesh ore likewise Hable toi obai](ge. They gtUin at 
times to an enonnous size ; Br. Richerclsoii frequently oIm 
served troute iveighing 40 pounds. In Manito or God's 
Lake, ihey are lei^xieS to attain the sixe of 90 pounds. A 
•pedes nearly allied to the char (& alpinu9% but with ihi 
tail more iforked, and a hlunter snout, Was taken itt a lake 
in MekHlle Island. 

The eapebin or lodde (£f. GtctnUiniitui) Iras observed iji 
large shoals along the shallow shores of Bathurst's Inlet, 
trhe white fish (Ooregonus dibus) is named tfUeottek by the 
Gopper Indians, and titiameg hy the traders. It varies in 
weight fh>m three to eight pounds, and sometimes attainp 
even amuch gi>eater size. Itabounds in every fake end river 
of the American arctic regions, and forms a most dteUeious 
food, being eaten without aatiety as almost the sole article 
of diet at some of the tradin^^posts for a series of yeioiu 
Back'e grayling (C. signifer) is the poUaonbUu of the fttf« 
dealers. This beautiful fidi prefers the strong rainds, and 
rises eagerljT at the artificial fly. It was fouiMl during the 
first expedition only in the clear rivers to the norUiward o^ 
Great Slave Lake, and flieasureif about 16 inches atcln- 
sive of the caudal fin. ^he comnion berrifig {Clupea Bo* 
fengus) was caught in Bathurst Inlet early in the month of 
August ; and pike {E^M: laems ?) are common in all the 
lakes. The burbot {Qudut lata) is likewise a frequent fish 
in everr lake and river. It preys indiscriminately on what^ 
ever ether species it is able to swallow, and in the spring it^ 
stomach is generally crammedwitli^sray-fishto such a degree 
as %iy distort the shape of its own body.* It is little prized ae 
ibed. There is a kind of perch, sufficaently common aboiit 
thimberl^nd House, which resembles our commdn perch in 
dbape, but at the same time difiers in several respects from 
the European species. Its length to the caudal fin is about 
19 inches. A peculiar cettus {CfoUfisy Sabine), simyaf 
in its habits to C gobioy was Ibuna to occur abundantly on 
tiie shores of North Georgia in pools of water left 1^ the 
ebbing of the tide. The la^rest were not more than two 
inches long.f The six-homed bull«head (C. hexaeomis)f 
Is also frequent in the Arctic seas4 

* Appendix to Franklin's First Joomey, p. 724. 
t ^uimV—iuMtt ilf-AppCTidix to Parry*a Pinit Voyage, p. 213.' 
t For some notices of shells and other ioTertebrtte animals ^f tbs 
Cc 
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We have little to say of the insectt of the nortbeni n» 

S'oiui. Cold it in |peneral advene to the predactimi and 
crease of insect kfe, and even temperate climates an 
much less productive than tropical and equatorial regioas» 
in relation to those tiny tribes. It is probable, hovreveff 
that the distribution of many northern species is stiU un- 
known. It was formerly supposed that in Iceland. there 
were none, and that even in JNorway there were very few, 
and their absence from those countries was attributed to ex- 
cess of cold. Horrebow contradicted this opinion in regard 
to Iceland, although Dr. Hooker, in his interesting << Recol- 
lections** of a tour in that island, states that he met with 
few,* yet Olaften and Provalsen, during their residence 
there, collected 200 different species in one small valley.f 

Otho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, and col- 
lected only 68 species of the insect class properly so caUed4 
In the still higher latitude of Winter Harbour, where Sir 
Edward Parry sojourned, only six species of insects were 
collected from the beginning of the month of September 
till the August following. In Greenland, according to Mr. 
Kirby, every order of insect has its representatives, except 
Ortfaioptera and Hemiptera ; but in Melville Island, besides 
these deficiencies, neither coleopterous nor neuropterous 
species were observed ; and even the mosquito, that shrill 
-tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears to have ceased from 
troubling alon^ those hyperborean shores. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that insects can escape the extremes 
of cold, not only, as Mr. Madeay observes, by passinff cer- 
tain periods in the pupa or torpid state, but also by being 
while in that state usually buned in the earth, where they 
are but slightly sensible even of the most extreme rigour 
of venter. ** What they chiefly require is the presence of 
heat during some period of their existence ; and the greater, 
within certain limits, is the heat, the more actiye will be 
their vital principle. On the American continent the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in the course of the year are, as i» 
well known, incinnparably greater than in places of thtt 
t 

Aretie Regions, eonsolt tbe Siippl«aimt above named. See also a list 
of Zoophytes by Dr. Fleming, in the Appendix to Captain Parry^a 
Second Voyage to the Arctic Ikfians. 



♦Plm edition, p^. t Voyage SB lBlaB4i.t.t. 

t Fauna OnBnlandies. 
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Mine btitadd in Europe. We may, thenfbre, TeadUy 
conceive how familiei of insects will inhabit a wider range 
of iatitiide in the former country than in the latter. We 
see also how insects may swarm in the very coldest climates, 
such as Lapland and Spitzbergen, where the short summer 
can boast of extraordmary rises m the thermometer ; be* 
cause the enersj of the vital principle in such animals is, 
within certain mnits, proportionate to the degree of warmth 
to which they may be subjected, and escapes in a manner 
the severe action of cold.*** H is on the above principles 
also that Mr. Macleay accounts for what certainly at first 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects ; namely, that their tropical structure extends much 
farther north in America than in Europe, — that is, in a 
manner directly the reverse of that which has been noted 
by botanists to occur in the vegetable kinffdom. When we 
examine Cspru eamifex^ Cetonia nUidoj nutela 6^nc/ato, 
and ether insects from the neighbourhood of New-Tork, 
and compare them with species of the same families from 
BrBzO, we shall find their difference of structure infinitely 
less than that which would result firom a comparison of the 
entomological pcodnctions of the environs of Madrid with 
Uiose of &e banks of the Conffo. 

Mr. Macleay admits, that although in his opinion the in- 
sect tribes suffer less in cold climates than plants, it does 
not^erefore follow that the prevalence of cold has no efiEect 
in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect lifb. 
In truth, the diminution of the number of species becomes 
very conspicuous as we advance towards the poles. But 
tins the learned author of the Hora Entomologies supposes 
to be owing rather to the short continuance of the summer 
warmth, than to the lowness of its existing degree. In ac- 
cordance with this view we certainly find that many insects, 
such as gnats, mosquitoes, dbc. which pass theb larva stato 
in water, — thus avoiding the extremest cold, and whose ex- 
istence in the perfect state being naturally ephemeral, must, 
therefore, suffer little firom the shortness of summer, — are 
nowhere more troublesome than among the moors and 
maoshes of the north. On the other hand, the number of 
coleopteroos species, which, being naturally longer l|vedt 

* BomEntoBiotalles, psitL p.4S. 
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Ulieid amid those dreary wastes** 

Several necimens of a species of caterpillar were foond 
io MehlUe IslaiK]. They occurred in the vicinity df SaUx 
Aretiea and Saxifraga opponHfoUot and a new inoth (Bomivx 
Sabinit K.) was found in a swampy part of the island. The 
honey-bee {Afu nuUifiea) is supposed to be not an ind%e» 
nous but an imported species in America. Our land ezpe* 
dttiens did not obMfve its occurrence to- the north of Canada, 
The Americans have now settled thft Missouri, as far aa 
the 95th meridian, and it is probable that the New^Engiand 
men, in their iovmeys westward, carried hives along with 
them. According to Mr. Warden, the honey-bee was nd 
found to the westward of the Mississippi prior to the year 
1797 ; but it is now well known, and bas been so & a 
considerable time, as hiffh up the Missouri as the Maha 
nation ; having proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen 
years.f Such a distance seems great for these tiny erea^ 
tures to advance by the ordinary process of swarming, ev«a 
supposiBg that the fli^ of the new colonies was invariaUy 
in 8 western direction. It is at the rate of 43 miles »-ye»r ; 
bat they have, perhaps, been smitten by the Yankee pa»> 
sion of settling beyond the clearinff84 A wild bee {Apis 
alpinot Fah, Bon^us ArUieuSf K.) of a black colour, with the 
base and apex of the thorax and the anterior half of the wh- 
domen pale yellow, is very oosooion within the Arctic Cir* 
cle.^ '* Scarcely any genus of the insect creation has so 
large a ran^e as ^s of Bmidhu* It is found in the Old. 
World and m the Jfewr^and from the limits of phsnogi^ 
V¥i''»» vegetation to the e<|uator ; biH its metropc^ appeara 
to be within the temperate zone. The ran^ of the spedes 
in question seems famited by the AreCie Girde, and to go> 
£rom (Greenland only westwa^ ibt it does not appewr t» 

* Hons Entoinolofics, part i. p, 46. 

t Btatiscieal, Politn»l, and Historictl Aeeooat of IbsUJOited 8tatsa 
of Afserice, vol. iH. p. 1S». 

X Dr. RichardMn lat«ly tofiNrmed ma, that in tba courao ef Ma aortb- 
ara Joumejr, he aaw aoma beea in very high latitudea reaembtinc wu 
commoa humble^, bat that he dM not at the time aacertalD the exact 
apaeiaa, sad tha ehrcaoMaDcea aader which ha waa thas placed aate- 
tuMiely pravanf ed his praaerviog apeciineiia of the aoftar inaeeta. 

^ The Inaect above alluded to la a dtatincf apeeiea ttom the Apis 

^eipina of Linn., which ia black, with the tipper aide of t)M ^l^dAm1tn 

«U hot the baee^ cofsrad WltbfennciiiOBa hiifiL «**•— ~t 
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Imre been seen in Lapland or leeland,* or other eastern 
parts of that ciTcle."t 

Of the dipterons tribes we shall here mention only the 
Chtr&namus fdari* of Kirby. The body is of a deep black, 
somewhat hairy. The antenna are plamose. The wings 
are rather shorter than the body, of a milky hne, with pris- 
matic reflections, and the marginal nervnres black. The 
abdomen is slender and hairy. This spedes seems allied 
to the Tipulu stercoraria of De Geer, but exceeds it by 
twice the size. Along with Ctenophora Parrii it may be 
said to replace the Culices or gnats which prove so trouble- 
some to navigators and tcavellers up to a certain high lati- 
tude. The species of the genus ChironomuSf more espe- 
cially, are ofltiBn seen in our own country dancing in the 
sunbeams even during the depth of winter, when Culex is 
benumbed; and it was therefore to be expected, a priorh 
that the former would occupy a higher range, and approach 
nearer the pole than the latter. On the last day of Cap- 
tain Parry's attempt to reach the North Pole over the ice, a 
qiecies of Apkis was found in lat. 82^ 26' 44'', about 100 
miles from the nearest known land4 This may be con- 
sidered as the extreme northern boundary of insect life. 
. A small spider was seen in great abundance in Melville 
Island, running on the ground, as well as on various plants, 
and lea{ung when alarmed. Mr. Kirby had an opportunity^ 
of examining only a single specimen, which was so def^ 
tive from injury that he could not name with certainty t)ie 
^nus to which it belonged ; but from its leapine pro{)en- 
sities it was inferred to belong to Salticus of Latreille. 
To whatever genus it pertains, the specific name of Vel ' 
tnUeruis is now bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Scoresby brought a few insects from the east eoast 
of West Greenland. Among these were two butterflies^ 
Papiliopalano, Linn. {Faun, suec, 1041), and PapUio dia^ 
Linn. (Fab. Mant, ins, ii. p. 61, n. 581]. Bot^ of these 
were enumerated for the first time as productions of Green- 
land in the account of his voyage ; for the only butter^ 

* Hsokei^ RseotlaetiMM of lodaai, Itt 0ditittn, p. U. 
t SuppIeoMiit to tiM AppsBdiz to Captain Parry's First Voyage, 
B.S17. 
t NamtiftoraoAltiiiyltaiasfihttaeNonliF^iBBotts. 

Cca 
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»f Muller.* 

The MUomdlogj of the iMMtbem portioiit of the maanlaad 
of Amtrica is as yet known only wiough a few Ta|;ue and 
■nperficial notices, from which we^san dnlace no pontive re- 
snits, and with which we therelere deem it onnecessaiy to 
trouble the reader. Wd expect ere long a valuable contrio 
tmtion on the subject from the skilful pea of Mr, Kirby.t 



CHAPTER IX. 

Characiertstic PeatwrcM in the Botany of the Northern Hegioni 
of America, 

Mr. Brawn's ObssmiUMM sa tlie relsHTe Proporttoiis of the twe ir«at 
IMviftions ofPhenogainaDs Plants— BeautiAil small Willow IhmiEast 
GrMnland— Notices of tbe more remarkable Species collected by Dr. 
Rlcbardaon— Galium Tinctorinm^Gomos Alba— Phlok Hoodii— VI* 
bsmam Edsls— Axales Nndickulis— LUhun PbiladelphiettBtt— EpUo- 
binm AnKusUfblhim— Ledam laUfoliuin— L. Falustre— Pruoos Virgi- 
aiana— Pyms Oralis— Crepis Nana— Cineraria Congesta— Pinna Nigra 
—P. Alba— P. Banksiana— P. Mieroearpa— L. Lambertians— Erop»> 
^tram Nigniin-^Myrica Gale— Populns "mplda— Populus Bsiasmifera 
T'-Jbrnlpems Prostrata— Sfriachntim Mnioides- Dicrannm Elongaium 
— Ojrrophora proboscidea— Hyperborea Pennsylvanica, MecUenbergii, 
▼elles-^Cetraria Ricbardsonii— Fncus Oersn<rides— Dilllenlties in ths 
Determination of Arotie Species— PIsnts reeendy introduced to Um 
British Gardens— Lathyrus Dscaphyllua^Di^toca FranliUnu— Lnpinoe 
^oralis— Clarkia Pucbella— Gerardia Capitate— New Dodecatbeoa 
— Andrptneda Tetragona— Heozlesia Empetrifolia— Azalea Ls^oBka 
r^Bryss DEwniiKNidia. 

Although, an ^ subject of scientific and philosophical in- 
▼jestigatipn, botany yields in interest to none of the other 
brrnmBf pf natural history, and although a great poet and 
proieuj^d obfierver of nature has asserted that 

^Ts hisi the msantst tower Ihst blows esn giss 
Thsmghts that do pften Ue too deep Ihr tears," 

* 8eoresby*s Jopvinyl^s VoysKslstheNortbtm Whsls.FMity,|k 4M. 

t The third wilnqie of Dr. 5iahsidson*s Famna »ortaU'4maie4mtu 
BOW in preparation, wiU contain « fbw notices of Serpents, s descri» 
tiM of the TIShes, «n sMsant sT «|M iDBSSSi (by Mr. £ih|rj^ aiid a Use 
oTTestsces. 
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yeU (ywing to the eztensioa which we have aesigned to tha 
soologieal department, our space we fear will scarcely suffica 
for more than a cursory sketch, even with the total exclusion 
of all lachrymose afiection. Several of our best botanista 
have, of late years, devoted a portion of their attention to the 
flora of the Northern Regions of America; but the subject 
haa as yet made little progress bey<md the indispensable pre- 
toinary of correct, though probably not yet completed, 
catalogues of certain districts. From these it is scarcely 
possible at present to select any such general features aa 
would interest the majority of our readers ; but we shall in 
the mean while indicate the sources from which those who 
tncline to investigate this branch of science may derive the 
most ample and accurate information. 

A list of plants, collected in Melville Island by the officers 
of the first Polar voyage, has been published by Mr. Brown, 
with characters and descriptions of the new species.* This 
account was made up from the herbaria of Captain Sabine, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. James Roes, Captain Pany, Mr. Fisher, 
•nd Mr. Beverley, whose names are here given in the order 
of the extent of their collections. Great difficulty was ex* 
perienced by Mr. Brown in determining many of the speciesi 
/either from their extremely variable CMracter or the mcom* 
plete condition of the qtecimens, and occasionally also from 
the want of authentic individuals of an identical or analogous 
nature from other countries, with which the recent acqui- 
sitions might be compared. The plan originally followed 
by the great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list 
was more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
femarks on the state and relative proportions of the primary 
divisions and natural orders to which these northern plants 
pertained — a comparison of that hyperborean vegetation 
with the productions of nearly similar climates — and obser* 
Tattons on the range of such species as were aacoiained to 
be common to Melville Island and other parts of the world. 
Towards the completion of that plan he had raade oonsidex^ 
able pi e g ies s ; but he found eventually that to have satis* 
fiMstorily developed some of the subjects just named, would 
not only )3Aye required more time than he had then in his 

* BappleiDeBl te tlis A w w di x to Osptaia Puiy^ Fbst Voyagi^ 
LoDd<Mi,18M 
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pow6r to bestow, bat alio a more ample stodc of material* 
tban was at that period within his reach. If then so skilful 
an observer was unable to exhibit any general views on the 
subject, we hold ourselves to stand excused for their absence 
from tMs department of our present publication. In the list 
referred to the reader will find descriptions of several new or 
imperfectly-known genera and species, with admirable illus- 
trative enmvings from the unrivalled pencil of Mr. Bauer. 
In Mr. crown^s earliest observations on the interesting 
subject of the relative proportions of the two primary divi- 
sions of phsnogamous plants, he had arrived at the conclu^ 
sion, that from 45^ as far as 60^, or perhaps 65° of north 
latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to moflocotyledo- 
nous plants gradually diminished.* From a subsequent 
consideration, nowever, of the list of Greenland plants given 
by Professor 6eisecke,t as well as from what he had been 
Me elsewhere to collect, regarding the vegetation of alpino 
regions, he had supposed it not improbable that in stilt 
higher latitudes, and at corresponding heights above the 
level of the sea, the relative numbers of these two divisions 
were a^ain inverted ;t — ^in the list of Greenland plants just 
referred to, dicotyledones being to monocotyledones as four 
to one, or in nearly the equinoctial ratio ; and in the vege- 
tation of Spitzbergen, as far as it could be judged of from 
the materials hitherto collected, the proportion of dicotyle- 
dones appearing to be still further increased. This inver- 
sion in the cases now mentioned was found to depend at 
least as much on the reduction of the proportion of granu- 
nes, as on the increase of certain dicotyledonous families,' 
especially saxifrages and crucifers. " The flora of Mel- 
ville Island, however, which, as far as relates to the two pri- 
mary divisions of phsnogamous plants, is probably as much 
to be depended on as any local catalogue hitherto published, 
leads to very different conclusions— <licotyledone8 being in 
the present list to monocotyledones as five to two, or in as- 
low a ratio as has been anywhere ^et observed; while 
the proportion of grasses, instead of bemg reduced, is nearljT 
double what has been found in any other part^of th« world 

• FUndera* Voyage, ii. p. 538. 

1 i!?^SLl?!2?»*»n^ ^ Bi»w««f»s EneydopflMlia. 

X TwOBby* Congo, p. 433 . 
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(•0e Humboldt in Diet dm Sdenoes Nat foin« 18, table at 
p. 416), — this fiimily fonning one-fifth of the Wbofe pheao* 
gamouB vegetation."* 

Prior to the pnUicatioB of the liat, from the prefiitorj 
WttULfks to which the pieceding is an extraet, a abort cata- 
logue of plants eoileeted en the east coast of Greenland 
was pciblished by Mr. Scores^,^ with aome remarks by Dr. 
Hooker. -f The female catkins of a willow, allied to- Salix 
arenaria of Smith, are described as ezttemely beautiial, 
owkiff to the fine contrast between their almost btaek scale» 
and the pave silky whiteness of their germens. This was. 
the only arborous plant met with by Mr. Scoiesl^. It& 
mode of growth was singular ; for although it expanded to 
the extent of several feet, it so accommodated itself to the 
nature of that chilly climate, or was so acted ojpon by its 
nngenial influence, tbat it only spread laterally, and wa» 
never observed to rise higher than two or three inches from 
the ground.^ 

In the same year with the preceding, the narrative of 
Sir John FrankHn*s first journey, already so oilen refisRed 
to^ made. its appearance. The appendix to that voltime 
(No. viL p. 729) contains a list of North American plants 
by Dr. Richardson, which, however, is not given as eon* 
taining any thing like a fhll catalo^e of the flonr of the 
district through which the expedition travelled. Dnrinff 
their snmmer jonmeys only a small portion of time could 
be mHotted to botanical researches, imd the constant an4 
more important duties of the oiBeers ^vented their aiding 
the doctor at all times in the collection of specimens a« 
saduloosly as they inclined to do. Under unavoidable dt^ 
enmstaoces of a very harassing nature, a large paropoztioa 
of plants B»y well be supposed to have escaped thmr notice ; 
and the disastrous incidents attending their homewaxd 
journey aeross the Barren Grounds, firom the i^ores of 
the Arctic Sea, finoed them to leave behind the entice col* 

* Suppiement tf tbe Appendix to Captain Ytrrfu Fhst Tograge^ 
p. 903. 

t Jonmsl of a Voyage te the Northern Wlnto-fldMiy, Apveadis, No 
11. p. 410. 

f In connexion with tbe lest-named work the reader may alao consalt 
a Catalofue of Plants colleeted by William Jameaon, Eeq., aargeeii, en 
the weet coast of Greenland, drawn vp by Dr. Greville, and llWiahsd 
tn the Memoin of tbs Wemeriaa Society, voL iiL p. «M 
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lections formed during the snmmer of 1821, with the exoep*- 
tion of a few ipecimens collected on the banks of the Cop- 
pennine River, and which had previously been intmsted 
to Mr. Wentzel's care. Professor Schwsffricben, when 
in London, named the musci, and Dr. HocMLer undertook- 
the examination of the lichenes and fungi. Nothingmore 
need be said to stamp a high value on those portions of 
the catalogue. 

This lii^ contains (besides a few specimens described in 
the addenda by Mr. Brown) above 660 species. These an 
referable to various classes in the followmg numerical pro- 
portions :^ 



Monodelphia 1 

Diadelphia SS 

Syngeirasia 58 

Oynandria 8 

Monacia S9 

Diacia M 

Cryptoffamia, 

FUicM 19 

Mosei 7S 

Hepatiea 16 

Lichenes ISl 

Fungi 19 

Alga 6 



Ifbnandria S 

Diandria.. 5 

Triandria 31 

Tetrandria 9 

Pentandria SI 

Bezandria SS 

Heptandria 1 

Octandiia 11 

Z»ecandria 38 

Dodecandria 1 

Icosandria 20 

Polyandria 24 

Dydynamia 15 

Tetradynamia 23 

We shall briefly notice a few species, remarkable for their 
economic or other uses. The juice of the GaliMm tmctorium 
•is used indiscriminately with that of G, boreaUy by the 
wom^n of the Cree nation, for the purpose of dying their 
porcupine quills. The lead-coloured fruit of Connu o/te 
are called bear-berries (musqua-meena) by the Crees, be-^ 
* cause the bear is known to feed and fetten on them. A 
new species of phlox was discovered by 'the expedition, and 
named Phlox Hoodiiy « as a small tribute,*' Dr. Richaidson 
informs us, *<to the memory of my lamented friend and 
companion, whose genius, had his life been spared, would 
have raised him to a conspicuous station in his profession, 
and rendered him an ornament to any science to which he 
might have chosen to direct his attention." This beautiful 
plant is a striking ornament to the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlton House, where it forms large patches, con* 
•pfcuous from a distance. The red berries of the yt^ttniiMi 
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«Me, named wintor-beniea by tlie Crees» were obtenred to 
bo highly ornamental to the woods. The bruised baric of 
the root of Azalea nudieauli* is applied by the Indians to 
recent wounds. The LUkan Piuladelphicum is called 
moQse-root by the Crees, because the common mouse of 
their country (a species of campagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Can^ian voyagers use the 
young shoots of EpUobium angustifolium as a pot-herb, un- 
der the name Vherbe fret. The Ledum laii/olmmf some- 
times used as tea, is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw (ever- 
green, or alwaprs leaves), and also masksg or medicine, be- 
cause the natives think that the white residents drink its 
infusion as a medicine. The Ledum vahutre^ according to 
Dr. Richardson, fotms a better substitute for tea than the 
plant just named. 

The FrunoM Virgvniana ^ows to be a handsome small 
tree, rising on the sandy pluns of the Saskatchawan to the 
height of twenty feet, and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake, where, however, it attains the height of only 
five feet. Its finiit, known under the name of choke-cherry, 
is not very edible in the recent state, but forms a desirable 
addition to pemmican when dried and bruised. The FyruM 
ooalis of Pursh is a common plant as far north as lat. 62^» 
and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. Its wood 
is greatly esteemed by the Crees, for the formation of ar- 
rows and pipe-stems ; it is hence called bois ie fl^che by the 
Canadian voyagers. Its berries, about the size of a pea, 
are the finest fruit in the countiy, and are used by the. 
Crees under the name of Messasscootoommeena, both fresh 
and dried. They make excellent puddinffs. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shall signalize only 
two examples. The Crept* nana, a singular species, ap- 
. pears to l^ve been noticed by the land-expedition only on 
•the banks of the Coppermine River. The polar voyagers 
collected it in Repulse Bay, Five Hawser Bay, and Lyon 
Inlet. 

The Cmeraria eonge$ta^ described byMr. Brown,* varies 
from three to seven inches in height. The leaves are some- 
times merely undulated, at other times fumii^ed with long, 
qneading, sharp, unequal, tooth-like processes. General^ 

* Appoidiz to Pirn's Fim Voyift, p. t7& 
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^e How&n 8cn coUeetod into m nmnkAbly eompacsk htmBL' 
but in two specimens examined by Dr. Hooker,* sereral «f 
ibe iewer-stalks spring singly firom the msils of the leewes 
up the Whole length of the stem; in which case they are 
mostly single-flowered, tnmcatedi and leafy; but «hrays 
elothed, in eommon with the involoore, I7 a beauttful long 
and dense silky wool, by which character this spedes a^ 
pears to lie principally distinguidied from C. pMhutns. 
Bpecimens ef this plant were ^tthered by Dr. RrchaidsoK 
in Bathorst Inlet, on die shore of the Arctic Sea, on the 
25th of Jufy. According to Mr. Edwsrds, the individnak 
in Captain Parry's collection, which have elongated flowe»> 
stalks, were drawn out by having been made to grow on 
boafd-ship; at least he has seen «ueh treatment produce 
precisely that effect ; and he adds that in its native place of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise than remaric- 
^Ibly dense and crowded in its mfloresoenee. 

The blade American spruce {Pima mgra^ Lanri».) is 
Ibund in «w«mpy situations as fer noi^as bt. 66^^ wfamit 
terminates «long with the Betula fapyracta. The whits 
American spruce (P. tdba^ Lamb.) is mentioned by Di. 
jlicfaordson as the most northern tree which came unosr hii 
ubserration. ^0n the Coppermine River, within twenty 
miles df the Arctic See, it attains the height of ^twenty feet 
vrmore. Its timber is in eomtmon use throughoutitfae coun- 
try, and its ^ilender roots, denominated WtUMfch, are indio* 
pensable to canoennakers for eewingthe^ps of Mrcfa-baik 
together. The resin which it exoSes is used ibr paying 
over the seams of the canoes; and canoes :for temporal^ 
purposes are = frequently formed of its own bark. It is .the 
xntlytree Aat the Esquimaux of Uie Asetic Sea have ac eeus 
to while <^wing, and the^ contrive to nMloe pretty strong 
iiows'by joining pieces of its wood t<]!gether."t The Scnm 
or ^y pine (jrimts BanktianOf Lamb^), in diy oan^ soils, 
prevails to the exclusion of all others. It is a handsome 
'tree with lonff, spreading, flenble branches, generally fur- 
nished with varied curved cones of nany years' growtil. 
It attahis the height of forty foet aad upwards in fovoumUs 
vituatioBB ; but ^ 4i«Aeter of its trunk.is greatei in pco» 
• Appendix to Parry's First Voyage, p. W7. 
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porcfdii to lis belffbt than that of the other pmet of the 
coamtfj. It exudee less reshi thui P. alba. The Oanedft 
porcupine feedt upon its baik ; and its wood, from its lights 
nets and the stndghtness and toughness of its fibres, is 
highly prised as eanoe timbers. It was observed on the 
route of the overland expedition as far north as lat d4^ ; 
but on the suidy banks of the Mackenzie it is said to attain 
to a etill higher latitude.* The American larch (P. micr(h 
earpOj Lamb.) was observed in swampy situations from York 
Factory to Point Lake, in lat. 66°. It was, however, of 
dwarfish growth in the kst-named locality, seldom exceed- 
ing the height of six or eight feet. 

One of the most magnificent of the newly^discovered 
forest-trees of North America is Lambert*s pme {Pimu 
LaanbertUrut, Doufflas). Its principal localities are probably 
to the south of the districts with which we are here more 
especially inteorested ; but as its northern boundaries are 
not yet known, and as it ibrmt in itself so fine a feature in 
this department of botany, we camiot leave it aUoffethor 
mmotked. It covers large districts in Nc»them CaliKNmia, 
about a hundred miles from the ocean, in lat. 43° north, 
and extends as far south as 4P. It grows sparingly upon 
low hills, and the undulating country east of a range oi 
noantains, running in a sotmi-westc»m direction from the 
Rocky Mountains towards thettra^ where the soil connsts 
entirely of pure sand. It forms no dense forests like most 
of the other pines of North America, but is seen scattered 
singly over the plains, more after the manner of Pinu» 
rtanoBO* The trunk c^ this gigantic tree attains a height 
of from 150 to upwards of 250 feet, varying from twenty 
to nearly sixty feet in circumference ; — ^thus far exceeding 

" The tallost pine 
HewB on Norwegian bills to be tlie mast 
Of some great asamiral." 

* Appendix to Franklin's Flrit Jonmey, p. 752.— This is tbe only 
American species tbat makes any approach in liabit and appearance to 
the Pinus sylvestriSy commonly called the Scotch llr. A distingniehed 
writer in tbe Quarterly Review ascribed tbe deterioration of our planta- 
tions of tbela8i>named tree to the circmnstance of our nurserj'men find- 
ing it cheaper to import cones from Canada, than to pay for gathering 
them in Braemar,— a charge, however, from which tne trade must be 
taWy and freely acquitted, as the Pinus sylvettris does not in Ihct exist 
in America. 
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The stem i» TemaikaUy straight, and is destitute tft 
branches for about two-thirds of its height. The baik im 
uncommonly smooth for such large timber ; of a li^t-brown 
colour on the south, and bleached on the north side. The 
brapches are rather pendulous, and form an open pyramidal 
head, with that appearance which is peculiar to the abies 
tribe. The leaves are rigid, from four to fire inches long, 
of a bright jpreen colour, and grow in fives. The cones are 
pendulous from the extremities of the branches, and when 
ripe measure about eleven inches in circumference at the 
thickest part, and from twelve to sixteen inches in l^nsthk 
The scales are lax, rounded, and destitute of spines. The 
seeds are large, eight lines long and four broad, of an oval 
form. Their kernel is sweet and of a pleasant taste. The 
timber is white, soft, and light. It abounds in turpentine 
reservoirs ; its specific gravity is 0-463 ; and the whole tree 
produces an abundance of amber-coloured resin. That 
which exudes from the tree when it is partly burned loses 
its usual flavour, and acquires a sweet taste, in which state 
it is used by the natives as sugar, being mixed with their 
food.* The seeds also are eaten when roasted, and they 
are likewise pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter 
U8e.t 

Numerous sj^es of willow occur in the Northern R». 
gions of Amenca,— they are not yet well defined. The 

* Mr. David Douglas, in Linn. Trans., voL xv., and Edin. New PbiL 
Jour. vol. V. p. 401. 

t We trust that our accomplished correspondent, Dr. Traill, of Liver. 
pool, will excuse our making the fbUowing extract from one of his 
private letters. ** Have yon seen Douglas ? I was greatly j^eased with 
nis intelligence and modesty. He gave me a most interesting sketch of 
bis trarels beyond the Rocky Mountains, and a simple but appallinc 
aeooimt of the privations of a trarelier in that part of the New WorlC 
The contrast between the vegetation of the western and eastern sides of 
the chain is striking. The variety of oaks, juglandes, and elms, inter- 
■versed with magnolias and rhododendrons, fbrm the striking peculiari- 
ties of the eastern,— but beyond the mountains only one species of oak 
is found, while neither elms, juglandes, nor magnolias occur, and only a 
single rhododendron. It is, however, the fhvourite haunt of the gianfppine. 
He had measured several moi^ than 350 feet high,— he saw some still 
taller, and took the circumference of a stem denuded of its hark, whieli 
was forty-eight fleet in circumference, and at 190 flaet fh>m its base stUl 
bore a circumference of four and a half feet. The oimMal ringtOQ sos 
stem were ascertained to be nine kundnij' 
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|dant vrhich yields the whortleberry {Empetrum nigrum) is 
Talaable in these inhospitable regions. Its fruit, after the 
first frosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is much sought 
after and care^lly hoarded by the different kinds of mar- 
mot, and forms the autumnal food of that species, of duck 
ealled Anas hyperborea. The Indian women use the buds 
of Myrica gale to die their porcupine quills. The Ameri- 
can trembling poplar {PoptUus trepida) occurs from Hudson's 
Bay as far to the northward of Great Slave Lake as lat. 
64^. It is found to bum better in a green state than any 
other tree of the country. The form of the leaf-stalk in 
this species is highly curious, and beautifully accords with, 
and accounts for, its continuid motion, — the upper part be- 
ing rounded, and suddenly, at its junction with the leaf, 
becoming so thin and flat as to have scarcely sufScient 
strength to support it. The balsam poplar (JP. halsamifera) 
may be said to grow to a greater circumference than any 
other species in these northern regions. Although it bums 
badly when green, and gives little heat, its ashes yield a 

S'eat quantiw of potash. It was traced as far north as 
reat Slave Lake, and the south branch of the Mackenzie 
has been named Riviere aux Liards, from its frequent preva- 
lence in that quarter. Great part of the drift-timber ob- 
served on the shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this spe- 
cies of tree. It is called ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by 
the Crees. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
appellation of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and an- 
other species of that plant, of almost equal frequency {Jv- 
mperua prottrata), grows close to the ground, and sends out 
flaeelifomi branches two yards long. 

Of the Musci we shall here mention the Splachnum 
mnioidesj which is very common on the Barren Grounds, 
where it forms little tufls, the roots of which are found 
always to include the bones of some small animal. JDt- 
eranum elongatum likewise occurs on those desolate districts 
where, with other species of the genus, it forms dense 
tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. These are called 
'< women's heads" by the Indians, " because," say the latter, 
" when you kick them, they do not get out of the way ;"-^ 
a fine commentary on a life of unsophisticated nature, and % 
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^MQtiftil Qlmtntiwi of tlie le&Md ideas wMeh pnwwH ift 
countrief 

« Wben wad ia woods tbe noble nTage nnu." 

Of the Lichenes, of which there are many species in 
ihese northern countries, we shall name a few examples. 
Gyrophora probotcidea is found on rocks on the Barroi 
Grounds, and is more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
than G, hyperbcrea. These two species, in common with 
Q, Penntylvanica and MeckUnbergii, were found in greater 
dr less abundance in almost all rc^y places throughout the 
northern portions of the over-land journey. They were all 
four used as food ; but as our travellers had not the means 
of extracting the bitter principle from them, they proved in* 
Jurious to several of the party by inducing severe bowel* 
complaints. The Indians reject them all except G, Meek* 
lenbergU, which, when boiled alon^ with fish-roe or other 
animal matter, is agreeable and nutritions. The last-named 
fichen is, however, rather scarce on the Barren Grounds ; 
and Dr. Richardson and his companions were obliged to re* 
sort to the other three, which, though they served the pur- 
pose of allaying the appetite, were found to be very ineffi- 
cient in restoring or recruiting strength. The G. vellea is 
characteristic of moist and shady rocks, and is consequently 
most luxuriant in woods. It forms a pleasanter food than 
any of the species we have named ; but it unfortunately 
occurs but sparingly on the Barren Grounds, where its 

?resence would be most desirable. A new plant naaed 
Utraria Richardtonii by Dr. Hooker, was found on these 
grounds generally in the tracks of the reindeer. It did 
not appear to occur to the southward of the Great Slave 
Lake. About a score of fungi were picked up' by our sci- 
entific travellers. Exclusive of a conferva, and the frag- 
ment of a iloridea, the Focus eeranoides was the only alga 
observed in the Arctic seas.* 

The Appendix to Captain Parry's second voyage was 
published in 1825, and contains, amonff other highly-prized 
contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr. Hooker. When 
the extent of the collections examined by that accomplishad 

* Appwidix to Franklin's Flist Jonniey, p. m. 
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T>otanist is considered, a greater accession of new spedes 
might have been expected than actually occurred ; but this 
is perhaps to be explained by the circumstance of the coun- 
tries explored during the second voyage being as it were 
hitennediate between those previously examined,^-Melville 
Island being to the north, and the continental portion of 
America, bordering the Arctic Sea, lying to the south of the 
districts to which we at present 'more immediately refer. 
This, in the opinion of Dr. Hooker, diminished the probability 
of the occurrence of many new species. In point of mere 
number, however, the second collections very considerably 
exceeded those of the preceding voyage, — ^and this may be 
explained partly by the more southern latitude in which the 
plants were gathered, and partly by the l^igth of time 
spent in those districts. Dr. Hooker conceives that, as an 
illustration of the botanical productions of a region extend- 
ing from between lat. 62^ to 70° north, his catalogue may 
be regarded as tolerably complete. The variety of crypto- 
gamia is particularly great, and the herbaria were in such 
admirable order as to reflect the highest credit on the skill 
and assiduity of the gentlemen by whom they were collected 
and preserved. 

" It may not be amiss," Dr. Hooker observes, " to notice 
here the extreme difficulty which attends the determination 
of what ought and what ought not to be considered as good 
species among Arctic plants. Vegetables of oqr own more 
southern latitudes often assume, in those frigid regions, an 
aspect quite different from what we are accustom^ to see 
them wear ; and which, without referring to a very extensive 
series of specimens, might well be supposed to afford de- 
cided marks of specific distinction. Mr. Brown seems to be 
fully aware of this, and he speaks vnth caution of the 
identity of several of his new species. In more than one 
instance, after having drawn out a description of a supposed 
new individual, I have found cause to alter my opinion con- 
cerning it, and finally to consider it only as a variety of a well- 
known kind; nor shall I be surprised if fiitvre observations 
should show that my Saxifraga plantagmifolia must be 
united to S. nivalis, and my Chrysanthemum grandiflorum 
to C. inodorum, though at first sight nothing can appear 
more distinct."* 

*A)9endUtoFim7*s8eeondVoyagetotlMArotieEegiails,p.98S. J 
Dd2 
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We shaH eonehide (hit braoeh of the fubject by a few 
miaceUaneous notices of FeoeDtly-dkcovered species. 

The ten^leaved eyeilasting pea {Laihyrus decaphMUus) 
was found on the banks of the Saskatchawan by Dr. Kich- 
Bidson and Mr. Dnunmond. It is adorned by fine heads of 
flowers, of a brijyrht red coloar before expansion, but whidi 
become purple as ^y open. This is an exceedingly 
ornamental plant, measuring about three feet in height. It 
was first raised in this country by Mr. Patrick Neill, of 
Canonmills, a gentleman well known for his encouragement 
of horticttkure, and for his g^ieral attainments in many 
branches of natural science. 

FrankUn's eutoca {Eutoca Franklimi),* This interest- 
Uig annual was discovered by Dr. Richardson during the 
first OTer-hind expedition. It was found growing in abun- 
dance among trees that had been destroyed by fire, on the 
banks of the Missinnippi, and was named by Mr. Brown 
in honour of the leader of the gallant band.t It has now 
become well known in our g^ens, the seeds collected 
during the second expedition having been pretty generally 
^stribttted. It is a hardy plant, which recommends itself 
to notice by the profusion of its bright blue<coloured bios- 
■oms4 

The seashore lupin {LuprniM littoralis),^ This orna- 
mental and hardy perennial was discovered by Mr. Douglas, 
who found it "Rowing abundantly on the seashore of 
North-west America, from Cape Mendocino to Poget's 
Sound. Its tough branching roots are serviceable in End- 
ing together the loose sand, and they are also used by the 
natives of the river Columbia as winter food, being pre- 
pared by the simple process of drawing Uiem through the 
fire nndl all their moisture is dissipated. The roots are 
tben tied up in small bundles, and will keep for several 
months ; when eaten, they are roasted on the embers, and 
become fiuinaceous. The vernacular name of this plant is 
Sonmuchtati ; and it is the liquorice spoken of by Lewis and 
Clarke, and by the navigators who have visited the north- 
west coast of America. 



* Botanical Magazine, t. 2085. 
f Addenda to Appendix to Vi 
ab.ST. 
tDr.BookiK,iaBot.lUc %mL.i,mt. 



T Addenda to Appendix to F^ruUi&'s First Jooraey, p. 7)Bf,«id 
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We may add that Mr. Bouglai has enriched our gaident 
^ hj upwards of ten new species of this fine genus. 

Beautiful Clarkia {Clarkia pulchella),* This hardy an- 
nual deserves its specific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful which has been recently introduced into our 

firdens. It was first discovered by Mr. Lewis on the 
ooskoosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterward found by 
Mr. Douglas extending from the great fisdls of the Columbia 
to the Rocky Mountains, and seeds were forwarded by him 
to the iiondon Horticultural Society. The flowers are 
generally of a fine lilac colour, but a putfB white variety ia 
also known. 

Mr. Douglas discovered in the northern parts of America, 
and introduced into the British gardens, about fifteen new 
species of Pentstemon, all of which are ornamental, and 
many exceedingly beautifiil herbaceous plants. To the 
flame intelligent and indefatigable collector we are also in- 
debted for several fine species of CBnothera or tree primrost. 
We owe to Dr. Richardson and Mr. Drummond the in- 
troduction to our gardens of the following species : — ^viz. 
Qerardia capiUUa^ a handsome perennial ; an apparently 
new species of Dodecatheon, which has flowered this sum- 
mer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; Andromeda Utnh 
mo, Meneiesia empetrifoUa^ AzaJUa iMpponica (three ytitj 
beaatiful small shrubby plants), and Dryat Drummondiu 
The last-named plant bears yellow flowers. Of the other 
two known species of the genus, one of which is a native 
of'tht aountains of Scotland, the flowers are white. 

.« Dr. HoQher^loBft. lii«. t »lt. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sketch of ike Geological Feature* of some of the Northern 
Diitricte of America, 

Wnmm Sobaoil of Hndaon^s Bay— PrimidTe Rocks of Hayed Ri^rer— 
Hill River— Borders of Knee Lake— Remarkable Rock-island oTBIag- 
^oetie Iron Ore— Lake Winipeg—Linwetone District— Fort Cbipewyaa 
—Carp Lake— Gneiss pOTmation of the Barren Grounds— Transparent 
Waters of Great Bear Lake— Fort Franklin— Bear Lake River- Lif- 
Dite Formation of Mackenzie River— Spontaneous Fire— Pipe Clay— 
Alluvial Islands at the Mouth of the Bfackenzie— Copper Mountains- 
Coppermine River— Islands of the Arctic Sea— Arctic Shore— Cape 

. Barrow— Galena Point— Moore's Bay— Baakes* Peninsola— Barry^ 
Island— Cape Croker— Point Tumagain— General Occorreaee of the 
New Red Sand-Stone— Hood's River— Wilberibrce Falls— Gneiss For- 
mation—General Summary. 

Thb great extent of country traversed by our over-land 
adventurers, the dreary continuance of that universal snow, 
which so long rendered the surface of the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible, the frequent journeys in cano6s» 
and the difficulties which almost perpetually prevailed in 
-the way of transporting weighty articles, prevented a com- 
plete or very satisfactory knowledge beinff obtained of the 
ffeoloffical structure of the Northern Regions of America.* 
For Uie reasons stated below, we shall here confine our 
observations to certain restricted districts in those regions. 

Between the fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth parallels the west- 
em shores of Hudson's Bay are extremely flat, and the 
depth of water decreases very gradually on approaching 

* la the foarteenth volume of the Family Library, entitled ** Nar- 
rative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Regions," the 
reader will find a chapter on Arctic Geology by Professor Jameson, ia 
which the characteristic (brmations of Cherie Island, Jan Mayan's Island. 
Spitzbergen, Old Greenland, and the various insular and continental 
shores explored by the expeditions under Captains Roes and Parry, are 
described and commented on. So Ar, therefore, as regards many of the 
great North-eastern regions of America, we beg to refer the reader to 
Professor Jameson's skilAil summary. See also observations on the 
Sock Specimens collected during the First Polar Voyage, trjr CkaiiM 
XMif,£sq. Bttpptemeiit to the Appendix, p. S47. 
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tiiem. Dr. Riehaidion itat** that in Mven fethomt of 
w«ter Um topi of the trees are juit visible from a ship's 
deck. Large boulder-stones are scattered over the beach* 
and sometimes form shoals as far as five miles from shore. 
These are, of coarse, troubl^me and dangerous to boats* 
Hayes and Nelson Rivers enter Hudson's Bay about the 
central portion of this quarter* They are separated on 
reaching the coast merely by a low alluvial point of land» 
on which York Factoiy is stationed. A low and uniformly 
swampy aspect characterizes the surrounding countiy and 
Uie banks of Hayes River at least for fifty miles inland. 
The upper soil presents a thin stratum of half-decaved 
mosses, immediately under which we find a thick bed of 
tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay containing boulder- 
stones. Forests, consistinff chiefly of spruces, larches, and 
poplars, occur, but the individual trees, except under local 
circumstances of a favourable nature, are of a small size* 
; The subsoil is generally frozen, and as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the surface-water, swamps of sphaj§[na 
and other mosses are always being formed ; but the bnght 
summer days, though long, are few, and as vegetation thus 
decays but slowly, Uttle peat occurs. During a favourable 
season the ground thaws to the depth of aU>ut four feet ; 
but there ttiU remains, it is said, a frozen bed of ten or 
eleven feet, beneath which we find loose sand. As the 
earth is not thus permanently frozen in the interior countries 
of North America, the ungenial condition of the soil about 
York Factory ought probably to be attributed to the nei|^h- 
bonrhood of the sea, which is too much encumbered with 
ice during winter to mitigate the severity of those naturallv 
frost-bound regions, and being laden along shore with 
numerous icebergs and other insulated masses, even to the 
tniddle of August, must of course diminish the intensity of 
the summer heat.* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there ocour 
in the district of Hayes River several primiiwe rocks, such 
as red granite, hornblende rock, gneiss, and syenite ; of the 
tmmtion class, gray wadce ; and of the teeontUuj class, red 
sandstone, belonging probably to the new red sandstone 

* Appendix to Flraiiklia*s First Joorosy to Mm Omss ef tte 
fNa,p.409. 
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fonnation, in which is included the rothegende and ' 
gated sandstone. Two kinds of limestone likewise ooeur 
m this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as those of the 
stream into which it flows. Th^ same may be said of Poz 
and Hill Rivers, the union of which forms the Steel River. 
However, on the lower parts of Hill River the banks are 
more varied in their outlines, and rising more precipitately 
and from a narrow channel, they attain to an elevation of 
neari^ 200 feet About a mile below the Rock Portage, 
that IS, about 100 miles from the sea, rocks first occur tn 
aitii. They consist of gneiss, and rise in the channel of 
the river from beneath lofty banks of clay. This gneiss 
formation seems to extend to Lake Winipeg, and contains 
subordinate beds and veins of granite, and beds of horn- 
blende rock, and mica-slate. At the Swampy Portage a bed 
of red felspar occurs. It contains small grains of epidote, 
and at the Upper Portage homblende>slate was observed, 
alternating with gray ^eiss, slightly intermingled with 
hornblende, together with beds of quartz rock containing 
precious garnets. At the Lower Portage on Jack River 
(the name of Hill River after crossing Swampy Lake) a red 
granite occurs. The rocks on Jack River are low, with a 
very spare covering of soil ; the woods are thin, and the 
surrounding country fiat. The borders of Knee Lake pre- 
-sent similar characters ; but in one spot which was examined 
on account of its exhibiting a more luxuriant, growth of 
trees, the soil was still thin, but the subjacent rock con- 
sisted of primitive greenstone, with disseminated iroa 
pyrites. ** About half a mile from the bend or kfiM of the 
lake,^ says Sir John Franklin, "there is a small rocky 
island, composed of magnetic iron ore, which affects the 
magnetic needle at a considerable distance. Having re- 
ceived previous information respecting this circumstance, 
we watched our compasses carefully, and perceived that they 
were affected at the distance of three hundred yards, both 
on the approach to and departure from the rock : on de- 
creasing the distance they became gradually more and more 
unsteady, and on landing they were rendered useless ; and 
it was evident that the general magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered by the local attraction of the ore. 
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When KbUt^b oompass was held near to the ground^ on the 
north-weat side of the island, the needle dipped so much 
that the card could not be made to traverse by any adjust- 
ment of the hand ; but on moving the same compass about 
thirty yards to the west part of the islet, the needle became 
horizontal, traversed freely, and pointed to the magnetic 
north."* 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for thf 
valuable observation, that the principal lakes in these north- 
ern quarters are interposed between the primitive rocks and 
the secondary strata which lie to the westward of them. 
Of this Lake Winipeg affords a good example. It is a lonff 
narrow sheet of water, bounded on its eastern side by primi- 
tive rocks, which are mostly granitic, while horizontal lime- 
stone, strata form its more indented western shore. 

The north shore of Lake Winipeg is formed into a 
peninsula by Play-Green Lake and Limestone Bay. Steep 
cliffs of clay are here prevalent, similar to those which pre- 
ceded the gneiss in mil River, but containing rather more 
calcareous matter. The beach is composed of calcareous 
sand, and fragments of water-worn limestone, of which 
there are two kinds ; the one yellowish-white, dull, with 
conchoidal fracture and translucent edges ; the other bluish 
and yellowish-gray, dull, with an earthy fracture and opaque. 
Dr. Kichardson did not observe any rocks of the former kind 
in situ in this neighbourhood, although cliffs of the latter 
were apparent on the west side of Limestone Bay, and 
continued to bound the lake as far as the mouth of the 
Saskatchawan, and were reported to spread down the whole 
of its western shore. 

The extension of the limestone depositee of Lake Winipeg; 
in a westerly direction, has not been ascertained, but it has 
been traced as far up the Saskatchawan as Carlton House, 
where it is at least 280 miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, and 
may in general be characterized as compact, spiinty, and 
yellowish-gray. It is very testaceous, and large portions 
of it are entirely composed of bivalve shells. In the journey 
op the Saskatchawan it was traced to the Neepewan, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, where it is either succeeded or covered 

* JoQniqrtotlM8hovssortbeF«iisrSsa,pb30. 
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by cHffi of cdcaiemiB clay. It iir probaMd thtt the Kine^ 
8t<me fonnation not only extends over a vast portion of the 
plains, bat also nuis parallel to the Rocky Mountams as fas 
as Mackenzie River. Between it and the Rodty Mountain^ 
io<is of the coal formation occur ; and beds of baming ooal 
have been known for many years on the upper parts of the 
Saskatchawan, as well as on the last-named river. One of 
the most marked characteristics of the limestone formation 
is the entire exclusion of foreign beds. It was never ob- 
served in association with any other rock, except, peihaps, 
on Elk River, where it appeared in contact with compael 
earthy marl and slaggy mineral-pitch, or bituminous sand- 
stone ; and on Coppermine River, where rolled fragm^sta 
of a similar stone were found connected with layers of dark 
flinty slate. Salt springs and lakes exist from tw^e to 
twenty miles to the normward of Carlton House. 

In Athabasca Lake Sir John Franklin's party came again 
Upon the edge of the primitive formation. Fort Chipewyan 
seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and a little to the 
eastward a reddish granite is associated with gray gneiss. 
Granite is the most abundant rock on Slave River ; but it 
disappears about a mile and a half below the Portage des 
Noves, and the banks from thence to Slave Lake are alhi- 
vial. At the mouth of the Yeflow Knife River, luid in Lake 
Prosperous, mica-slate prevailed ; and between. Rocky and 
Carp Lakes the granite contains many beds of mica-slate^ 
often passing into clay-slate. Here the country is tolerably 
wooded, and white spruce occupy the rocky sitaations, 
Pinus Banksiana the sandy spots, and anpen the low moist 
places.* 

At Carp Lake the hHls are of lower altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gneiss forma- 
tion, which extends over the great district to the eastward 
of the Coppermine River, termed by the Indians the Barren 
Grounds, The soil is inimical to almost every species of 
vegetation. The summits of the hills about Fort Enterprise 
are composed of a durable red granite, and large masses 
of the same substance are scattered over their surface. On 

* Appendix to FranUin's First Joaraey to tbe Skorss of the Polar 
8ea,p.sao. 
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•It aim of Point Lake, fortj-fhre miles due north of Fort 
Enterorise, the rocks belong to the transition class. The 
light bine-coloured waters of Oreat Bear Lake are veiy 
transparent^ more especially in the vicinitj of the primitiye 
mountains of M<TaVish Bay. A fnece of white ittff, when 
sunk, did not disappear tOl it had descended to the depth oi 
fifteen fbthoms. The surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 
iobeSOO (bet above the Arctic Sea, and as its depth is much 
neater than that amount of feet, its bottom must consequently 
be below the level of the sea.* At the mouth of Dease's 
River, the hills are five or six hundred feet high, and ar« 
composed princtpally, if not entirely, of ddomtte, in horif 
iSBontal strata. The northern shores of Bear Lake are low, 
and skirted by numerous shoals of limestone boulders. At 
^e foot of the Scented Grass Hill, a rivulet has made a 
section to the depth of 100 feet, and thero shaly beds are 
seen interstratified with thin layers of blackish^^brown earthy* 
looking limestone, containuig selenite and pyrites. Globular 
-concretions of that stone, and of a poor clay iron-stone, also 
occur in beds in the shale. The surfaces of the sUUnslay 
^ere covered by an efftorescence of alum and so^ur, and 
many ciystals of sulphate of iron lie at the bottom of the 
^ttfi*, and several layers of plumose alum, half an inch in 
thickness, occur in the strata. At the base of Great Bear 
Mountain, the bituminous shale is interstratified with slate> 
clay, and Dr. Richardson found imbedded in the former a 
single piece o£ brown coal, in wbach the fibrous structure 
of wood is apparent.t 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay, about four miles 
from Bear Lake River, stands Fort Franklin, upon a small 
terrace, which is elevated about thirty feet above the lake* 
The bottom of the bay, wherever dutin^fuudiable, was ob« 
served to be sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded prinu- 
tive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun* 
dant near the rivnr,-- -and the waters of the cape filmed by 
Scented Grass Hill wero also strewed with large square 
blocks of limestone. All these boulders must have been 
earned firom the parent rocks by a current flowing from the 

* In MTivish Bay. iMsr the sbore of Oroal Slave Ltke, ftnty-llve 
fhtboniB of line did not reach tbe bottom. Some of the great lakes of 
Oanada are auppoeed to descend 300 ftet below the *' Ocean's brint" 
< tA|>pendfattoFrankUn>s8eoeiidJoaTa«y,p.04 - 
£e 
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«aft. Two Tsrieties of granite whieh occar among tlMm 
were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort i2nter*> 
prise, which lies about 170 miles south-east firom M*Tamh 
Bay. The soil in the Ticinitj of Fort Franklin is sandy or 
graTelly, and covers to the depth of one or two feet a bed 
of clay of unknown thickness. This clay continues firmly 
froxen during the greater portion of the year, and the thaw 
seldom penetrates more than a couple of feet into the sur^ 
lace of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about seventy miles lon^, firom its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the Mackenzie, and its 
br^th is never less than 160 yards, except at the ramd. 
Sections made by the river generally present sand or clay, 
— the former probably proceeding firom the disintegration 
of a finable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rapid are about 
three miles long, and 120 feet hiffh. The^ are composed 
of horizontal beds, the lower of which consist of an earthy- 
lookinff stone, intermediate between slate^slay and sand- 
stone, having interioriy a dull yellowish-gray cobur. These 
beds are separated by thin slaty layers, of a substance simi- 
lar in appearance, but harder, which contain impressions 
of ferns, and firom the debris at the bottom of the cliff Dr. 
Richardson gathered impressions of the bark of < tree 
<lepidodendron) and some ammonites in a brown iron-shot 
sandstone. These aro regarded by Mr. Sowerby as of a 
new species. They contain sulphate of barytas, and are 
supposed to be referable to some of the ooUtes near the 
Oxford clay. 

We may hero notice ^he remarkable lignite formatioa of 
Mackenzie River. The formation which constitutes its 
banks consists of wood-coal in various states, alternatinj|r 
with beds of pipe-day, potter's clay (occasionally bitnmi- 
nous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and firiable sandstones, and 
occasionally with porcelain-earth. These strata are usually 
horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite are exposed 
in some places, of which the upper are ^ve the highest 
river floods of present times. The lignite itself is pretty 
compact when recently detached ; but it soon splits into 
riiomboidal pieces, separable into more or less delicate slaty 
portions. When burnt, it produces little smoke or flame, 
and leaves a browmsh-ied lesidaum, not one*teiith of the 
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original balk. Bat the smell is verj fetid, reMmUing tliat 
of phosphonis. It was found onfit for welding iron when 
used alone, bat it sufficed when mixed wiu charcoal. 
However, the smell was still most annoying. A frequent 
form of this lignite is that of slate, of a doll brownish- 
black colour, with a shining streak. 

These remarkable beds seem to take fire spontaneoaslj 
when exposed to the action of the air. They were found 
burning by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in 1789, and are supposed to haye been on fire 
ever since. Large slips of the banks take place in conse- 
qnence of the destruction of the coal, and it is only when 
the debris has been washed away by the river that good sec- 
tions become visible. ^ The beds were on fire when we 
^sited them ; and the bumt clay, vitrified sand, aggluti- 
nated gravel, dec. gave many spots the appearance of an old 
brick-field.*** 

The pipe-clay is also sufficiently singular to deserve a 

rcial notice. It occurs in beds from si^ inches to a foot 
thickness, and chiefiy in contact with the lignite. Its 
colour is yellowish-white; in some places, however, it is 
light lake-red. It is osed by the natives as an article of 
food in times of scarcity, and is said to be capable of sus- 
taining life for a considerable t,ime. It is known to the 
traders under the name of white mud. They wash their' 
houses with it. 

The alluvial islands at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
separate the various branches of that great river. These 
iriands are either partially or entirely flooded in the spring ; 
their centres are depressed, and are either marshy or occu- 
ined by a lake. Their borders, however, are more elevated, 
and are well clothed by white spruce-trees. These, and 
whatever other trees are produced in the islands, suddenly 
cease to grow about latitude dS^ 40'. 

The famous Copper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr. Richardson to 
be imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the fleets lime- 
stone which covers it. They rise to a heij^ of eight or 
nine hundred feet above the level of the river, and present 
a softish outline at a distance ; but on a nearer view they 

* AppmidU to Franklin's flaeoad Joarnqr, p« 18. 
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■Mm co mpo ied of ridgiM* mnij of which have jprecipitoiM , 
■id^. The •unmiits »re stony and uneven. The largest 
pieces of eopper are fonnd associated with prehnite, and the 
Indians are carefbl to search for ore wherever they observe 
pieces of the last-named mineral lying on the surface. The 
original repository or vein of eopper ore does not appear to 
have been hitherto observed ; but judging from specimens 
picked up by our overiand expeditions, it most probably. 
traverses felspathose trap. Ice-chisels have been observd 
in the possesion of the Esquioaaux measuring twelve or 
fourteen inehM long^ and half an inch in diameter, formed 
of pure oopper. 

Another range of trap hills occurs at the distance of 
ten miles to the northward of the Copper Mountains. This 
range is about twenty miles from the Arctic Sea, and be«. 
vend it the country is very level, with a subsoil of li^ht 
brownish-red sandstone. These desolate plains nounsh, 
only a coarse short grass, and the trees, which had previously 
dwmdled to seraggy clumps, entirely disappear. 

At the mouth of the Coppermine River there oocurs a 
low ridge of greenstone ; and from thence to Bloody Fall, . 
which M a distance of about ten miles, the country is verr 
level, with the exception of some ridges of trap, by which 
it is traversed. The channel of the river is sunk nearly 
150 feet below the level of the surrounding country, and is 
bounded by clifis of yellowish-white sand, and sometimes 
cf clay, beneath wluch beds of greenstone occasionally 
crop out. 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are invari* 
ably rocky* They present a remarkable uniformity of ap- 
pterance, and are very generally bounded by mural preci* 
piees of trap-rodL clinkstone or elaystone. But the main 
ahore presents a ^ater ^versity. For sixty miles east- 
ward of Coppermine River, the beach is low and gravelly, 
but towards Tree River the trap rocks reappear and form a 
gteril and rocky coast At Port £pworth the valleys were 
■tony, and aUnost entirely destitute of herbage. The rocks 
{Amerred were liver*brown elinkstone porphyry, with a few 
beds of earthy greenstone, and the same formation extends 
tt the month of WentsePs River, to the eastward of which 
a i»ojection of the coast forms Cape Barrow. When Ihr. 
iiichardson rounded this 4»pe the weather was extremely 
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Ibgrgy, Imt Uie Tocki examined consiited of a beantifiil ad- 
mixture of red and gray granite, forming ateep and craggy 
peaks which rose abruptly from the water to the height of 
1500 feet. At Detention Harboar the granite hills termi- 
nate abruptly, or recede from the coast, giving place to less 
elevated strata of gneiss, in which beds of red granite are 
enclosed. A vein of galena was observed running through 
the gneiss for two hundred yards at the spot named in con- 
sequence Galena Point.* A mass of indurated iron-shot 
slaty clay occurs on the western point 'of Moore's Bay, and 
the promontory which forms the eastern side of that Iwy is 
composed of trap rocks and claystone porphyry, whose 
mural precipices constitute the sides of narrow valleys, 
opening at either end towards the sea. An iron-shot clink- 
stone porph3rTy, with a columnar aspect, prevails from 
Moore's Bay to the entrance of Arctic Sound. The eastern 
shore of that sound is covered with grass, and scarcely ex- 
hibits any naked rock ; but the clinkstone porph3rTy reap- 
pears on Bankes's Peninsula, along with an earthy-lookinf 
greenstone, and forms as usual parallel ranges of muru 
precipice. On Barry's Island the trap rocks form cliffs from 
50 to 160 feet high, superimposed on thick beds of in- 
durated clay or marl. A red amygdakndal rock, containing 
beautiful pebbles of camelian, chalcedony, and imbedded 
jaspers, was observed on the north side of the island. 

Trap rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sandstcme 
of the new red formation, characterize Sir James Gordon's 
Bay ; but to the north of Fowler's Bay the gneiss reap- 
pears, with beds of granite and hornblende oneiss. Hex- 
agonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot fong, were ob- 
served imbedded in the gneiss near Point Evritt, and the 
islands in the offing consisted as usual of floBtz trap or por- 
ph^mr. Cape Oroker is composed of red sandstone, of 
wmch the debris forms a shelvm||[ and utterly barren shore. 
Grayish-white sandstone, associated with or passing into 
slaty-clay, was visible on the northern shore of Melville 
Soand, wherever the barren clayey sand was washed away. 
Cliils of ereenstone, or of clay-stone porphyry, superim* 
posed on the flat strata, presented the appearance of islands, 
#hen seen from the opposite coast, as our exploring party 

• ApptadlS to FMikUiek Flist JtaMsr, f. Ml. 
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•ntend the ioaad, and htd the low connectiiig land heen 
then visible, a tedious and nnnecessaiy circumnavigation 
of the sound itself would have been saved. The coast ex- 
fa&ited the same appearance as far as Point Turnagain, the 
Kost eastern point attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view, it appears that the new red sandstone 
formation prevails along those portions of the North Ame- 
rican Arctic shores. ** All the islands visited," says Dr. 
Eichardaon, ** were formed of trap or porphyry belonging 
to tiiat formation ; and, judging from similarity of form, 
the rocks of the other islands l^long to the same class. 
The gneiss formation is next in exieai ; uid, indeed, it 
appears to run nearly parallel to the coast within the red 
sandstone from Cape Barrow, across Hood's River above 
Wilberfinooe Falls, to the bottom of Bathurst's Inlet, and 
from thence to Hope's Bay, on the western side of Melville 
Sound. The only foreign beds we observed in the gneiss 
were granite, perhaps quartz-rock and homblendic gneiss or 
^enite. We saw no clay or mica-slate, nor did we observe 
any formaUons intermediate between the gneiss and new 
red sandstone ; nor, except at Cape Barrow, where granite 
fyredorainates, any other formation than the two just men- 
tioned. Our (^portumties for observation, however, were 
not extensive ; the necessity of proceeding without delay 
limiting our botanical and geognostical excursions to the 
dMrt period that was required to prepare breakfast or' 
supper."* 

From Pomt Tumagain the party proceeded to Hood's 
RivM, whifih they tniMA to some distance. Near its mouth 
that river is from 100 to 800 yards in width, and is bounded 
by steep high banks of clay, reposing on floets rocks. At 
Wilberforce Falls, whieh are six or seven miles above Uie 
seeond rapid* the river makes a striking descent of aboat 
260 foot into a chasm, Uie walls of which consist of liffht- 
isd felspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr. Richardson 
npposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or that which 
lies under coal, and occasionally alternates with transition 
Mcki^f A short distance above these falls the gneiss forma* 
tion appears, and produces hills precisely similar to those 
about Fort Enterprise, On quittmg Hood's River our ex«, 

•App6ndU«»FnakttR'sftatJoanM7,pw5S3^ tA&l.p.U4 
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flows, and entered upon an even, clayey, and very barren 
district, partially covered by sfaellow lakes. This plaSa 
country continued nearly as far as Cracroft's River, wfaertt 
the gneiss reappeared, and presented those bleak hills and 
|yrecipices so characteristic of the Barren Orotmds. The 
gneiss formation was observed to continue without essential 
change to Obstruction Rapid, between Providence and 
Point Lakes, where it united with the Fort Enteipiise dii* 
trict formerly alluded to. 

The preceding ffeognostical details, and others into th* 



consideration of which we cannot here enter, render it ap* 

of the 



ent that the general distribution and connexion 
kills and mountain-masses of these northern regions are 
hearly the same as geologists have observed to characteriae 
sinular materials in other portions of th^ earth. The 
primitive rocks occur in their ufual ndations ; and gneiss, 
attended by an extremely scanty vegetation, appears to be 
the most extensively distributed. Granite was the next in 
frequency ; after which may be placed mica-slate. Glay- 
fttate and protogine were the least abundant. Tbm granite 
of Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of augite ^preen- 
stone of the same description as those which occur m the 
^nite districts of Great Britain, and the primitive rocks in 
j|renerai were found to be traversed by veins of lelspat^ 
quartz, and mnite. 

^ The transition rocks, consisting princqmlly of day-slate 
knd graywacke, bore a strong resemblance to those in 
Bumfries-shire, — a fact which did not fail to attract tha 
attention of Dr. Richardson, himsdf a native of that dis- 
trict. 

In regard to the secondary formations, the facts ^dbeervcd 
by Dr. Richardson show the existence^First, Of the old 
fed sandstone, or that which lies under coal, and oeeasionaHy 
alternates with transition rocks t Second, Of the coal f«m*> 
ation, which was ascertained to occur in certain districts of 
Mackenzie River, and towards the Rocky Mountains : Third, 
Of the new red or variegated sandstone, an important form- 
ation of considerable extent, which contained, as it is known 
to do in the Old World, gypsum and beds of salt, or of 
muriatiforous clay, affording saline materials for tiia im* 
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ptefnaticmfoftlienltfpriiigf whichiMiMfiroiikit: Fomtliy. 
Of the fecondaiy limestone belonging to that Ttst depooto 
whieh lies above the new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, 
and which occupies extensire tracts in Britain and other 
parts of Europe : Fifth, Of the secondary trap and porphyry 
rocks, in the composition and character of which one of tfaie 
most interesting features is undoubtedly the frequent oo- 
cuvrence of natiye copper, both among the Copper Moun- 
tains themselves, and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial depositee consist, as usual, of sand, gravel, 
rolled blocks, boulder-stones, and the debris of various 
rocks. We may conclude by observing, in the words of Dr. 
Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted for the inform- 
ation presented in this volume, that the foregoing details 
make it manifest ** that in the regions we travened the rocks 
of the primitive, transition, secondary, and alluvial classes 
have the same general composition, structure, position, and 
distribution as in other parte of America which have been 
examined; and as these agree in all respecte wlUi the 
rock formations in Europe and Asia, they may with pro- 
priety be considered as universal formations — ^parte of a 

rand and harmonious whole— the production of Infinite 

i^isdom." 



grand 
Wisd 



<* Stand still and bbhold the wondrous works or 

(30D, — THC WONDROUS WORKS OF UM WHICH IS PBRVBOT 
IN KNOWLBDOB." 

**Rb1IB1IBBR THAT THOV KAQNirT HIS WORK WHICH MBM 
BBHOLD. EVBRT MAN MAT SBB IT; MBN MAT BEHOLD IT 

AFAR orr." 

** O Lord, how manifold arb tht works ! in wisdom 
bast thov made them all ! the babth is pull op tht 
riches." 

^'Beporb the mountains were brought ports, or 

BVER thou HADST FORMED THE EARTH AND THE WORLD, 
•PEN FROM BVERIASTINO TO BTERLASTINO, THOV ART 6oD.*^ 
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REMARKS 

OM 

▲ LATE MEMOIR OF SEBASTIAN CABOT, 

WITH ▲ 

VINDICATION OF RICHARD HAKLUYT. 



*' **FtorMt Hittoria Britannica, neordUs aidkentieisque expromatiin 
Scritatar lente, mature, ordinate, aincere, dilncide, aine partimn 8tvdi<s 
sine iiravo conaiUo, aineomni Till affeotn Tiria lUeratla indigoa."— Mikn>s» 
DUctptatio EpuMtaria De Magn» Rotuto Scacearn. 



The reader is already aware, that in the preient toIiuim 
the discovery of North America, in the reign of Henry VII^ 
has been exclusively ascribed to John Cabot, a Yenetiaat 
who had settled as a merchant at Bristol. The author of m 
liate work* has attributed this noted extension of geographi- 
cal knowledge solely to the subject of his biography, SebM» 
tian Cabot, the son of John. According to him, it was Se* 
bastian who projected the expedition in which the diaooveiy 
was made, — it was Sebastian who conducted the ezpeditioiiy 
— it is doubtful whether John Cabot accompanied the vojrage 
at all, and it is certain, if he did, it was simply as a menJianl 
who traded on his capital. The biographer has brou|^t for- 
ward his arp^uments in support of this theoiy, in the fifth 
chapter of his woik, entitled Comparative Agency of Joha 
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and SebuUan Cabot ; and it is in thecoune of tbeae aigii- 
ments that he has made an attack upon the integrity and 
honesty of Richaid Hakluyt, a writer to whom the lustoiy 
of maritime discoveiy is under the deepest obligations. These 
two points, therefore, — the discovery of North America, and 
the credit due to the evidence of Hakluyt, — must necessarily 
be considered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall con- 
vince every impartial reader of the accuracy of our assertion* 
that John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack 
upon Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more immediate sub- 
ject of inquiry, we may be permitted to say, that although 
It becomes our duty to point out repeated and material errors, 
and^ in some instances considerable injustice committed by 
the biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to avoid that pe* 
euliar asperity which he has unnecessarily mingled with a 
subject so remote that it may surely be approached in m 
spirit of great calmness and impartiality. We wish to. em- 
ploy no expression which may give a moment's unnecessary 
pain to the biographer. His Memoir of Cabot, as may he 
seen from the references to it in the course of this volume, 
1^ been frequently of use to us. Although rather a piece 
of biographical and historical criticism thui a pure biogra- 
phy, it is a meritorious work ; it points out to the reader 
some recondite sources of information, — ^its deductions and 
arffuments are often acute and ingenious, — and, confused 
and deficient as it is in its arrangement, it contains ooca- 
sional passages which are eloquently written. But it is im- 
possible not to regret that there is infused into the whole 
book a more than ordinary proportion of that bitter tmd 
querulous spirit which, in a sreater or less degree, seems 
inseparable from the lucubrations of the antiquary,— that 
the author has poured abuse, contempt, and ridicule upon 
those who have frdlen into errors which he sometimes has, 
and at other times imagines he has, detected, — and that he 
is unscrupulous in imputing unfair and ungenerous motives 
to those who little deserve such an accusation. Robertson, 
Forster, Henry, Campbell, Southey, Barrow, and other able 
writers, are attacked m unmeasured terms, as the arch pro- 
pagators of all that is erroneous and superficial on the sub- 
ject of maritime discoveiy ; and our excellent friend Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, who has slept in an honoured grave for upwards 
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of twocentuhes, is resmcitated to be treated only with mora 
unsporing sererity. We proceed now to the discussion of the 
point in qaestion, — ^Who discovered North America 1 The 
hdkf then, that it was John Cabot who projected, fitted 
oat, and conducted the expedition by which this discovery 
was made rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how any impartial inquirer can resist its 
force. 

Firsts There is the original commission or letters-patent 
in Rymer, vol. xiL p. 59§, in which John Cabot is evidently 
the principal person intrusted with the undertaking. His 
three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are indeed in- 
cluded with him in the patent ; but it is allowed on all 
hands that neither Lewis nor Sanchez accompanied the 
voyaffe, and Sebastian, although he undoubtedly went along 
with his father, could not then have been more than twenty., 
— an age excluding the idea of his either originating or cour 
ddcting the enterprise. 

Secoadlyj We hate the language of the second patent, 
dated the 3d Februaiy, 1498, in which the letters are di- 
rected to John Cabot alone, and he is empowered to sail with 
lus ships to the land and isles of late found by the said John^ 
m the king's name and commandment,— a piece of evidence 
which, even if it stood single and unsupported, appears to 
be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, We have the inscription under the contemporary 
portrait of Sebastian Cabot, painted by Holbein, in whicn 
he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir John Cabot, 
who was the first discoverer of the New Land, " Primi In* 
ventoris Terra Nova sub Henrico YIL, Anglis Rege;** 
and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found in 
the inscription by Clement Adams upon the Map of America 
whidi he enffraved after a drawing of Sebastian Cabot's, 
and in the lifetime of this navigator. In this inscription, 
as already more minutely pointM out,* the principal place 
is ffiven to the &ther, John Cabot, and the son is mentioned, 
as It ai^pears to us, not as commanding the ships or having 
originated the voyage, hot simply as accompanying the ex* 
pemtion. 

p. 10^17. 
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Having gone tlmt fkr^ we are wm reader to enter i 
the inireetigatkm of the arguioenta urged by the Uogra^ 
in favour of the daiin which he hai set up for Sebaatian aa 
the fole diecorerer ; and here we may remark, that in the 
dasaification of hie evidence he has followed a method 
which is certainly not the best calculated for the manifesta* 
lion of troth. He ftrst arranges what he denominates the 
proofs in support of the fother ; but those which he enu« 
nemtee )Sr#4 and which alone he discusses with minute 
attention, are the weakest that could be selected, and such 
as no one who carefully weighs them would place mudi n* 
Kance on ; while the unanswerable evidence is brought in 
last with extreme brei^y, and dismissed with scarce any 
observation. 

*<The various items of evidence,** says he, "whidiare 
auppesed to establish the prevailing personal agency of 
Jotm Cabot, may be ranked thus :— 

« 1. The alleged statement of Robert Fabyan. 

** 8. The language of more rec^it writers as to the char« 
•eter of the fiiUier. 

** 8. The appearance of his name in the map cut by 
CleBMnt Adams, and also in the patents* 

** As to the first,** he continues, ** the authority usuaHy 
referred to is found in Haklu^t, vol. iii. p. 9,^«* A note of 
Sebastian Cabot*s first discovene of pait of the Indies, taken 
outof the latter part of Robert Fabian's Chronicle, not 
hitherto printed, which is in the eustodie of M. John Stov^ 
a diligent preserver of antiquities. In the 18 yeere of IC 
Henry the 7 (by meanes of one John Cabot, a Venetian^ 
which made hinudfe very expert and cunning in the knov** 
ledge of the circuit of the world, and islands of the same, 
as by a seapcard and other demonstrations reasonable he 
shewed), the king caused to man and victuall a ship at Bri»' 
tow, to search for an island which he said he knew weil«wafl 
rich, and ref^nished wiUi mat commodities ; which diippe, 
thus manned and victualled, at the kinff's costs, divers 
merchants of London ventured in her small stocks, being in 
her, as chief patron, the said Venetian. And in the oon- 
pany of the said ship, sailed also out of Bristow, three or 
mure small ships, fraught with sleight and grosse maichan' 
disss, as course cloth, caps, laces, points, and other trifles. 
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and 10 departed from Bristow in the beginning of May, of 
whom, in this maior's time, returned no tidings.* " 

This is the passage which the anthor of the Memoir hm 
Bccnsed Haklujt of perverting ; and, instead of giving it 
simply as it was famished by Stow,-H>f interpolating the 
name of John Cabot. Nor is it difficult to see now he wa» 
led to make this accusation. It was necessary, in support 
of his views, to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
contained no allusion to John, but actually supp<Mrted the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot : but this could not be done if 
Hakluyt has given it feirly ; and in this way the biogra- 
pher, animated with zeal for his tbeoiy, was imperceptibly 
drawn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Now, be- 
fore considering so grave an accusation against Hakhi3rt9 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quotas 
tion from Fabyan. It is certain that it alludes to the second 
▼oyage made to North America by Sebastian Cabot, in the 
.year 1498, and not to the first, in which that country was 
discovered. Of this the passage contains internal evidence 
which is perfectly conclusive. The first voyage took place 
in the twelfth year of Henry YII. This in the thirteenth. 
The first voyage was at the s<de expense of the adventurers. 
Of this the king bore the expense. The first voyage could 
allude to no former discovery. This alludes to an island 
which had been already discovered. To quote the passage^ 
therefore, as evidence in &vour of John Cabot's discovery^ 
which has certainly been done by some modem writers^ 
argues a rapid and superficial examinatioa of its contents. 
Certainly Hakhiyt does not cite it with this view ; but in* 
eludes it, on the contrary, among those portions of evidenoey 
those testimonies, as he calls tlwm, in which the sole glory 
of the earliest voyage to North America is given to Sebasttan 
Cabot.* All this may be true, says the memorialist, but it 
does not exculpate Hakluyt. I do not accuse hkn of citinff 
the passage as a proof in fiiveur of John Cabot— 4>Qt m 
altering it se as to mislead other authors : he has " per* 
▼oited^ the passage, and has sufiered the evidence of hia 
** guilty deed'* to Ue about, so as to ftimish the means of 
his own conviction. Such is the charge advanced against 
Hakhiyt ; and never, we will venture to say, was tfine « 

* HaUojt's Voyifw, edttioo MOO, VOL m. p. 4-0^ iMlHtva. 
Ff 
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more unfounded sccnsation, as will appear when it comes 
to be examined, and yet the argument of the bi<^^pher is 
ingenious, and it requires some attention to detect its ftdlacy. 
The object in the whole matter, it will be observed, was 
twofold ; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a contemporary 
author, ascribes the discovery of North America to Sebas- 
tian, and not to John Cabot ; and, secondly, to prove that Hak- 
luyt has been guilty of dishonestly perverting the jmssage 
from Fabyan communicated to him by Stow the antiquary. 
How then does he accomplish this ? In the first place, he 
goes to the earliest work of Hakluyt, published in 1582» 
where this writer gives for the first time the following note 
as to the discovery, which we quote verbatim from the work 
itself, now lying on our table : — 

<* A Note of SiBASTiAN Gabotb's Yoyaffo of Discoveriey- 
taken out of an old Chronicle written by Robirt Fabian,. 
some time Alderman of London, which is in the custodia 
of John Stow, citizen, a diligent searcher and preserver 
of antiquities. 

In ttM 18 This yeere the king (by means of a Venetian 
^'s Benrie ^^i^^ made himselfe vei^ expert and cunning 
the VIL in knowledge of the circmte of the worlde, and 
1406. islands of the same, as by a carde and other 

demonstrations reasonable hee shewed) caused to man and 
victuall a shippe at Bristowe, to searche for an ilande, 
whiche hee saide hee knewe well was riche, and replenished 
with riche commodities. Which ship, thus manned and 
victualled at the hinge's costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured in her small stocks, being in her, as chiefe patrone, 
the said Venetian, and in tne companie of the said shippe, 
Bristow B&yl^ '^ ^^^ o^ Bristowe three or fbure small 
ships fraught vrith sleight and grosse merchan- 
dizes, as course cloth, caps, laces, points, and other trifles, 
Wm. PuT^ ^"^ '^ departed from Bristowe in the beginning 
ehssi Maior of May, of whom, in thui Maaor*s time, returned 
(rt'LondoQ. no tidings." 

Having given this quotation from Hakhiyt's publication 
of 1582, the writer of the life next turns to the larger work 
of the samo aathor, published in 1689, and he cusooveis 
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tiiat he has added to the sentence, as it stood in 1582, the 
words " one John Cabot." The passage in the narrative 
of 1589 stands thus : — ** In the 13 yeere of King Henrie 
the VII. by means of one John CaSot, a Venetian, which 
made himself very expert," dec., the rest of the sentence 
being the same as in 1582. Here then, says he, is manifest 
interpolation and dishonesty; the original passage from 
Fabyan has been altered ; Hakluyt, in 1589, does not give 
it in the same terms as in 1582. Before, however, arriving 
at so strong and uncharitable a conclusion, it must strike 
every reader that the original passage, either as it stands in 
Fabyan, or as it stood in the extract furnished by Stow firom 
Fabyan, ought to be carefully examined. Till the passage, 
as it is given by Hakluyt, is compared with one or other of 
these, it is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration or 
interpolation can be made good against him. Now, the 
original chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took the 
passage, is lost — and the biographer does not pretend that 
he has discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt the original 
passage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to this writer^ 
imt he endeavours to supply it in a very sinffular manner. 
In speaking of Hakluyt's alleged perversion or the passage, 
as sent by Stow, he observes : — <* Fortunately, we are not 
left to mere conjecture. In 1605 appeared Stow's own 
* Annals.' The simplicity and good &ith of this writer are 
so well known, as well as his intense reverence for what^ 
ever bore the stamp of antiquity, that we have no fear of 
his having committed what in bis eyes would have been 
sacrilege, by changing one syllable of the ori^al. Let it 
be remembered, then, that Hakluyt reUes exclusively on what 
he obtained from Stow ; and in reading the following pas* 
sage from the Annals, we find wbat doubtless passed mto 
Hakluyt's hands before it was submitted to his perilcuis 
correction. It occurs at p. 804 of the edition of 1605, and at 
p. 483 of that of 1631. < This year one Sebastian Gaboto, 
a (Anoa^9 tonne borne in Bristol^ professing himself to be 
expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victnal a ship,' ^. The rest corresponds with the passage 
in Hakluyt ♦ * ♦ Thus," continues the biographer, 
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** we hmva the bett evidence that the contemporaij writer, 
whoever he may have been, made not the slightest allusion 
to the father, ^acon, Speed, Thuanus, &c. all furnish the. 
■ame statement."* 

Such is the passage from the Memoir of Cabot ; and 
thus it appears that the whole of this attack upon HeJduyt 
rests upon a fact which the biographer imagines he has 
proved, but which in truth is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most vague presumption — ^namely, that 
Stow furnished Hakluyt, in 1582, with an extract from 
Fabjan, which, when he himself proceeded, about eighteen 
years after, to compile his Annals from a long list of writers, 
whose names he has given us in his prefatory pages, he so 
scrupulously copied, that we are entitled to take it as it 
etands in the said Annals, and argue upon it as the iden? 
tical passage contained in the lost chronicle of Fabyan. ^ 

But this is not merely gratuitous assumption. There is, 
we think, strong evidence to show that Stow, in composing 
His various works, did not, upon the point in question,^- 
the discovery of America,— consult the manuscript of 
Fabyan, although he affirms it to be in his possession, but 
in the multiplicity of his authorities had overlooked it alto- 
gether. The first Sununary of Chronicles was published 
by this industrious antiquary in 1665. A new edition was 
given in 1573, and again another edition in 1598. His 
excellent work entitl^ a Survey of London and West- 
minster was also published in 1598 ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, and one which militates strongly against the 
hypothesis of the biographer, that although in the list of 
his authorities prefixed to the edition of his Chronicles in 
1673, and to the Survey of London, there is express men- 
tion of the manuscript by Fabyan, still, in neither of these 
works is there any allusion made, which we can discover, 
to the voyages of the Cabots, or the discovery of America. 
His work entitled Flores Historianim, or Annals of £n^ 
land, was published in 1600, and here, for the first time, ii 
the passage regarding the voyage to America introduced ; 
in which, as we have afready seen, Sebastian Cabot is 
called ** a Genoa?s sonJ* But it is to be recollected that 
Robert Fabyan was a contemporary of Sebastian Cabot , 

« Memoir of Cabot, p. 44. 
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that he was a nch merchant and alderman of London ) 
and the probability is, that he was either personally ac- 
quainted with so illustrious a navigator, or at least enjoyed 
the best opportunities of rendering himself master of his 
history. It appears to us, therefore, exceedingly improb- 
able that Fabyan should have fallen into the error of de- 
scribing Sebastian Cabot as a Genoese's son, instead of 
the son of a Venetian. Now, it is a singular circumstance, 
that in the Chronicle of Thomas Lanquette, a work which 
Stow also mentions as in his possession, Sebastian is de- 
scribed as the son of a Genoese, and the discoverer of a 
part of the West Indies,* and this induces us to conjec- 
ture that the passage in question was taken by Stow, not 
from Fabyan's Chronicle, but from that work. Down to 
1598, he does not appear to have examined Fabyan's trea- 
tise upon the subject of America, or Cabot ; and becoming 
old (he was now in his seventy-sixth year), and failing in 
his memory, it appears extremely probable that he had con- 
tented himself with a reference to the volume of Lanquette« 
So far, therefore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastily, and without any sufficient ground, assumed 
by the biographer, that the passage in Stow's Annals 
regarding Sebastian Cabot may be considered the very 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Stow's historical labours 
proves that, in composing^ his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult the Chronicle of Fabyan, and had copied some less 
authentic writer — ^probably the Chronicle of Lanquette. 
What follows from this I—First, the whole elaborate accu- 
sation of guilty perversion of the extract from Fabyan, so 
unceremoniously advanced against Hakluyt, falls completely 
to the ground. Secondly, the biographer's supposed pas- 
sage from Fabyan, a contemporary, turns out to be nothing 
more than a quotation from Stow ; and consequently, the 
assertion that the former has described Sebastian Cabot as 
the sole projector and executor of the voyage in which 
North America was discovered, is perfectly unwarrantable. 
The original manuscript of Fabyan, as we have already 

* Barrettfs Bristol, p. 185, 173. I take it for granted that this author 
nmat have seen the passage which be quotes ; but in the only ediUoa 
«f Lanquette'e Chronicle which I have had an opportunity of examia- 
log there is no such passa«& 
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■Uted, ii lost; the oriffmal extract ficom it iuroishedl^ 
Stow to Hakluy t ie also lost ; and without a minute exami- 
nation of these two documents, the biographer was not en- 
titled to wound the &ir reputation of this excellent writer, to 
whom the history of n ival discovery is under so many obli- 
gations, by charges without proof, and innuendoes arising 
mainly out of the errors which he himself has committed. 

But the biographer will perhaps contend that he has at 
feast made out one fact against Hakluyt — ^namely, that in 
1689 he altered the passage from the form in which he gave it 
m 158S ; and is not thu, says he, a dishonest and guilty 
deed 1 To this we answer, — and we think it impossible for 
him to controvert the assertion, — that, admitting the fact, 
there is no guilt or dishonesty in the case. The vitiation 
•f the text miputed here to Hakluyt may be considered 
either as a perversion of the real truth, historically con 
lidered, or of the individual passage, or of both. 

First, then, it is to be remarked, that Hakluyt cannot he 
aecused of dishonesty, historically speakinff, because in 
the passages in question he has stated nouing but the 
truth. It has been already proved that the extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the second voyage of 
1498, planned and fitted out by John Cabot the Venetian, 
and conducted afterward by his son Sebastian ; and the 
alteration of the note, from the words ** a Venetian," used 
kn 1582, to the vfords ** one John Cabot, a Venetian," used 
in 1569, only makes it speak with more clearness and accu- 
racy. But, in the second place, Hakluyt, says the bio^- 
pher, has poverted and alteied a quotation. There might 
M some appearance of plauttbility in this accusation, if 
Hakhiyt had given the passage in dispute as a quotation, 
and had thus bound himself down to the common usage 
which compels an author in such a case to insert it word 
lor word, but he does not do so. He warns the reader 
that he is perusing, not a quotation, but a ** note made up 
ky him firom an extract communicated by Stow, and taken 
out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chronicle, not 
hitherto pinted ;" and having done so, he considered him- 
self at liberty to correct that note, by inserting in it any 
additional informatioii which he had acquired. In 1582, he 
thought that the words, ** a Genoa's son, bom in Bristol," 
could not apply to Sebastian Cia>ot, with whom they were 
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eonplad, and h« intartfl the words, ** a Venetian,*' dfopping 
' the name altogether. In 1689, he had probably berome 
acquainted with the second patent, which ascribed the plan 
of the expedition solely to John Cabot ; and he therefor* 
added to his note the words, *< John Cabot, a Venetian," 
where he speaks of the person who had caused the king to 
man and victual a ship. Even, therefore, if we were to 
admit, which we do not, that a discrepancy had been made 
out between the passages in Hakluyt and the real eztraet 
from the Chronicle of Robert Fabyan, we should be en* 
titled to repel any accusations against his honesty, founded 
upon a basis so extremely erroneous. 

The memorialist now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to the "personal agency of the father in the die* 
eovery of North America, derived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states ia 
to be seen in her majesty's Privy Gallery at Westminsteiv 
and in many other ancient merchants' houses."* And 
here he commences his examination by another unfair, 
innuendo against this writer. *< We approach the statement 
of Hakluyt,^' says he, *< with a conviction that he would 
not hesitate for a moment to interpolate the name of John 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better coi^ 
respondence with the original patent" I have convicted 
him (it is thus he argues) of •interpolating the quotation 
furnished by Stow firon^ Fabyan, and there is a strong pre* 
sumption he would not hesitate to alter the inscription also* 
« It would, certainly," he remarks, «* require less audacity 
to associate here the name of the fether, as it is found in the 
patent, than to do that of which Hakhiyt has already beeA 
convicted."t To this indirect insinuation it may be calmly 
replied, that, as the first attempt to affix guilt upon Hak- 
luyt has been shown to be a total failure, the inscription 
ought to be received from his hands with perfect confidence 
that we read it in Ids work exactly as it was copied by him 
from the original map of Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement 
Adams. From the manner in which it is given, first in the 
original Latin, and then translated, it professes to be an 
exact quotation ; and even were Halduyt as guilty a person 
as the biographer represents him, it might be contended 

*Ses the proof stated. Sain,p.l6 f MsmolrsrOsbot, |».4& 
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tliat he would have paused before he committed an act of 
interpolation, of which the original in the Queen's Gallery, 
and m many ancient merchants' houses, must have iik- 
stantlj convicted him. 

But to proceed. Haring thus prepared us to expect an 
audacious alteration, the biographer endeavours to show 
that those persons who had seen Sebastian Cabot's charts 
and maps, introduce no allusion to the father, and he leaves 
the reader to make the inevitable inference against Hakluyt'a 
honesty. This writer has quoted an inscription on Sebas- 
tian Cabot's map, which attributes the discovery to John 
Cabot. But Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who had seen Sebas- 
tian's charts, makes no allusion to the father ; and Richard 
Willes, who ^aks familiarly of the map of this navigator, 
does not mention John ; therefore it is left to the reader 
silently to infer that Hakluyt may have interpolated the 
name of the father. A plain statement of the fact will 
put all this down in an instant : — ^Hakluyt has narrated in 
the clearest terms that the map to which he alludes, and 
from which he copies the inscription, was engraved by 
Clement Adams ; and the terms of the inscription show 
that it (the inscription) was added by the artist. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, on the contrary, just as clearly states, that 
the documents to which he alludes, are ** charts of Sebastian 
Cabot, which are to be seen in the queen majesty's Privy 
Gallery at Whitehall," — evidently meaning the original 
charts drawn by this seaman, and presented to the queen ;* 
and Willes does not mention the engraved map at all, but 
speaks of a table of Sebastian Cabot, which the father of 
Lady Warwick had at Cheynies.f The argument, there- 
fore, or rather the unfavourable inference created in the 
mind of the reader by the biographer, which derives its 
force from the supposition that Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Richard Willes refer to the same document as Hakluyt, 
namely, the engraved map by Clement Adams, falls com- 
pletely to the ground. If there had been any account of 
the first discovery on the charts alluded to by Gilbert, and 
the ** table" mentioned by Willes, and in this account the 
ftilber's name had not appeared, there might be some pre- 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 16. 

t History of Travel in Uie West and East Indies, p. S81 HtklnafU 
vrti lU. p. Sfty S6. 
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iHmpUon againtt the elder Cabot ; bat the wzi^er of the 
Memoir does not pretend there was any rach account or 
inscription on the charts and the table ; and to infer, firom 
the silence of Gilbert and WiUes, either that HaUuyt Iwd 
altered the inscription, or that John Cabot conld not have 
been the ori^nal discoverer, is a remadLable instance of 
vague and inconclusive reasoning. 

This is the proper place to notice an eztraordinarr error, 
or rather series of errors, fallen into by the biographer, re- 
garding this same *< extract" It is described by HaUuyt 
as an ** extract taken out of the map of Sebastian Cabot, cut 
by Clement Adams, concerning his discovery of the West 
Indies, virhich is to be seen in her majestie*s Privy Gallery 
at Westminster, and in many other ancient merchants' 
houses.** Clearer words, one would think, could scarcely 
be employed to express the fact that a map engraved by 
Adams hung in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, £rom 
which Hakluyt, who was much about court, copied the ex* 
tract or inscription which he has given at p. 6. Yet the 
biographer has committed the singukr blunder of supposing 
that it was the extract from the map, and not the map itself 
which was hung up in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, 
and that it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never seen 
the original map. " From the stress," says he, ^* laid by 
Hakluyt and Purchas on the extract hung up in the Privy 
GalleiT at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map."* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Puichaa 
refer to the same document. The allusion by Purchas,t 
however, is to one totally different. This author refers, not 
to any extract taken from the map cut by Clement Adams, 
but to ** the words of a great map in his majesty's Frvrj 
Gallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often therein cdled 
the author, and his picture is therein drawn," which map, 
Purchas adds in the margin, '* some say was taken out of 
Sir Sebastian Cabot's map by Clement Adams ;" a sentenee 
proving, beyond a doubt, that these writers allude to difica>- 
ent works, — ^Hakluyt to the map of Clement Adams, Pai% 
chas to a later one, supposed by some authors to be eopied 
Irom it. Lastly, in a succeeding sentence,^ the author of 

* Ibmoir of Cabot, p. M. t Farcliss, voL UL p. 807. 
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the Memdr, vrheia be hazards the oonjecture that the map 
by Adams was executed after Cabot's death, and therefore 
without any communication from him, again widely errs 
from the truth ; for had he consulted Purchas he would 
have found that the map by Adams was published in 1549.* 
Thus, in a sentence which occupies the short space of 
seven lines, three errors, and these of no trivial importance, 
are committed. The first error is material ; because it in- 
evitably leads the reader to beUeve that Hakluyt is only 
giving an extract from an icxtract, whereas he is giving an 
extract from an original which he had seen. The second 
error is also important ; because it would induce us to infer 
that Purchas and Hakluyt resolve into one and the same 
witness, whereas Purchas quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, that, on a map en- 
graved probably some time in the reign of James YI., there 
was copied the same inscription as in the early map in 
1649 ; from which we are entitled to conclude, that in the 
interval nothing had transpired to invalidate the truth of the 
inscription. Lastly, the third error is most material of all ; 
because its effect is to lead us to consider the Latin inscrip- 
tion copied by Hakluyt from the map by Clement Adams at 
«f little or no weight in evidence, instead of which it is, as 
has already been shown in the text,t as nearly as pos^le 
equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpowering 
evidence of the inscription, by impeaching the accuracy and 
integrity of the copy furnished by Hakluyt, is thus singu- 
larly unsuccessful; and having failed in this point, the 
author of the Life of Cabot passes over altogether Uie 
proof which it contains. This, we think, ma^ be taken for 
a silent admission that, if correctly given, it proves that 
/ohn Cabot was the discoverer; andjve shall not fatigue 
the reader by a repetition of tho arguments given in the 
text, ^ only reminding him that it is there shown that the 
inscription was written, probably from the information com- 
municated, either by Sebastian or by some persons who 
accompanied the voyage, and that the map where it occurs 
must have been often seen by this navigator. 

la his examination of the proo& of the personal agency 

•PDrclias,vol.iii.p.807. tBiipra,p.IT 
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of John Cabot, the biographer now arriyes at tho appear- 
ance of his name in the letters-patent granted b^ the tang. 
These interesting documents, from their prionty of date 
and the importance of their evidence, every impartial in 
qnirer would, we think, have ranked first ; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. With the substance of these royal letters the reader 
is already acquainted ;* and it is here sufficient to repeat 
that the commission, in virtue of which the first voyage of 
1497 was undertaken, during which North Amenca was^ 
discovered, is granted to Jmn Cabot and his three sons, 
while the second commission of 1498 is not only granted to 
John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage alre^y made,, 
describes him as the sole discoverer, *' givmg him permis- 
sion to lead his ships to the land and islet of late found bu 
the said John in the king's name, and by his command/' 
To escape from this clear and unanswerable assertion in a 
document whose authenticity is higher than that of any 
other which can be produced, the memorialist, trembling 
for his favourite Sebastian, is driven to some very desperate 
and amusing expedients. He first asserts, that the appear- 
ance of the father's name in the first commission or patent 
does not prove that he embarked in either of the expeditions. 
Now, undoubtedly, if the first patent stood alone, the 
father's name in that deed would not conclusively prove 
that he conducted the first voyage, although a strong pre« 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ^ 
but it is evident the two patents, in estimating the evidence, 
must be taken together, and how does the biographer get 
rid of the second, which, in language neither to be evaded 
nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact of the dis- 
covery by the said John, and by John only ; for no othef 
name but that of the father appears in the deed 1 The 
extraordinary theory by which he attempts to elude its 
evidence will best be given in his own words. **The 
second patent," says he, ** is to the father alone. If we 
seek a reason for this departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be oonjectur^ that some of the sons chose 
to fi^ive a different direction to a parental advance and 
their personal exertions ; and that the head of the family 
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thooffht lit to retain subject to his own discretionaiy dk 
posal the proposed investment of his remaining capitaL 
It is said that one of the sons settled at Venice, and the 
other at Genoa. The recital of the discovery by the fether 
would of course be stated, under the circumstances, as 
the consideration of the second patent in his favour. 
Another reason for the introduction of the father's name 
concurrently at first with his sons', and afterward exdo- 
sively, may perhaps be found in the wary character of the 
king, whose own pecuniary interests were involved in the 
result. He might be anxious thus to secure the responsi- 
bility of the wealthy Venetian for the faithful execution of 
the terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have 
him solely named rather than commit powers, on their face 
assignable, to youn^ men who had no stake in the countiy, 
and who were not likely to make it even a fixed place of 
residence. On the whole, there may at least be a doubt 
whether the father really accompanied the expedition."* It 
is surely quite unnecessary to attempt a serious reply to 
this singular passage, which, advancing from one step of 
an improbable and unsupported hypothesis to another, landtf 
the reader at last in that conclusion of outrageous skepti* 
cism which has just been quoted. The words of the seccmd 
commission state a simple fact, " that the land and isU9 
were discovered by John CabotJ** The biographer, in reply, 
first talks discursively and at some lengm on the motives 
which induced the sons, Lewis, Sanchez, and Sebastian, to 
withdraw a capital which there is no proof they ever ad* 
▼anoed, — subjects of little moment, — and he then at once 
gets rid of the stubborn fact, that John Cabot is named 
as the ** sole discoverer," by the incidental remark, thai 
this would, of course, be stated as the ^und <k tho 
second patent,— a species of reply which irresistibly re* 
minds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid of any dififi* 
culty « by a concatenati^." We leave the reader to form 
his own conclusion from the words of the commission, with 
no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserted that Hakluyt is guilty of perversion when 
he describes John Cabot as ** very expert and cunning in 
tlie knowledge of the circuit of the wcnrld, and islands of tkt 
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tame, u bj a sea-eafd, and other denKmatntumireaiOiiable, 
ke shewed;"* and in the lame breath the biographer pro- 
ceeda to arraini Campbell^ Maq>her8on, and Barrow of 
folly, because they speaJc of him as a scientific and able sea- 
man, there being no proof that he was any thing else than 
a merchant who dwelt in England.! Now when Hakluyt, in 
a writing of iin(|ae8tionable authenticity (the first royal com- 
mission just quoted), found John Cabot intrusted with the 
command of a squadron of five ships, which was empowered 
to sail on a voyage of discovery to all countries and sea« 
of the east, west, and north, he certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of having committed any grievous infiringement upon 
truth or probability when he described him as a seaman ; 
and when, in another document of almost equal authority 
(the inscription on the map by Clement Adams), he ob- 
served it stated that he, along with his son Sebastian, were 
the first who discovered North America, are we to be told 
that he was guiltv of excessive exaggeration, when he drew 
the inference which every discerning and impartial mind 
would be inclined to derive from the same racts, that the 
author of fuch a discoveiy must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmographer 1 Nor is it a fair mode of 
reasoning to accuse Campbell and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousuid absurdities, when they describe John Cabot as an 
** accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid navi- 
gator."t * These writers, it is to be recollected, had before 
them the letters-patent in Rynier, and the inscription by 
Adams, instruments which had in no way been perverted ; 
and from an examination of these they arrived at the eoiy 
dosion, to which every reader is inevitably led, that he who 
possessed the inventive mind to plan this new course to 
India b^ the north-west, who had m person commanded th» 
expedition and successfully achieved the discoveiy, must 
have been, both as a practical and a scientific navigator, a 
man of no ordinary character and acquirements. 

It is diflicult, within the limits to which we must confine 
these remarks, to reply to the various accusations a«inst 
Hakluyt which are scatteied throughout the pages of thii 

«Hskl1Iyt,vol.l&.^9. tllflmoirorCaboc,p.46^47,SO^M 
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Memoir ; bendetf we do not profesi to write a foil viiidicA- 
tion of that excellent author. He is arraigned of ignorance 
and carelessnefs as a transla^r, of a want of integrity in 
regard to the sense of his original, and of appropriating to 
himself passages from other authors without acknowledg- 
ment. The gravest accusation, that of wilfully altering the 
eense of his original, has been satisfactorily answered 
already ; but we venture to say that few who are acquainted 
with his amusing and instructive volumes will not be aston- 
ished at the charge of plagiarism. A conscientious and 
even tedious scrupulosity in giving the names of every indi- 
vidual from whom he has derived his information is one of 
the most striking features of his work. The third volume 
of the second edUtion of his voyages happens to be now on 
the table before us : it consists of about 158 separate docu- 
ments, and we will venture to say, that of these there is 
not one upon which the biographer can support a charge 
of any thing approaching to serious and premeditated plagia 
rism ; not one in which, if the author's name is known, it 
is not anxiously mentioned ; or, if it is unknown, where the 
anonymous paper is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be attributed to the compiler himself. Even the 
two instances in this volume quoted against him by the 
biomf^er do not in fair reasoning form an exception. 

No one who has read Hakluyt's preface will be disposed 
to think with severity of the slight alterations which, with 
the honest intention of presentmg the whole truth before 
his reader, he ha^ occasionally intr(3uced into the abstracts, 
notes, and translations, which form the great body of his 
work. His earnest desire, as he himself declares, *^ was to 
adjust the displaced and scattered limbs, as well of ancient 
and late voyages by sea as of travels by land, and traffic 
of merchandise by both, into one regular body ; restoring 
each divided and dislocated member to its natural'order and 
iymmetry, and by the help of geography and chronology, 
the sun and moon, or right and left eye of all history, refer- 
ring each particular narration to its due time and place." 
That in accomplishing this laudable object he has sometimes 
used rather undue liberties with his documents, may be 
admitted ; but even in the most remarkable of these instances 
of alleged.mistranslation and interpolation which the hiogra- 
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pW has brought against him, the passages are first aoca* 
rately given in the original language, a mode of proceeding 
which completely establishes the honesty of his mtentions. 
It is vain to accuse of fraudulent interpolation a writer 
who first warns the reader that he must be prepared to find 
some of the translations of the documents which he has 
presented partially transposed, and corrected by the help 
of geography and chronology, and who carefully quotes, in 
the same pa^e, the passages in the original, before he pre* 
sents them m the shape which he believes consistent with 
truth. If this be fraud, it possesses a very singular diarao- 
ter ; it is fraud which courts detection ; it is fiirgery, studi* 
ously placing in the hands of all readers the documents by 
which its iniquity may be traced and established. 

With regard to the attack made upon this writer for hit 
ignorance and mistranslation, the author of the Life of 
Cabot, we think, in considering Hakluyt's voluminous 
labours, consisting of three folio volumes, might have been 
disposed to pardon a few inaccuracies of this naturo. They 
will insinuate themselves, however anxious we may be to 
avoid them, into all human productions ; and he who has 
spent most time in works requiring multifarious research, 
and the painful examination of ancient authorities, will be 
the most disposed to view with lenient eyes the errors of 
such as are similarly occupied. If the biographer will turn 
to his own Memoir (p. 240) he will find in Pasquilifli's de- 
scription of the captives the following sentence : ** Hanno 
signata la fiiza in modo de Indiani : chi da vL, chi da viiL» 
elu da manco segni." Their faces they have punctured liko 
Indians', some with six, some with eight, some toith fewer 
marka. In the Memoir, it is thus translated, ** They puno 
ture the fiice, like the Indians, exhibiting six, eight, cr even 
more tnarke,** Do not let the biographer imagine that we 
have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple passage 
with the view of accusing him of ignorance, or that there is 
the slightest intention of insinuatmg that he did not know 
that the four words ^ chi da manco segni*' meant <* soma 
with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed out as an 
example of the occasional mistranslations or mistakes into 
which, with evenr desire to be accurate, even a well-informed 
writer will occasionally fall, that he may be inclined to ex- 
tend to the laboun of others that charity of criticisio wijtb 
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whicb he would wiih that ereiy liberal mind ihoald regaid 
faifown.* 

The author of the life of Cabot was pexfectly entitled to 
maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, and not John 
Cabot, the father, was the discoverer of North America ; 
hot he was not entitled to adopt, what we must denominate 
the disingenuous method of making an impression upon the 
leader's mind by silently dropping the name of the latter 
out of passages where, if he had stated the whole truth, he 
ought to haTe mentioned both. Thus, at page 174 we find 
this remade : *< At his return [Sebastian] Cabot settled in 
Bristol, ***** fifty-three years after the date 
of Ju» first commission from Henry Yll." Again, page 
882, we find this notice : ** Sixty-one years had now elwpsed 
since the date of the first commission from Henry YII. to 
Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must have been 
absolutely wearied out.'* Ag^, page 235, we have another 
more glaring example of this determination to keep the 
fiither entirely out of view : ** The bare mention of these 
dates will establish the impossibility that he could have been 
ignorant of the great discoveries of Cabot [it is Sebastian 
he is speaking of], which, commencing at the point seen on 
the 24th June, 1497, had extended over the * londe and isle' 
recited in the second patent." In the first and second of 
these sentences John Cabot's name is entirely suppresMd, 
alUiough the commission spoken of was directed to him, 
along with his three sons; and in the last, the entire 
merit of the discovery is ascribed to Sebastian, at the mo- 
ment the biographer is quoting the words of the second 
oonmiission, which positively attributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the ** evidence" 
contained in the inscription upon an ancient portrait of 
Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowed, for a moment, 
to add a few words upon this proo^ which is very important 
and conclusive. There is now in existence a portrait of 
this navigator, by Holbein, for a minute history of which vre 
refer the reader to the Appendix to the Memoir of Cabotf 

* In the saina paasofe from Pasquiligi, aDotber ov«nigbt ocean : 
**N«la terra lore non hanno f^iro: ma fliimo eortelli de alevne pletre.** 
Meaioir of Csbot, p. 940. *Mn tbeir country tbey do aot poeeeee taroa, 
bot they make kmvet of particular kinds of stones.** The biocFuher 
iranslatee eortelli swords. 

t Menolr or Cabot, Appendiz, Letter F. p. m 
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h is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that it is acknow- 
lodged to be an original, for which Sebastian sat to th« 
artist, and which, in the time of Purchas, hung in the 
Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon this picture is the fol* 
lowing inscription :v *< Effigies Seb. Caboti Angli, filii Jo- 
hannis Caboti Veneti Militis Aurati, Primi Inyentoris Terra 
Novs sub Henrico VII. Anglis Rege." It is evident, by 
the common rules of grammatical construction, that the 
words Militis Aurati, Primi Inventoris Terrs Novs sub 
Henrico VII. Anglis Rege, apply exclusively to John Cabot ; 
and if so, they contain a positive assertion that John was 
the first discoverer of North America. Now, the authen- 
ticity of the picture being undoubted, the inscription fur- 
nishes as convincing a piece of evidence as could well be 
conceived. And again, it may be fairly argued, that the 
circumstance of the words Militis Aurati being found united 
with the name of John Cabot, by which it is proved that the 
king had conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the hon« 
our of knighthood, affords the strongest presumption that 
it was John who was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an ex- 
traordinary series of errors committed by the biographer, 
in relation to this Latin inscription on the picture. He has 
accused Dr. Henry, Dr. Campbell, and the authors of the 
Biographia Britannica of an absurd misconception, in ima- 

g'ning that the words Militis Aurati indicate that John 
abot had been knighted. But it is justice to let him speak 
for himself. He first demonstrates that the words Miles 
Auratus cannot possibly apply to the son Sebastian, aftef 
which he proceeds thus: — "The point being thus clear 
with regard to the son, other writers have assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the distinction (of knighthood) must 
have been conferred on John Cabot." "Accordingly, 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Admirals, has an article en- 
titled Sir John Cabot. Dr. Henry informs us, in his His- 
tory of Britain, vol. vi. p. 618, that John Cabot was gn^ 
eiously received and knighted on his return, and the same 
statement is repeated in the Biographia Britannica." ^ Tb 
the utter confueion^^^ he continues, " of all these grave au- 
thorities, a moments eonsideration will show that th^ f#ori» 
relied on do in themselves prone that knighthood had Wit been 
confer redf It is scarcely neoessaiy to follow up thii fiif* 
Gg2 
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geftion, l^ statinjr, that in reference to one yrho had nt- 
eehred that honour, they would have been^ not MilUig AurttHf 
hU EquiUs Auratu Though the term Miles is sometimes 
applicMl in old documents eyen to peers, yet, as a popular 
designation, the language of the inscription negatives the 
idea of knighthood. In the very worlu ipomediately cqn- 
nected with the subject of the present volume, the impro- 
priate phrase perpetually occurs. Thus, Equet Auratus is 
used to designate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, voL iiL 
p. 137); Sir Hugh Willoughby, ib. p. 142; Sir Martin 
rrobisher, ib. p. 142 ; Sir Francis Drake, ib. p. 143. In 
the dedication of liok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in 
like manner used, and we see it at this moment on the * £l^ 
figies' of Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to the first edition of 
hu Histoiy of the World. It will probably be deemed very 
superfluous to refer to Selden's Titles of Honour (p. 830) 
for a confirmation of what has been stated. The weight of 
censure must fall on Purchas, who was originally guilty of 
^ blunder,'** 

One would have thought that the writer must have been 
yery sure of the ground on which he stood before he ven- 
tured to assume so lofty and decisive a tone, — and yet we are 
altogether at a loss for expressions which may mark cour- 
teously, and yet strongly, the combination of error, igno- 
rance, and absurdity presented by this extraordinary sen- 
tence. He first argues, that the words Miles Auratus are 
never used to denote a knight ; and, secondly, that where 
they are used, they " do in themselves prove that knight- 
hood had not been conferred.*^ Now, fortunately, the biog- 
rapher allows that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was a knight, in- 
deed he is one of his own examples of Equites AuratL 
Keeping this in mind, we request him to turn to Holland's 
celebrated and well-known work, the Heroologia Anglis, 
containing; the en^ved portraits of the most eminent Eng- 
lish warriors, naviffators, statesmen, and ecclesiastical re- 
formers, who flourished in England from 1600 to 1620. 
He will there find, at p. 66, vol. i., a beautifiU head of Sir 
Hninphrey Gilbert, and around it Uie following inscription, 
«-*< Hvhtbidus Gtlbertus, Milbs Auratus?' Do theee 
words prove here that knighthood had not been conferred I 

*ll0inoirorcsboc,p. 18S. 
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Agaiii, we beg him to turn to another engnTing in tht 
" " " 3irRichaid Gr 



i work, the portrait of the celebrated Sir Kichard Gren* 
▼ille, of whose knighthood there if not the smallest doubt. 
It will be foond at page 85 of the first Tolume of Holland's 
work, and it is thus inscribed around the margu, — « Ricb* 
AEoas Gbbnvilus, Mil. Aur. :" (Miles Auratus.) But the 
biographer has quoted the femous Sir Francis Drake, as 
illustratinff his argument. He points triumphantlj to him 
as an undoubted knight, being stjled Eques Auratus, and 
to whom, therefore, the words Miles Auratus could not pos- 
sibly be applied. Once more, we beg him to turn to the 
Heroologia, toL i. page 105. He will there see a striking 
portrait of Drake, with his hand resting; on the globe, and 
these words round the margin of the prmt, — " Franciscus 
Drake, Miles Aueatus.'* One other example may be 

given of the common use of those words to denote knight- 
ood, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are never found together, and which, if used, prove 
that this honour had not been conferred. It is the first 
sentence in Holland's Life of Sir John Harrington, Heroo- 
logia, page 183. *' Joannes Harin^n filius natu maximus 
Clarissimi MUiiU Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, in Comitata 
Rutlandie, Equestri seu MiUHs Aurati dignitate multis 
abhinc annis a beatissime memoris Regina Elizabetha 
insignitus fuit" It need hardly be pointed out to the intelr 
liffent reader, that this brief sentence of four lines, in its use 
of the word Miles by itself to denote knighthood, and Miles 
Auratus, as synonymous with the terms dignitas Equestris, 
overturns the whole argument of the biographer, who not 
only contends that the expression Miles Auratus b never 
used as descriptive of knighthood, but that, except in an* 
dent deeds, the single woM Miles never occurs. Had he 
taken the trouble to consult any friend who possessed even 
a superficial acquaintance with the language in which the 
inscription was written, he must have discovered that the 
words Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Eques by itself, and 
Miles by itself are used indiscriminately in modern Latin 
to denote kniffhthood ; and that the " absurd misconcep- 
tion'* imputed to others existed nowhere but in his own 



But even had we not been able to quote such unanswer- 
able instances as Homidttey, ChranviUe, Drake, and Hav- 
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rington, it is lisiffalar that it should not hare oceorred U 
this writer that Uie words Miles Auratas upon John Cabot's 
portrait must necessarily have had some meaning, — that 
they must either be literally translated, or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now this last he will not allow them 
to denote ; and the only meaning he affixes to them is, that 
tiiey " negative the idea of knighthood, and prove that such 
an honour had not been conferred." We are driven then 
to a literal interpretation ; and it is impossible for him, ac- 
cording to the principle he has laid down, to give any other 
translation than this : *< The portrait of SeUtstian Cabot, 
Englishman, son of John Cabot the Venetian, a golden sol- 
dier, but by no means a knight." Such is the singular and 
amusing interpretation which, had he weighed his own 
assertion for a moment, or had he exerted that spirit of dili- 
^nt, accurate, and extensive research (we are usmg hia 
own words) to which he lays claim,* the biographer must 
have found it necessary to adopt. These various errors 
have been pointed out with no other feelmg than a deure 
of showing the recklessness of the attack upon Campbell, 
Henry, and the authors of the Biographia Britannica. It is 
difficult, indeed, to repress a smile when we compare the 
bitterness and severity of the criticism with the extreme 
ignorance of the critic ; and in taking leave of this subject, 
we may be permitted to hope that the recollection of his 
chapter on the words Miles Auratus will induce the cham-» 
pion of Sebastian Cabot to revise his Latin, and to be more 
tmient to the real or supposed mistakes of his predecessoxa 
and contemporaries. 

It has been shown, we trust, to the satisfaction of every 
one who will impartially weigh the evidence, that John 
Cabot was the discoverer of North America ; and it is satis- 
factory to find that all that may be called the contemporary 
proofs, — the first commission in Rymer, the brief narrativa 
on the map by Clement, the words of the second commis- 
sloB, and the inscription on the picture,-'-confirm the con- 
clusion that this Venetian was entitled to the honctur. B»> 
fare, however, concluding these remarks^ we may add a 
single word on the testimony of later auth< «. Fabyan, or 
the contemporary writer, for he is spokei of under both 

• btuodactkm to BIsiaoirjDfCste^f. I. 
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denominations, Bacon, De Thoo, and Speed, are all cited bj 
the biogra{dier as excluslTely in fiiYoor of the title of Se- 
bastian. ** We have the best evidence,** says he (p. 44), 
** that the contemporary writer, whoever he may have been, 
made not the slightest allusion to the father. Bacon, Speed, 
Thuanus, dec. dl famish the same statement.** Now, with 
regard to Fabyan, in his printed Chronicle there is no allu^ 
non, either to the original discovery on the 24th June, 1497, 
or to the subsequent voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498 ; 
and as to the supposed manuscript Chronicle which is 
stated by Stow to have been in his possession, it appears to 
have perished, and ' we have no mode of ascertaining its 
import, except through the note of Hakluyt, which, as hx 
as it goes, is nowise against the claim of John Cabot. Nay, 
even granting that (to the contrary of which we have strong 
proof) in Stow's Chronicle, published in 1605, occurs the 
very passage of the lost manuscript of Fal^an, and that in 
this passage Sebastian Cabot, a Genoa's son, born in Bris- 
tol, is alone mentioned ; still the reader is already aware of 
the conclusive answer, namely, that the passage relates, not 
to the first voyaffe of 1497, but to the second voyage of 
1498, of which aU are agreed that Sebastian Cabot h^ the 
eominand. But another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in Lord Bacon's 
life of Henry VII. We can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that any one who makes this assertion can have attentively 
studied the remark in questicm, so evidently does it allude, 
we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second voyage 
of 1498, and not to the original voyage of 1497. That 
Bacon was aware this was not the first discovery, and that 
he had a vaffue knowledge of a prior voyage, in which the 
eontinent of America was originally found out, is evident 
firom this sentence : " And there had been before that thne 
a discovery of some lands, which they took to be islands, 
and were, indeed, the continent of America towards the 
north-west.'* Again, as if anxious to warn the reader as to 
there having been a prior discovery, he says, "But this 
Gabato bearing the king in hand that he would find out an 
isluid endued with rich commodities, procured him to man 
and victual a ship at Bristol, for the discovery of that 
island, with whom ventured also three small ships of Lon« 
don merchants, fraught with some gross and slight ware% 
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fit for conmieTce with barbarous people."* It is eyident 
that Lord Bacon is here making use of the passage in Stow, 
employing, with some slight alterations, its very words. 
So for, however, (rom containing a proof that the merit of 
the original discovery belongs to Sebastian, it warns the 
leader that the continent had already been found in some 
prior voyage, although no name is given, and the date is 
kit uncertain. The observation of the biographer, there- 
fore, that Bacon makes no allusion to the father, is literally 
correct ; but the inference drawn from it, that therefore 
Bacon's testimony goes to support the claim of Sebastian 
as the original discoverer, is completely excluded when the 
passage comes to be narrowly exammed. 

As to De Thou, this great writer, so for as we have 
looked through his voluminous historical work, contains no 
passage upon the subject of either voyage ; and the same 
observation applies to such editions of Grafton, Holinshed, 
Hall, and Harding as we have had an opportunity of con* 
suiting. It has l^en already remarked that the sentem^ 
^oted from Stow, which the biographer erroneously con- 
ceives to offer a proof that Sebastian had the sole diarge of 
the voyage of 1497, in which the discovery was made, 
relates sdely to the second voyage of 1498.t With regard 
to Speed, whom he also quotes 'as, along with Bacon and 
De Thou, making no allusion to the father, the same 
answer strictly applies, — the only voyage of which he takes 
notice being the second, in 14^, as is distinctly fixed by 
his observation that it toc^ place after the apprehension of 
Perkin Warbeok4 It is very evident, however, that the 
biographer was bound to show that Bacon, Stow, and 
Speed had eiven an account of the first voyage of 1497, in 
which the dTseovery was made, and in that account had in- 
troduced no allusion to the father, before he was entitled, 
from their omission, to draw any argument against him. In 
this, however, he has totally failed. 

The fact is certainly remarkable that, while in contem- 
porary documents of unquestionable authority we find oon^ 

* Bacon's Henry vn. in Kenn«t, vol. I. p. fl94. 

t Stow'a Ctaroniclw by Howe, edition 1631, p. 481. 

i Speed's History of Great Britain, p. 744, edition 15 U. In the editiQn 
Of Speed's worlt published in 1832, there is no mention of the voysse of 
Sither of the Cabots 
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viMfal jT proof of the discoveiy having b<Mn made by John 
Cabot, in none of the English annahsts or historians who 
treat of the reign of Heniy VII. do we see any account of 
the first voyage, while many of them hare distinctly recorded 
the circumstances of the second. But of this it is not 
difficult to discover the reason. The first voyage was a 
private adventure or experiment by John Cabot, and proba^ 
bly little known or talked of beyond the city of Bristol. It 
was undertaken at the expense, not of the crown, but of the 
individual; and after having made the discovery, Cabot 
appears to have returned at once without exploring the 
coast, to make preparations for a voyage on a more extended 
scale. When he reached England, in the month of August, 
1497, being shortly after the commencement of the thirteenth 
year of Henry's reign, he found the sovereign and his king- 
dom in a state of extreme anxiety and confusion. The 
king was engrossed with an invasion of the Scots, with a 
formidable rebellion in Cornwall, and a new rising in favour 
of Warbeck, the leader of which threatened to pluck the 
crown from his head and give it to that adventurer, who, 
early in September, had landed from Ireland and assumed 
the title of Richard IV. It was upon these great events,— 
the attacks of his enemies, and the measures adopted to 
defeat them,— 'that the minds of the contemporary writersi 
and of the succeeding chroniclers and annalists, were nat* 
urally concentrated ; and, engrossed with them, they paid 
little attention to the discovery of a private merchant of 
Bristol. It is for this reason, we apprehend, that we in 
vain look in Fabyan and in Stow for any detidled account, 
or even incidental mention, of the discovery of 1497. 

The circumstances, however, under which the second 
voyage, in 1498, took place, which all are agreed was con* 
ducted solely by Sebastian Cabot, were completely different. 
It was undertaken at the expense of the king, who furnished 
the ships ; it contemplated a scheme of settlement und 
colonization, in which all the ardent and enterprising spirits 
in the nation were invited to co-operate. Many, there is 
reason to believe, did embark in the undertaking; and, 
instead of merely landing on the island and returning home, 
the voyage embraced the discovery of a larse tract of coast, 
till that period unknown. If to this we add the considera^ 
tion that, about the time when the second expedition mail 
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hhwe retutiMd to Briftol, the kingdom was in piDfoond peaoc^' 
both at hom6 and abroad, it will not be difficolt to underatand 
why this Toyage shoold constitute the event upon which thm 
attention of our national annalista haa been exclucive^y 
fixed ; while the former, in which the diacovery was on* 
doubtedly made, has been pasaed orer by them altogeUier. 
But although chroniclers and historians may ML into manj 
errors of omission, the oriffinal muniments of the country 
and the period remain ; tm these, combined with the n«r* 
rative upon tile map and the inscription on the ancient 
portrait, completely establish the fiust that John Cabot, the 
Venetian, was, in 1497, the discoverer of North America, 
under a oommissioii from Henry VII. This portion of 
historical truth, which has hitherto certainly been sur- 
rounded with much obscurity and apparent contradiction, 
and of late absdutely denied by the biographer of Cabot, 
has now, we trust, been established upon grounds whidk 
cannot easily be riiaken. 
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